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This Banker 
doesn’t have 
to worry 


e The few coins which may be “borrowed” from a child’s 

bank are more than likely to be returned. 

But real embezzlers play “for keeps.”” And you—like most bankers— 
probably are worried about the staggering size of recent losses and the 
mounting number of defalcations which go undetected for many years. 

One answer to the problem lies in more effective internal controls and 
independent audits. But — only well-planned and adequate dishonesty 
insurance can provide truly sure protection. 

What kind of Bankers Blanket Bond should you have? How much indicate that 
should you carry? Ask your local A‘tna representative. A‘tna’s long few banks have 


experience and large staff of banking insurance experts have helped adequate fidelity coverage 
hundreds of banks get better protection. 


The Etna Life Affiliated Companies write practically every form of insurance and bonding protection 
LIFE AND CASUALTY FIRE AND MARINE 
Etna Life Insurance Company Automobile Insurance Company 
“Etna Casualty and Surety Company Standard Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 


AETNA CaAsuALTY AND SuRETY Company 
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...and I’ve got a checking account all my own! 


Pride of possession starts with the very young and it grows stronger with 
the greater understanding of later years. That is why pride in a banking 
connection is worth fostering with every available means. If you have 
not yet used a method thousands of bankers have found effective why 
not investigate the advantages of supplying checks lithographed on 
high quality La Monte Safety Papers? Your lithographer can show you 
samples or we'll gladly send them direct. 


A Check Paper All Your Own 


Thousands of banks and many of the larger corporations use La Monte 
Safety Papers with their own trade-mark or design made in the paper 
itself. Such 1npIvipUALIZzED check paper provides maximum protection 
against both alteration and counterfeiting—makes identification positive. 


THE WAVY LINES ® ARE A LAMONTE TRADE-MARK 
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Just a Minute 


Biggest, Best... 


As this issue went to press, BANK- 
1nc’s 1953 Forum in Print (fifth in 
the series) was being assembled at 
New York University. Some 300 
banks’ exhibits of advertising, 
mounted on panels and in scrap- 
books, were ready for the inspection 
of the judges who were to select the 
recipients of our Citation for excel- 
lence. 

Sorry we can’t give you their 
names this month, but the May 
magazine will have the full story. 

Meanwhile, we can say that this 
Forum was probably the most com- 
prehensive collection of bank adver- 
tising ever assembled. It would be 
difficult to mention a medium that 
wasn’t represented, or to exaggerate 
the excellence, attractiveness, in- 
genuity, and good salesmanship of 
the material. 
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Bank advertising seems to be 
going places. Not only is it saying 
to the public, “Here’s what we have 
to sell,” but, “Here’s why you need 
it.” 


Your Press Relations 


Tuar’s the name of the new de- 
partment BANKING opens on page 
18. 

Each month a question on bank 
press relations will be answered and 
discussed by a couple of financial 
editors or writers. Readers are in- 
vited to send in queries and prob- 
lems which we’ll submit to our ex- 
perts; their answers will be pub- 
lished. 

GEORGE A. MOONEY, banking editor 
of The New York Times, and ROBERT 
W. KELLUM, business-financial ed- 
itor of the Indianapolis Star, start 
the ball rolling with some observa- 


JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


THIS MONTH 


BANKING’S cover this month shows 
members of the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee as they considered 
the appointment of Arthur F. Burns to 
be the President’s top economic adviser. 
Left to right around the bench are Sena- 
tors Payne, Beall, Bush, Ives, Bricker, 
and Chairman Capehart. Mr. Burns, 
here testifying (see page 126), is 
seated, facing the bench, between Sena- 
tors Bricker and Capehart 


BANKING is a member of the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tion, the Magazine Publishers Association, Inc., and the ADA 
Society of Business Magazine Editors tga 


Chicago office, 105 West Adams Street, Chicago 3, 
Ill.; Washington office, 719 Fifteenth Street, N.W. 
Subscriptions: $4.50 yearly; Canada, $5.00; for- 
eign, $5.50; single copies, 50 cents. Entered as 
second-class matter at the Post Office at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
With the exception of official Association announce- 
ments, the American Bankers Association disclaims 
responsibility for opinions expressed and state- 
ments made in articles published in this Journal. 


“Change that ‘Quarters’ to ‘Location’!” 


tions on publicity for bank annual 
reports, inspired by a query. Next 
month two other newsmen will 
tackle another question. 

Send us yours! 


$1,640 Baked With a Pie 


Dovsrttzss some alert bank adver- 
tising people made safe deposit and 


The Staff 


Editor R. Kuyns 


Associate Editor P. Bocir 


Associate Editor Joun L. CooLey 


Assistant to the Editor Mary B. Leacu 


News Editor TuHeEoporE FIscHER 


Editorial Assistant Ernet M. BAvER 
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Advertising Manager Prentiss JACKSON 


Rosert J. ST1EHL 
Joun R. Prann 


Eastern Representatives 


Western Advertising Manager, 
Chicago Joun J. McCann 


Circulation Manager Rosert M. RoHRBACH 


J. J. Rooney, comptroller and deputy 
manager of the American Bankers As- 
sociation and business manager of 
BANKING, died on March 12. See 


page 86. 
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savings or checking account copy 

of the misadventure that befe!! Mrs. 

MARGE MorETTI of Maplewood. New 

Jersey. Mrs. MORETTI, you rvmem. 

ber, cached $300 in cash, $600 in 

R T Government bonds, and four shares 
of A. T. & T. in her oven for safe. 

keeping. She also used the oven 


for its proper purpose, the baking 

of a lemon meringue pie. The result 

g 5 * was crisp currency, bonds, and 
stock which, fortunately, were not 


so badly damaged that they couldn't 
be replaced. 
It happens that Mrs. Morern 
a D | T i O N works for a building and loan assgo- 
ciation in Maplewood. She had been 
meaning to transfer her savings 
there, but, she told reporters, “‘some- 
thing always came up” to delay the 
move. Meanwhile, the oven got the 
available 
“You can’t imagine how awful I 
felt when I realized what I had 
now done,” said Mrs. M. And the boss 
bawled her out for not keeping her 
money in the association. 
But that’s where the restored bills 
and securities will be spending their 
time. 


Reports to the Family 


Iw commenting on banks’ annual 
reports (as we did last month), 
mention might well be made of the 
special attention numerous institu- 
tions give staff contributions to the 
year’s work. 

Some banks issue special reports 
to their employees, explaining in- 
come and outgo, mentioning fringe 
benefits, and emphasizing that, when 
the last figure has been analyzed, 
the staff is the bank. As LAWRENCE 
F. STERN, president of the American 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 


“Why not get the large economy size 
and really save?” 
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Invest your mortgage 
money in a 
well-planned house— 


Gunnison’s 
Talisman 


garbage disposal unit, is available as an optional! feature with the Talisman. 


ATURALLY you want to put your mortgage money into 
N a house that won’t go out-of-date quickly . . . into a 
house that, because of its quality construction and modern 
design, will remain highly saleable from year to year. The 
new Gunnison Talisman is just that kind of house. 


A nationally famous architect, Henry Hill, designed 
the Talisman to meet the needs of the public for a good- 
looking, comfortable home at a modest price. A glance 
at the pictures and plan will show how well he accom- 
plished his purpose. No wonder home-buyers are en- 
thusiastic about this latest Gunnison Home! 

The Talisman, like the other Gunnison Homes, is the 
reliable product of an established company, a subsidiary 
of United States Steel Corporation. If you’re looking for 
superior mortgage opportunities in the $6500 to $12,000 
range, get in touch with your local Gunnison dealer. 


Long wall spaces, well-placed windows, and convenient 
~~, traffic arrangement give distinction to the Talisman living room. 
~ 


A \ 


Outstanding features of the TALISMAN: 


@ Carrier summer and winter air conditioning* © American Kitchen with dishwasher* and 
© Hotpoint electric range, refrigerator, garbage disposer* 

washer and dryer* © Perimeter heating 
® Picture window @ Wood-paneled interiors 
® Convenient traffic arrangement ®@ Sliding closet doors 
@ Three large bedrooms @ Permaglas water heater 

* Optional 

Gunnison Homes, Inc. 
Dept. B 43 
New Albany, Indiana 


Please send me free copies of your new 
booklets, “Gunnison Homes Plan For Better 
Living” and “Let's Choose A Gunnison 
Home.” 


“Gunnison” and “Talisman” 
—trade-marks of Gunnison Homes, Inc. 


@(iunnison Homes 


Manufactured by Gunnison Homes, Inc., New Albany, Indiana 
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Because we 
work 
around 

the clock... 


YOUR 

CHECKS 

ARE 

COLLECTED FASTER 


THE NATIONAL CITY 
BANK of Cleveland 


{1845} 623 Euclid Ave. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


MORE OF YOUR 
SERVICES TO YOUR 
OWN CUSTOMERS 


Use these colorful, well-illustrated folders 
and inserts without distribution cost at 
your tables and counters. Enclose a dif- 
ferent folder or insert each month with all 
statements, notices, etc. More than 3,000 
financial institutions effectively use our ad- 
vertising literature. Be sure to get samples! 


Samples are Free! 


22 different savings folders 

3 checking account folders 

1 folder listing your bank services 

12 various loan service folders 

3 folders featuring deposit boxes 

12 printed inserts 

Proofs of 68 newspaper ad mats 
Description of our radio commercial 


oOo0000000 


KARL G. BEHR Advertising Agency 
300B Francis Palms Bidg., 
Detroit 1, Mich. 


Please send free samples checked above to 


Bonk 
Address 


City, State 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 
National Bank and Trust Company 
of Chicago, put it in his report to 
the employees, “the achievements 
are yours, the progress is due to 
your own efforts.” And RAYMOND 
N. BALL, president of the Lincoln 
Rochester Bank and Trust Company, 
Rochester, New York, in a similar 
pamphlet, said: “Whatever our com- 
pany may accomplish is the com- 
bined result of our efforts ... our 
working together.” 

First National Bank and Trust 
Company of Tulsa honored the staff 
by picturing it on the cover of the 
report to stockholders. First Na- 
tional Bank in Dallas gave three 
pages to “The First Family” and 
devoted most of its January house 
organ to a report to employees; the 
theme was “It’s your story, too.” 
Georgia Railroad Bank and Trust 
Company of Augusta presented the 
staff as “the human side of the 
ledger.” 

These are just samplings; we wish 
there were more space to review 
the innumerable salutes to the folks 
who are the banks. 


Your Estate Planning 


P. Scott, assistant vice- 
president of the LaSalle National 
Bank, Chicago, writes: 

“In your January 1953 issue there 
was an article by EARL S. MACNEILL, 
vice-president of the Irving Trust 
Company, on estate planning [‘‘What 
Is Estate Planning?” on page 64] 


which is the finest practical presen. 
tation I have seen published. 

“I do want you to know that we 
think so highly of it that we wish 
to provide all of our officers with a 
copy of it for the departmental man- 
ual. I do hope that you have no ob- 
jection to this use of the article.” 

We had none, of course. 

Incidentally, the MACNEILL series, 
appearing monthly in “The Family 
Dollar” department, is attracting 
wide attention. 


The Thunderer Rumbles, 
Good-Naturedly 


Ivs just possible you don’t read 
the London Times and thus missed 
a chuckleful editorial. (The fellow 
who wrote it for the old Thunderer 
must have had fun, too.) 

Captioned, “‘The Mechanized Over- 
draft,” this leader was built on a 
stray item of bank news from 
America: a bank here had a drive- 
in! 

Curiosity as to how soon the human 
race [said the editorial] and, more 
particularly, that part of it which 
lives in the United States, will lose 
the use of its legs is carried a step 
nearer to satisfaction by news that 
a bank is being reconstructed to allow 
motorists to drive in and to do their 
business at the wheel. This pioneer 
branch—and who can doubt that 
others will follow in the trail it is 
blazing?—[several hundred have, Sir 
Editor] merely brings banking be- 
latedly up to date. Meals can be 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) 


This cartoon is from the 1952 annual report of the Girard 
Trust Corn Exchange Bank of Philadelphia 
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The COSTLY Way Ni 


Now 


JOHNSON 


OFFERS 
labor Saving 
EQUIPMENT 
FOR BANKS! 


Bankers everywhere are talking about 
the new Johnson Model 60-SS Auto- 
matic Coin Counting and Packaging machine now being 
LABOR-SAVING ... 
COST-CUTTING used by progressive banks from coast to coast. 
~/ FULLY AUTOMATIC COUNTING From a labor-saving standpoint alone, this timely equip- 
- AND PACKAGING i ment is a must in your bank—especially in today's limited 
ONLY FULLY AUTOMATIC 
EQUIPMENT HAMDUNG A labor market. But cost-saving through labor-saving is only 
USED COMMODITY (COINS) one of the benefits this Johnson equipment offers you. It 
~/ ASSURES OPTIMUM ACCURACY enables you to handle and distribute coins faster, serve cus- 
~/ ELIMINATES ELEMENT OF tomers better, and increase business for your community 
FATIGUE 
and your bank. Note the major advantages listed. 
MEETS PEAK PRODUCTION 
DEMANDS Write today for the complete story on this modern 


/ INCREASES VAULT CAPACITY BY labor-saving and cost-cutting equipment. 
REDUCING MONEY INVENTORY 


Jf BETTER CONTROL OF COINS 


AND AUDIT... FASTER 
CIRCULATION = Johns on 
~/ STIMULATES BUSINESS THROUGH 


BETTER SERVICE Johnson Fare Box Company 


/ DESIGNED TO BANKERS’ Subsidiary of Bowser, Inc. 
4619 North Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, lilinois 
New ‘York Office: 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Johnson Has Been Protecting Billions of Dollars in Transportation Revenue .. . and is now Protecting 
Billions in U. S. Bomber Investments with Precision Armament Equipment 
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HOW A HUNDRED YEARS AND A BILLION AND A HALF DOLLARS Haepal 


LEVI P. MORTON 


Director, 
The Home Insurance Company, 18533 
Vice President 
of the United States, 1889-1893. 


Tue First Home agents appointed a hun- 
dred years ago faced an unprecedented era 
of progress—of challenge and of opportu- 
nity. The century that lay before them was 
to encompass the whole gamut of human 
experience—from booms to bust, wars and 
peace, growth and growing pains—yet al- 
ways, in every field of endeavor, the keynote 
was expansion—and always the demands on 
the supplier of property insurance grew 
greater. They did a big job and did it well, 
these early Home agents. On the foundation 
they built and in the spirit of service they 
created, The Home today faces its second 
century with full confidence. 


Crystal Palace, New York 


On April 13, 1853, The Home winded. 


Victory, New York 


to provide better insurance services to more more than 52,000 outstanding Homipres 


BANKING Apr 


1853 | 
at 1898 1900 190) 
Gold Rush, Klondike ae Automobile Show, New York @ >< <n Wright Brothers, Kitty Hawk, N.C. Pie, F 
; adventure and progress of the nation... has paid out more than a billion and a half dollars in-claim@polic 


lhe Lulure 


HAREPARED THE HOME TO SERVE YOU BETTER NOW—AND IN THE YEARS TO COME 


st Oil Weil, Titusville, Pa: Chic 


ne wainded.. 


.in the century since, has looked upon the trials and triumphs, joys and tragedies, excitement, 


ngth, and facilities 


.has acquired the experience, stre 


Your Home agent today performs services and provides protection un- 
dreamed of a hundred years ago. This is only a beginning. Today’s 
challenges and problems will become the opportunities and advancements 
of tomorrow. This you can count on—The Home and its agents will be 
alert to your insurance needs whatever they may be in the days to come. 
This has been the pattern of the past. It is the promise of the future. 


THE HOME® 
Company 


1 Nations, New York Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
FIRE AUTOMOBILE MARINE 


100% ANNIVERSARY 
=>, 


lom@presentatives everywhere. 


THE HOME INDEMNITY COMPANY, AN AFFILIATE, WRITES CASUALTY INSURANCE, FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 
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; eport to Loan Officers 


By providing complete IBM Collateral 
Reports on field-warehoused inventories 
Lawrence System has made this type of loan 
easier to handle and more profitable than ever 
before. The IBM reports are easy to read and 
complete in every detail. 


Here’s what the Lawrence—IBM Collateral 
Reports do for you: 


@ Provide a monthly recap of all in and out move- 
ments of commodities under Warehouse Receipt. 


@ Show total dollar amounts of collateral on hand. 
@ Cut the costs of servicing commodity loans. 


With the addition of this new method of 
recording inventory movements, Lawrence 
offers its receipt holders a Field Warehouse 
Service consistent with the most modern bank- 
ing methods . . . and with Lawrence — IBM 
Collateral Reports, the proof is right under 
your eye. 


LAWRENCE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
Operations of Lawrence 
Nationwide Field Warchousing 


37 Drumm Street, San Francisco, California 
100 N. La Salle St., Chicago 2, Ill. » 72 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. 


OFFICES IM PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 

eaten, films seen and television pro- 
grams watched without first going 
through the time-wasting and strenu- 
ous process of disembarkation from 
upholstered comfort. ... Progress has 
now tempted those conservative- 
minded men, the bankers, but, as al- 
ways, the gift horse repays inspection 
of its mouth. 


The writer warns that “this is a 
wicked as well as a progressive 
world,” and before British bank cus- 
tomers demand motorized banks 
“they should draw up a prudent 
balance sheet of possible profit and 
loss.” 

This country would need the tough- 
ness American films have accustomed 
us to if it was to ensure that our en- 
terprising criminal class would not 
be the first to benefit. As the law- 
abiding depositor drops into second 
gear and edges modestly towards the 
counter, there will be a screech such 
as is now only heard indoors at the 
cinema. A model, bullet-proof and 
capable of doing 90 miles an hour 
with ease—qualities not possessed by 
the law-abiding depositor’s vehicle— 
will crash its way to the receipt of 
custom. When the invader has van- 
ished in a cloud of smoke from its 
exhaust, there will be crumpled wings 
if not winged customers left behind. 
Bank staffs, being stout citizens, will 
not take this lying down. Soon the 


clerks will do their duty astride motor 
bicycles with running engines. Mobile 
police, lurking alert in the back- 
ground, will help unnerve the man 
slinking in at the wheel of his power 
“baby” and miserably aware of his 
overdraft. Crime will not always 
pay, but it will have its hours of 
triumph. A speed king of the under- 
world in one such hour will draw the 
money in four figures on a bearer— 
and subsequently bouncing—cheque 
and drive off undetected in the car he 
has stolen from the chairman of the 
bank. That will be the acme of prog- 
ress. 


“It's Always Nice to See You" 


W: respectfully call the Times’ at- 
tention—and yours—to DICK ERIC- 
SON’s cartoon feature on pages 48 
and 49. Dick has some fun with the 
motorized banking idea, too. In an 
imaginative outburst that produced 
Goldbergian results, he comes up 
with the logical conclusion: After 
all, there’s still something to be said 
for walk-in banking and its more 
leisurely opportunities for pleasant 
customer-banker relationships. 

This picture story—one of DICK’s 
best—was inspired, not by the Thun- 
derer’s piece, but by a little item in 
The Royal Bank Magazine, published 
by The Royal Bank of Canada, on 
the snorkel: 


The cat’s name, of course, is Tom. He’s official rodent controller (comptroller?) 
of State-Planters Bank & Trust Co., Richmond, Va., which charges his weekly 


ration allowance to general expenses. 


Tom recently achieved national fame, 


thanks to successive write-ups by the bank’s staff paper, the Richmond News 

Leader, and an Associated Press reporter. Also, an AP photographer took his 

picture, which contributed heavily to the publicity. And BANKING adds its bit 

to Tom’s bulging scrapbook. All in all, that’s pretty good coverage. (The young 
lady in our picture is Dot Newbill of the bank.) 
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We welcome your in- 
quiries and the op- 
portunity of working 


with you in furthering 
your business interests 


in Japan and abroad. . 


184 Branches 
located in key cities 
throughout Japan. 


THE 


FUJI BANK 


LTD, 


1-Chome, HEAD OFFICE. voda-ku, 
Tokyo. 


LO NN BRANCH 
1-4, Copthall Chambers, Angel Court, 
London, E.C. 2 


JEWELRY 


FROM 


ESTATES 


PURCHASED 
APPRAISED 
BIDS SUBMITTED 


Jewels of Any Description 


DIAMONDS 
PEARLS 
EMERALDS 
SAPPHIRES 


RUBIES 


GOLD, SILVER OR PLATINUM 
JEWELRY 


CHARLES BRAUNSTEIN « co. 


608 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


BANK REFERENCE 
MANUFACTURERS TRUST CO. 
513 FIFTH AVE. * NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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On Your Bank:.. 
install a United 
WEATHER 
“TOWER 
Flashes Official 
U.S. Weather Forecasts 
Performs a worthy 
PUBLIC SERVICE 
and Builds Good Will 


A Vigilant Sentinel! 
Works Day and Night 


for You and the 
& Community 


BOX 2135 


An A.I|.B. Footnote 


Banxine was a listener, a couple 
of weeks ago, at an unusual con- 
ference. The examiners who read 
the papers written by American In- 
stitute of Banking correspondence 
students sat around a table in a 
New York hotel and talked over 
grading problems, standards, final 
exams, and other items concerning 
their section of this campusless edu- 
cational organization. 

If you’re an A.I.B. correspondent 
student, just keep your seat; we’re 
not giving away any trade secrets, 
such as the questions on your next 
test or how you did on the last one. 
But it can be said, without violating 
confidences, that these examiners— 
college professors and bankers—are 
very conscientious, sympathetic, 
helpful fellows. They’re interested 
in. the Institute’s work and in the 
students’, and they try to help. 

Somebody told the story of a stu- 
dent who asked the A.1.B.’s national 
office for the name of the man who 
had read his papers during the past 
year. 

“On every one of them,” said this 
candidate for the Institute certifi- 
cate, “he made a constructive, en- 
couraging comment. I'd like to meet 
him—and I want my wife to meet 
him, too.” 

The examiner grinned. 

“That,” he observed, “is praise 
than which there is no whicher!” 


Susie 


Tuomas J. GALLAGHER has a check- 
ing account at the Brooklyn office of 


Teller Harvey, Susie and Mrs. Gallagher 


“Is the cost of living down. . 
forget something?” 


or did| 


the Manufacturers Trust Company 
of New York. The tellers know 
him. But they don’t know his wife. 
Rather, they didn’t know her. 

One day Mrs. G., accompanied by 
small daughter SUSIE, went to the 
bank to cash a check made out to 
her by Mr. G. The teller, Miss MARE 
Harvey, asked for indentification 
A hasty inventory of Mrs. Ga 
LAGHER’S handbag produced none. 

Then she had an idea. Everybody 
calls SUSIE the spittin’ image of her 
dad. Lifting the little girl to the 
top of the counter, the anxious 
mother asked: 

“Will she do?” 

Miss HARVEY looked, laughed, and 
said, “She certainly will!” So the 
check was cashed, and another good 
banking story went into the records. 

JOHN L. COOLEY 
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To keep pace with modern standards 


ot living ou @ There is tremendous need 


for all kinds of construction 


institutions, buildings 


highways 


basic community facilities 


/ 


The Construction Industry 


has the immediate capacity 


to build these essential 


projects wherever needed 


Maximum economy, efficiency 


in construction does result 


from centralizing full 
responsibility in the 
General Contractor of 
established reliability 


THE A. G. Cc. EMBLEM 


The ASSOCIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS of AMERICA, Inc. 


Representing more than 6,300 of the Nation’s Leading General Contracting Firms of Proven Skill, Responsibility and Integrity — 
Engaged in the Construction of Buildings, Highways, Railroads, Airports, Public Works, Defense Projects 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, MUNSEY BUILDING, WASHINGTON 4, D.C. 


America Progresses Through Construction . . . Construct by Contract ! 
April 1953 
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When you think of 
ALUMINUM... 


PEOPLES 
FIRST 


America can be proud of its aluminum 
industry! 

1952 was the first million-ton alu- 
minum year on record! 

With the completion of a giant 
$500 million expansion program in 
1954, our nation’s aluminum industry 
will be able to turn out 1.5 million 
tons of aluminum a year—an in- 
crease of 90% over pre-Korean pro- 
duction. 

Aluminum has entered every phase 
of modern living . . . from kitchen 
utensils to ocean superliners. And in 
the armed forces alone, aluminum 
can be used for more than 1,300 
different products. 

Peoples First National has ac- 
quired extensive experience in serving 
the aluminum industry. This knowl- 
edge and our widespread contacts in 
the industry are frequently of value 
to Correspondents. If you’re consider- 
ing a Pittsburgh Correspondent, we 
will welcome the opportunity of 
presenting the facts about our com- 
prehensive services. 


PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Correspondent Bank Department 


P. O. Box 506, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Member Bank Wire 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Ar some time or other, all banks 
receive complaints about things they 
have done or left undone, at least in 
the customer’s opinion, and they are 
accustomed to pouring oil on the 
troubled waters. However, we doubt 
if any other bank has ever been 
called upon to adjust differences 
with a colony of bees, as was our 
bank recently. 

The complaining lady was very 
nice about her grievance—her criti- 
cism was gentle—but she made it 
clear that she needed help and 
needed it immediately. She was oper- 
ating a motor court next to a beauti- 
ful orange grove. Just outside the 
grove were a dozen or so hives of 
bees, placed there that they might 
take advantage of the blooming trees 
and make large quantities of deli- 
cious orange blossom honey for their 
owner. 

The industrious little fellows lived 
up to their reputation. From their 
hives they flew to gather nectar from 
the blossoms, acquiring plenty of 
pollen in the process. From the trees 
they flew back to their hives, heavily 
laden, and in their flight they passed 
over the motor court, dropping pol- 
len on the daily wash of towels and 
linens, on the awnings and the win- 
dows, and on the cars parked in the 
court, leaving hundreds of small yel- 
low stains, which were naturally 
very annoying to the motor court 
owner and her guests. 

Of course you can’t take a bee into 
court as a public nuisance; and, 
since it was her impression that the 
bees were the property of the bank 
(as someone had told her),.she had 
come to explain her plight and to 
ask if.the bee hives and their busy 
tenants could not be moved to a 
more remote spot in the grove, so 
that their route would be changed. 

Since the bees were not stationed 
on the bank’s property and were not 
owned by the bank, the officer to 


whom she told her tale of woe wag 
unable to help her, though very sym. 
pathetic about her dilemma. She left 
the bank in a rather downhearteg 
mood, to make another attempt to 
discover the owner of the little work. 
ers who were causing her so much 
trouble, still with a bee in her 
bonnet. 


Tue young couple had a_ joint 
checking account and were having 
the usual “put and take” troubles, 
The wife was almost in tears when 
she came into the bank in response 
to a notice that the account was 
overdrawn and that payment had 
been refused on a check which ghe 
had given to a swanky hat shop. 


“But this is a joint account!” she 
protested, tearfully. “Half of it’s 
mine and half of it’s my- husband's, 
I hadn’t used anywhere near my half 
this month. Here you’ve been pay- 
ing all of his checks out of my half 
of the account, and it isn’t fair to do 
that! After he’s used up his half of 
the account, it’s his checks you 
should turn down—not mine!” 

BELLE S. HAMILTON 


We have found that you can re 
move paint from slacks with clean- 
ing fivid, a good brush and a pair 
ot sharp scissors. 


A politician is a person who ap- 
proaches every subject with an open 
mouth. 


If Jack Arvey wins another elec 
tion in Illinois, the Chicago Cubs 
should sign him as manager. 


What this country needs is a Reno 
that will divorce politics from crime. 


Santa Claus is the only guy who 
knows how to solve the world’s 
problems and who doesn’t want to 
be President. 
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4 ways to handle More Accounts 
...more efficiently 


(WHICH ONE IS MOST NEEDED IN YOUR BANK?) 


1. THE NEW MOSLER “SWING-WAY” Seat helps eliminate the 
fatigue that keeps your tellers and counter clerks from doing 
their speediest, most accurate work. Compact . . . space- 
saving . . . adjustable to any person, for either sitting or 
leaning . .. swings under counter when not in use. Rectangu- 
lar seat with 14-inch Air Foam cushion gives maximum 
comfort and freedom from tensions. Special adjustable foot- 
rest helps employee stay relaxed. Easily and inexpensively 
installed on any type floor. Mail coupon for details. 


3. THE MOSLER DAY AND NIGHT DEPOsiTorY helps you get new 
accounts by extending the convenience of ‘after hours” 
banking to all potential customers. Has both a slot for envelope 
deposits and a key-operated hopper for bag deposits. Made 
of stainless steel. 25 keys for hopper door and 25 bags with 
name of your bank furnished with unit. May be installed in 
place of existing night depository, included in drive-in 
window or “Snorkel” installation or separately, if no present 
depository exists. It’s the kind of unit any customer can use 
at any time! Mail coupon for full details! 


NEW, detailed information available free on each of these 
modern Mosler bank units. Send for it, today. It’s the first 
step toward greater efficiency in your bank! 


IF IT’S MOSLER ... IT'S SAFE 


Mosler Safe ““ 


World’s ai builders of safes and bank vaults . . . Mosler 
built the U. S. Gold Storage Vaults at'Fort Knox and the 
famous bank vaults that withstood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima 


April 1953 


2. MODERN REVO-FILE gives your clerks finger-tip control over 
thousands of signature cards, credit cards, mortgage and 
other type records—from an easy sitting position. Compact 
.-- mobile ...saves lost time and motion... helps prevent 
fatigue, errors. Uses your present card records. No costly 
transposition job required. Will not mutilate them. Pays for 
itself in the time and money it saves. Variety of models 
available (including fully automatic electric model) to ac- 
commodate all standard card sizes. Mail coupon for details. 


4. THE MOSLER 24-HOUR DEPOSITORY also enables you to gain 
new accounts. Made of stainless steel, this unit has a special 
protected slot for envelope deposits. It may be added 
separately to your existing Night Depository facilities (which 
provide only for bag deposits), thus extending your ‘‘after 
hours” service . . . making it available to any customer at 
any time. Our engineers will be happy to show you the best 
and most economical method of providing this service. Just 
mail coupon for details! 


The Mosler Safe Company, Dep’t -B-4 
32nd Street and Fifth Avenue, New York 1, New York 


Please send me complete information about the Mosler bank 
equipment I have checked here. 


1 New Mosler Swing-Way Seat 0 Revo-File, Rotary Card File 
0 Mosler Day and Night Depository O Mosler 24-Hour Depository 
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How a Small Bank 
Met a Big Emergency 


Here is an unusual example of 
resourcefulness and interbank co- 
operation in meeting a serious emer- 
gency—fire. WILLIAM M. EDENS, 
assistant comptroller of Continen- 
tal Illinois National Bank and Trust 
Company, Chicago, who sends us 
the story, raises some pertinent 
questions: “In case of fire in the 
night, can you open for business 
next morning, with records and 
equipment? Have you proper in- 
surance coverage, including ‘extra 
expense’? Have you a city corres- 
pondent to give you expert help?” 
Here’s how the management of the 
recently burned-out First National 
Bank of Geneva, Illinois, met these 
and other problems in one of those 
“once-in-a-lifetime” emergencies. 


ENEVA, Illinois, is a 5,000-popu- 
(; lation county seat, some 50 

miles west of Chicago. On 
the night of Sunday, February 1, 
the worst fire ever to strike the 
business district seriously damaged 
several buildings, including the 
First National Bank. 

In the small hours of Monday 
morning, while firemen were still 
fighting the flames, the bank’s presi- 
Gent, William C. Wood, called a 


meeting of his board. It was ap- 
parent that, the bank couldn’t open 
for business at 9 o’clock. However, 
the directors agreed that banking 
services must be available at the 
usual time. 

Director R. C. Skoglund, owner 
of a large furniture store nearby, 
offered his show window and bal- 
cony space for temporary quarters. 
The board accepted gratefully. 
Equipment salvaged from the burn- 
ing building by firemen and bank 
staff members was moved to the 
store and a display window was set 
up with tables for tellers’ use. 

“It was an anxious moment at 8 
A.M., the hour for which the time 
locks were set,” says Mr. Edens. 
“But when the combinations were re- 
leased the vault door opened and 
the contents were found unharmed. 
Records and supplies in the book 
vault were likewise in good condi- 
tion. A minimum amount of cash 
was taken to the store, together 
with records of demand and time 
deposits. Thus the bank met its 
9 o’clock opening in a furniture 
store window and display space 
where business was transacted for 
three days. President Wood told 
the Chief National Bank Examiner 


First National 
Bank of Geneva’s 
lobby and _ teller 
facilities in the 
showroom of the 
Tri-City Garage, 
its temporary 
home. President 
Wood is seated at 
the left. The bank 
plans to erect a 
new building on 
the site 


President William C. Wood at his ¢ 

in the window of the furniture 

which was the bank’s first home afte 
the fire 


and the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Chicago of these makeshift arrange 
ments.” 

Meanwhile, officers of the Conti- 
nental Illinois National Bank and 
Trust Company, a Chicago corres 
pondent of the First, had read of 
the fire, and sent three senior staff 
members, including the auditor and 
an experienced operating man, t0 
Geneva to offer help. These mei 
made suggestions covering such 
points as immediate notification of 
customers through advertising and 
signs; removal of additional sal 
vageable equipment; notification of 
insurance carriers; preparation of 
inventory of furniture and equip 
ment; procurement of a safe for us 
in the store; and assignment o 
guards to both quarters. 

Attention then turned to the prob 
lem of operating in a temporary 
location. It was apparent that some 
thing more suitable than the Skog 
lund store was necessary. One bi0@ 
from the bank is the Tri-City @ 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 17) © 
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STEADY GROWTH THROUGH SPECIALIZED SERVICE 
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nent aa and mass produc- 
tion, according to a noted economist, 
are the “twin pillars of American 
prosperity.” 

By giving the average family the 
means and the incentive to accumu- 
late more and more products of mass 
production, installment credit stim- 
ulates sales and speeds the economic 
turnover which we know as pros- 
perity. 

In time of illness or other trou- 
ble, installment credit provides the 
American family with cash to cush- 
ion the disaster . . . a cushion which 
falls within the traditional Amer- 
ican framework of individual eco- 
nomic independence. 

At the same time, installment 
credit provides profitable “work” 
for funds entrusted to hundreds of 
lending institutions from coast to 
coast. 

No other country has developed 
installment credit to the same ex- 
tent as the United States . . . no 
other country is so prosperous. We, 


Insured payment protection brings peace-of-mind 

te both borrower and lender since each knows 
That no payment will become delinquent as a 
result of illness, injury or death. 


at Old Republic, believe there is a 
connection between these two facts. 
We believe that installment credit is 
a vital tool for improving the Amer- 
ican standard of living. 


But... these benefits 
involve risk 


Almost unanimously, lenders agree 
that the average American is a good 
risk. If he can pay, he will. The 
lender makes it his business to dis- 
cover and assess all the factors which 
bear on his borrower’s ability to re- 
pay. If they appear favorable, he 
grants the credit confidently. 

But there are three factors which 
no lender, and no borrower, can 
foresee .. . factors which can cancel 
ability to repay overnight: Death, 
Injury, Illness. 


Eliminating that Risk 
is our Business 


It was only natural for wise install- 
ment credit officers to seek a solu- 
tion long accepted in the field of 
commercial credit — Life and Dis- 
ability Insurance on those whose 
earning power must repay the loan. 

Yet ordinary insurance did not fit 
the needs of “retail” credit opera- 
tions. Few policies were available in 
suitable amounts. (Imagine asking 
your insurance agent for $321.36 
worth of Life Insurance.) If avail- 
able, underwriting and clerical 
problems would have made the cost 
prohibitive. Many companies did not 
offer any decreasing-term coverage. 


rough 


businessman 


Here was a vital 
highly - special- 
ized need which 
Old Republic de- 
termined to fill. 
Special policies 
were worked out 
—including a full 
line of group and 
optional coverage 
on Life, Accident 
and Health, writ- 
ten on either a monthly-decreasing 
or a level-term basis. New form: 
and charts were developed, to sim 
plify the handling of Credit Insur 
ance by the lender. Because of these 
special methods of handling, rates 
were set at a figure which assured 
ready acceptance by lender and bor 
rower alike. 


This chart 
reflects the results 


During the past ten years, Install- 
ment Credit Insurance — and the 
Old Republic which helped pioneer 
the field and is now the leading spe 
cialist in the field — have grown 
phenomenally. 

Business men, buyers, borrower 
and lenders saw immediately thal 
the man who needs _installmen! 
credit also needs insurance — ant 
needs it more than most people 
They agreed that... 


Credit Insurance 
is Good Business 


... good business for the installment 
buyer, because it allows him to fill 


Thanks to Old Repub 
lic, Consumer Credit 
Insurance always fits 
the obligation as pre 
cisely as does the lid 
on a box. 
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his needs out of current income 
without risking his family’s future. 


..good business for the business- 
man, because it helps him to sell 
more merchandise and keep it sold. 


...good business for the borrower, 
because it permits him to use credit 
more safely and more freely. 


... good business for the lender, be- 
cause it safeguards his funds and his 
customer goodwill. 


This plan protects both 

your Assets and your Goodwill 

When injury, illness or death strikes 
the borrower and his family, emo- 
tional tension may prevent them 
from judging the lender’s position 
fairly. Everyone who deals with 
credit problems knows how much 
damaging, unfair word-of-mouth ad- 
vertising can result from a perfectly 
fair decision. 

Naturally, it is important to pro- 
tect financial assets .. . but goodwill 
is a vital business asset, too. A credit 
man’s toughest decisions come when 
he must choose between them .. . 
when he must risk goodwill to pre- 
serve financial resources, or vice- 
versa. 


Why choose? Why not protect 
both — against the risks of death. 


When they buy or borrow on the installment plan, 


illness, accident — with Consumer 
Credit Insurance? 
Good for the Borrower — 
Good for the Lender 

In the very nature of the deal, it is 
evident that the family which uses 
installment credit is poorly 
equipped to cope with death or dis- 
ability. A debt that outlives the 
wage-earner — or comes due when 
he can earn no wage — can create 
a major financial crisis and damage 
credit beyond re- 
pair. With In- 
sured Payments, 
a family can use 
its credit both 
wisely and freely. 

The advantages 
to the lender are 
equally clear. 
His financial 
resources are pro- 
tected. He gains 
invaluable good- 
will and favor- 
able word-of-mouth advertising each 
time insurance cancels a payment. 
He has an important competitive 
advantage and an impressive sales 
point for any customer who might 
hesitate to sign an unprotected note. 
Insured Payments can help him to 
build business, goodwill and finan- 
cial security. 


You'll find Old Re- 
ublic's experienced 
id staff always 
ready to counsel 
with you regarding 
matte 


rs Consumer 
Credit Insurance. 


most families value the protection of Insured Pay- 
ments. Within the past year, the time-payment obli- 
gations of more than three million families have 


been safeguarded by one company — Old Republic. 


200 million 


100 million 


800 million 


700 million 


600 million 


500 million 


400 million 
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To provide on- 
the-spot service, 
Old Republic main- 
tains ten regional 
offices with the largest 
field staff of specialists in 
consumer credit insurance. 


Helping YOU to Get Full Benefit 
from the Advantages of Insured Payments 


eens Old Republic is the largest in- 
surance company specializing in Credit 
Insurance, it offers unparalleled experience, 
prestige and facilities to any lending insti- 
tution interested in investigating this mod- 
ern protection. 

Through the years, Old Republic has 
gained detailed knowledge of the lender’s 
problems — and how to solve them. The 
prestige of this Company is invaluable in 
building customer confidence and goodwill. 
Streamlined facilities for writing insurance 
and handling claims clear away quantities 
of red tape for the lending institution and 
its customers. 


Coast-to-Coast Service 


Through the Chicago home office and ten 
regional offices — each staffed with spe- 
cialists in consumer credit insurance prob- 
lems — Old Republic puts competent ad- 
vice and service at its customers’ disposal. 
The most experienced service staff in the 
field, traveled 
more than 900,000 miles last year in order 
to help our customers get full benefit from 
Credit Life and Disability Insurance. 


these regional managers 


Every Claim Builds Goodwill 


Prompt, efficient handling of claims is one 
of the most valuable forms of advertising 
for Old Republic customers. That is why 
we have devoted years to perfecting a spe- 
cial method of claims handling that has 
earned a nation-wide reputation for fair- 
dealing — for us, and for our customers. 


Complete Protection 


Old Republic offers a full line of policies 
— either group or optional, level or de- 
creasing term. Coverage is supplied in the 
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installment for each day he is unable 
work, subject to policy specifications, 


ment. 
Simple Forms and Charts the bu: 
Long experience has enabled Old Republic able tl 
to work out special methods of underwrit. 
ing which fit your normal credit-routing. get pe 
There is no need for complicated figuring § Corpo! 
Old Republic supplies its customers with clearec 
rate charts based on their own actual fig phone 
ures. Rates are shown for each type off First's 
insurance, when used in connection with I oftern 
each type of credit extended by the cu tion a 
tomers — including personal loans. direg 
automobile loans, real estate mortgages, Wood 
appliance loans and all types of dealer Nex 
paper. set up 
tures. 
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Free Advertising Material 


Old Republic offers, without charge, a wide 
variety of folders, posters, newspaper mats, 


etc. These are specially-designed — agains 
a background of many years’ experience — 


to appeal to the customers of each type of The 
Coo institution we serve. When they use thes to the 
exact amounts needed. Each policy is tailor- ho, 
Insurance sells itself and becomes one of locati 
Life Insurance — If the borrower dies dur- their biggest competitive talking points in & vaults 
ing the term of his loan, this insurance selling credit service. cash 
pays the entire balance due on his account. each ' 
There are no restrictions as to sex or occu- Prestige built on Satisfaction 
pation. It covers death from any cause, i aad Tue 
including suicide. No medical examination Naturally, your rear ty knows the at was | 
is required vantages of dealing with a Company of 
established name and prestige to match 
Accident Insurance — If an accident re- your own. Old Republic invites the fullest The | 
quiring medical care occurs during the investigation of its record for giving com fj Out t 
term of the loan, and disables the borrower pletely satisfactory service to more than J sever 
so that he is unable to work for more than 4,500 of America’s leading financial inst. & this 
14 consecutive days, the insurance pays 14 tutions — and their customers. We know helpe 
of the monthly installment for each day you will be pleased and proud to do bus- recor 
he is unable to work, subject to policy ness with our people. 
specifications, 
— ; A letter, wire, or phone call will bring the { 
ealth Insurance — If illness requiring Old Republic’s nearby regional manager  wige 
medical care originates during the term of to answer your questions fully and lay afte: 
the loan, and disables the borrower so that before you the details of our Insured Pay- fi 
he cannot work for more than 14 consecutive ment Plan. In today’s competitive situ- sol 
days—the insurance pays 149 of the monthly tion, you will find him valuable to know. ire 
by tl 
genc 
fire 
OLD REPUBLIC CREDIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY on 
vide 
James H. Jarrell, President Home Office, Bell Bidg., Chicago ring 
BIRMINGHAM DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO rey 
Brown-Marx Building 9339 San Ferando Way Russ Building adec 
CHARLOTTE DENVER TULSA 
Independence Building Colorado Building 1101 American Air Lines Bldg. ligh 
COLUMBUS LOS ANGELES WASHINGTON by 
Huntington Bank Building 101 S. Burlington 1001 Connecticut Ave., N.W. : 
OMAHA arra 
4805/2 S. 24th St. 
hav 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 
rage, run by a car dealer; it has a 
large show room and ample rear 


area occupied by the service depart- | 


ment. Charles Hanson, owner of 
the business, agreed to make avail- 
able the show room and sufficient 
rear area space, provided he could 
get permission of General Motors 


Corporation. The Continental quickly | 


cleared this hurdle through tele- 


phone talks with GM officials. The | 
First’s board met again late Monday | 
afternoon, approving the new loca- | 
tion and other actions of President | 


Wood during the day. 
Next a contractor was hired to 


set up the space and install the fix- | 
tures. This was quite a job, but | 


everything was ready by Wednesday 


night, and on Thursday morning | 


the bank was in business at a loca- 
tion that will see it through until 
new quarters have been built. 

The only customer inconvenience is 


to the holders of safe deposit boxes | 
who, after calling at the temporary | 


location, are accompanied to the 


vaults. Of course, the bank’s own | 
cash and records are transported | 


each way daily, under protection. 


Tue team from the Continental 


was highly commended by the First | 


National’s president and directors. 
The Chicago folks, in turn, pointed 
out that the Geneva bank had done 


several things to prepare itself for | 


this emergency, all of which had 
helped minimize the difficulties. Thus 
records not in use had keen pro- 
tected by either the cash vault or 


the fire-resistant book vault. Like- | 
wise, the machines had been covered | 
after business hours to minimize | 
fire and water damage. The vaults | 


were waterproof as well as fireproof. 

Additional precautions suggested 
by the Continental include: an emer- 
gency supply of forms kept in a 
fire and waterproof vault; extra- 
expense insurance coverage to pro- 
vide for the unusual and nonrecur- 
ring cost of providing temporary 
quarters; a review of the over-all 
adequacy of fire coverage in the 
light of today’s replacement costs. 


The First National’s emergency | 


arrangements, Mr. Edens points out, 


have enabled it to serve the custom- | 


ers “promptly, resourcefully, and 
courteously in this ‘once-in-a-life- 
time’ emergency. This was an acid 
test of management and morale in 
which each director, officer, and 
staff member fully measured up.” 
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you be the JUDGE 


That’s what we want you to be, the judge. But before you 
can judge the value of DURA-GRIP Check Book Covers, 
you'll have to see samples. Write or wire for samples to- 
day and find out how you can give these better check book 
covers to your depositors and yet save money three ways. 


DURA-GRIP CHECK BOOK COVERS are made from DURALEX, a 
material built like a cord tire from tough 

rubber and finest cotton fibre, in one 

piece construction. They lay flat; no 

seams, stitching or padding to make 

“lumps under the filler; will not bulk in 

pocket or handbag. 


Your depositors will like DURA-GRIP 
and you'll save money by using these 
better check book covers. 


DISTRIBUTED BY: 


BUSHONG COMPANY, Portland, Oregon 

CLARKE & COURTS, Houston, Beaumont, Dallas, Galveston and Harlingen, Texas; Lofayette, La. 

THE COLUMBUS BANK NOTE COMPANY, Columbus, Ohio 

H. S$. CROCKER CO. INC., Los Angeles and San Francisco, Calif. 

CURTIS 1000 INC., St. Poul Minn. 

DENNISON & SONS, Long Island City, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Boston, Mass.; Miami, Florida 

THE J. C. HALL COMPANY, Powtucket, R. |. 

JOHN H. HARLAND COMPANY, Atlanta, Georgio and Orlando, Florida 

THE IRWIN HODSON CO., Portland, Oregon 

HONOLULU STAR-BULLETIN, Honolulu, Howaii 

NORTH PACIFIC BANK NOTE CO., Secttie and Tacoma, Wash. 

OGDEN LITHOGRAPHING CO., Ogden, Utah 

PROTECTU BANK NOTE, CORP., Chicago, I!!. 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN BANK NOTE CO., Solt Lake City, Utah; Denver and Pueblo, Colo.; 
El Paso, Texas 

SCHWABACHER-FREY CO., Son Francisco, Calif. 

SOUTHWESTERN STATIONERY & BANK SUPPLY, Okichomo City, Lawton and Ponca City, Okla.; 
Amarillo, Texas 

SPOKANE LITHOGRAPHING CO., Spokane, Washington 

STAFFORD-LOWDON, Fort Worth, Texas 

WESTERN LITHOGRAPH CO., Los Angeles, Calif. 


COAST BOOK COVER COMPANY 


810 East Third Street, Los Angeles 54, California 
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Your Press Relations 


Here’s a new department that can help you and your bank. It’s the result of the interest in 
the “Bank News Roundtable” (February issue) where several financial and business editors 
discussed the handling of bank news and bank contacts with newspapermen. 

On this page each month members of the working press will talk over a practical question 
on bank press relations. Send us your question. We'll submit it to a couple of experts and 
publish their answers. Your name and the bank’s will be withheld if you so desire. 

Whether or not you’re concerned with the problem under discussion each month, you may 
want to check your judgment against that of the newsmen—the fellows who are on the receiv- 
ing end of bank press relations. 


The first question, below, is answered by two of the editors who participated in the 


February Roundtable. 


QUESTION 


We felt that our bank’s last annual report was a good one, but it didn’t get 
much newspaper publicity, even though we distributed it to our two local papers 
well in advance. Should we have had a press conference at which the report’s 
features were pointed out? 


GEORGE A. MOONEY, banking 
editor, The New York Times. 


— the questioner, in ret- 
rospect, sees features in the 
report worth pointing out at a press 
conference. If that is so, and these 
features were sufficiently news- 
worthy to warrant this special treat- 
ment, then the press conference was 
indicated. 

But while a conference is often 
desirable, it is rarely necessary. 
Where there is real news, a good 
reporter will recognize it and treat 
it accordingly. On the other hand, 
what the bank considers news may 
be viewed differently by the re- 
porter, so that when in doubt, it 
would be to the bank’s advantage 
to have a press conference and call 
attention to the points in which it 
is interested. 

But when a bank has an effective 
public relations program, it has 


Mr. Mooney 


continuous press relations, which 
means that it has made the effort 
to know the key editors and writers 
in its area who are concerned with 
banking news. And its relations 
with those people are carefully main- 
tained. Bankers must remember 
that newsmen are human, and that 
press relations cannot be turned on 
and off like a spigot, depending upon 
whether or not something is wanted. 

Also, the annual reports of banks 
are issued at about the same time 
during the early weeks of the new 
year. As a result, they must com- 
pete with each other for the limited 
amount of newspaper space and the 
time available to the writer or 
editor. The most newsy get the best 
treatment. The others, where all 
else is equal, usually get the kind 
of treatment which reflects the 
bank’s press relations during the 
rest of the year. 

In any event, even the most elab- 
orate press conference is no substi- 
tute for an effective, continuous 
press relations policy. 


ROBERT W. KELLUM, business- 
financial editor, The Indianapolis 
Star. 


by oon ask whether the bank should 
have had a press conference for 
release of its annual report. If a 
“Yes” answer is given, it’s a good 
deal like asking an engineer to de- 
sign a dam that will fit any stream 
on the continent. It can’t be done. 


A bank, like a river dam, forms 
a reservoir for purposeful use, k 
has much technical underpinning 
that demands just-right designing. 

The banker who may think his 
annual report didn’t get enough at 
tention from the press—even though 
il was a good one—has the satis 
faction of knowing he’s right on his 
technical task. This, of course, will 
pay off in more ways than realized. 
But did he do enough spade-work? 
Public relations calls for continuity. 

A press conference hardly would 
help, if the background for it wer 
too blurred. Men and women a 
signed as outlets for information 
are, for the most part, rather nor- 
mal individuals with the usual frail 
ties. They sometimes sin on the 
side of over-emphasis in favor of 
the things about which they know 
the most. Banks’ annual reports 
come but once every 12 months. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 21) 


Mr. Kellum 
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Only STEEL can 


me 


What price tin? If tin cans were made en- 
tirely of tin, they’d be far more costly. But 
99% of a tin can is steel...and millions of cans 
a year can be made at prices we all can afford. 
For steel in semi-finished form costs only 
about one fortieth as much as tin per pound. 


Stainless steel walls mark the handsome 
skyscrapers of Pittsburgh’s Gateway Cen- 
ter. Panels are made of corrosion-resistant 
Stainless Steel, backed up with lightweight 
concrete reinforced with welded wire fabric. 
These are attached to the building frame 
quickly and easily. Multi-story building 
walls go up with astonishing speed— in this 
project, at better than a floor-a-day rate. 
And because these wall panels weigh less, 
the weight of supporting structural mem- 
bers is also reduced, resulting in lower 
building costs. 


ve This trade-mark is your guide to yuatity steel 


STEEL 


They work high to dig deep. Steel derricks 
like this symbolize one of America’s most 
vital defense treasures . . . oil. To help bring 
up the “black gold” from its ancient, miles- 
deep resting places, U. S. Steel makes drill- 
ing rigs, steel drill pipe, casing and tubing, 
cement, pumps, wire lines, and tough alloy 
steels for the drilling bits that can bite 
through the hardest rock. 


Photo—Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 


Taking no chances is a good 
rule to follow on modern 
highways. Drive carefully— 
the life you save may be your 
own. This American 
Multisafty Cable Guard 
saves many lives, too. Over 
140 proving ground impact 
tests, using cars of all types, 
have demonstrated that this 
type of highway guard pro- 
vides greater protection at 


high speeds. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


Listes te. . . The Theatre Guild on the Air, presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel. 
National Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast network. Consult your newspaper for time and station. 


“0 starts 


AMERICAN BRIDGE . . AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE . 
OIL WELL SUPPLY . . TENNESSEE COAL & IRON . 
GUNNISON HOMES, INC. - 


. COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL . . CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL . . GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING . . NATIONAL TUBE 
. UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS . . UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY . . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 


UNION SUPPLY COMPANY - UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY - UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 3-1034 
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THE REAL VALUES 


Tangible assets, such as plants and equip- 
ment, can be calculated in terms of dollar 
value. But markets—the people who buy a 
company’s products or services—are often 
omitted from evaluations of a company’s 
worth. Yet, without them, there can be no 
sales, and without sales there can be no profit. 


Up to now, in many industries, sales and earn- 
ings have been good and production has re- 
ceived more attention than long-range market 
planning. As a result, productive capacity is 
at a new high. But competition for civilian 
orders is becoming increasingly intense. And 
if a company wants to maintain sales in the 
future, it must cultivate its markets now. 
Remember, it takes time to develop new 
markets. Product recognition and acceptance 
must be built and buying resistance must 
be broken down. 


Consistent, well-directed and properly exe- 
cuted business paper advertising can be a 
strong and effective influence in protecting 
present markets against competition and de- 


veloping markets for the future. In fact, such 
advertising can perform these marketing and 
sales functions faster and at far lower cost 
than any other method. 


THAT’S WHY WE SUGGEST: If you have a 
financial interest or responsibility in a 
company, always check to see that the 
company’s management is using adequate 
business magazine advertising to protect 
and expand its market position. 


The 1953 Edition of McGraw- 
Hill’s“‘Pulsebeatof Industry” 
discusses current trends and 
the outlook for industrial 
markets, products and serv- 
ices. We will be happy to 
send you a copy without cost 
or obligation. Address your 
request to Company Promo- 
tion Department. 


M-GRAW-HILL 
$08 BUSINESS 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Inc. 
AbD 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
HEADQUARTER FOR BUSINES INFORMATION 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18) 


Many other topics come in between. 
A bank president or public rela- 
tions officer should have some in- 
sight into such situations. Remem- 
bering that few persons outside his 
own institution know anything about 
the problems incident to its opera- 
tion, he should attempt to relate 
accomplishments, as represented in 
the annual report, to the interests 
of the customers—and of the press. 
This can be done more often than 
has been the case in the past. Per- 
haps some action weeks or months 
previous to issuance of the report 
might be taken to spread funda- 
mental information that would give 
the press representatives a better 
insight into the report itself. 

It should be kept in mind, also, 
that the annual report—by its very 
nature—has_ characteristics that 
make it a summary. A summary of 
past events is not news. Some 
means is needed to put an up-to- 
the-minute lead to the information. 

The press conference might offer 
possibilities for the banker, too. The 
nature of the questions might bring 
to his attention developments in the 
public thinking not previously con- 
sidered or known. 

Other factors bear on the ques- 
tion. Newspaper space changes from 
day to day. Requirements of pro- 
duction govern these changes. If 
some event of special importance 
took place at the time of the release, 
the paper would be crowded. 

A press conference held by the 
yank would not make any difference 
on the “play” of its story. But 
there is this advantage: it could 
very well turn up some topic that 
would catch the attention of the 
business writer—for later expan- 
sion. That’s all to the good. It helps 
the writer get a worthwhile story. 


Again let me emphasize, from the 
standpoint of an observer, that a 
bank must not expect to count too 
much on one release. That goes for 
even as important a matter as 
the release of the annual report. 
Only by well-designed, solidly-built 
public relations through every 
month of the year—and through 
every medium—can such an activity 
gain the greatest good. 

As to whether a press conference 
should be held—it should be if the 
bank executives believe it can con- 
tribute to this year-long job. 
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UNION 
PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 


Ready for your appraisal is a wide selection of in- 
dustrial tracts throughout the fast-growing Union 
Pacific West. 


Maps, plotted and detailed, are coupled with perti- 
nent facts on labor, materials, power, taxes, fuels, 
and neighboring industries, to help you decide on a 
site best suited to your requirements. 


For complete, confidential information, contact your 
nearest Union Pacific representative or write to 
Industrial Development Department, Room 280, 
Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha 2, Nebraska. 


Map at left shows 
states served by 
Union Pacific 
Railroad 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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This department is compiled by 
THEODORE FISCHER of BANKING’S 
staff. 


Everywhere a ‘Check’ 


U. Rao, Director of Infor- 
mation of the Government of 
Hyderabad, India, is impressed with 
the speed with which a foreign vis- 
itor can open a bank account or get 
a check cashed in this country. 

After four months studying how 
Americans live, Mr. RAo wrote his 
impressions for Pathfinder maga- 
zine. 

“I found,” says Mr. RAo, “that 
what is a ‘currency note’ in India is 
a ‘bill’ in America, and what is a 
‘bill’ in India is a ‘check’ in the 
States. 

“T learned not only to ‘check in’ 
and ‘check out’ of hotels, but to 
‘check’ by baggage . . . and my coat 
and briefcase. ...In the bank I 
operated on a ‘checking account’ 
rather than on a ‘currency account’ 
as in India. Thus most of the time 
I found myself either ‘checking’ or 
being ‘checked.’ ” 

Mr. RAO was amazed at the tre- 
mendous organization that goes into 
every activity here. “I believe,” he 
says, “that the quality which makes 
this country tick can be summed up 
in four words, all of which to my 
mind express the same basic con- 
cept: organization, planning, team- 
work, action. Even inefficiency, in 
those rare instances in which it does 
occur, is very highly organized.” 


Drew Wins Twice 


BROTHERS COMPANY has re- 
ceived the Silver Anvil Trophy 
of the American Public Relations 
Association in recognition of the 


“Ed” Drew, right, receives trophy from 
Thomas J. Deegan, Jr., chairman of 
APRA judges committee 


Heard Along 


outstanding public relations program 
of 1952 in industry. The award was 
presented for the opening of Lever 
House, New York, and was accepted 
by J. E. “Ed” Drew, public relations 
director, who organized and directed 
the Lever House program. 

This is the second year Mr. DREW 
has been honored for outstanding 
achievement in the field. Last year 
he received a special award for the 
program built around the opening 
of Lever Brothers Los Angeles 
plant. 

Mr.DREw is a former deputy man- 
ager of the American Bankers As- 
sociation. He had charge of its 
Country Bank Operations Commis- 
sion and was secretary of its Public 
Relations Council. 


Improved Metabolism (7?) 


OME people get some things out 
of a conference; others get some- 
thing different. In this latter cate- 
gory is H. M. BARDT, vice-president 
and senior trust officer of Bank of 


America, San Francisco. He at- 
tended the recent A.B.A. Trust Con- 
ference in New York and came away 
with a clearer eye, a stronger arm, 
and improved coordination. 

Mr. BARDT had been away just 
long enough—and sitting down just 
long enough—to feel the need for 
exercise. So he hastened out to the 
links for a round of golf. As he de- 
scribes it: “I started out rather un- 
certainly on the first two holes, but 
kept improving and attained perfec- 
tion on the sixth. It was quite a 
thrill. The rest of the game didn’t 
matter very much, although it was 
quite good.” 

The San Francisco Call-Bulletin 
gives this detail: “He dropped his 
five iron shot for a hole in one on the 
145-yard sixth hole.” 


The HAMILTON NATIONAL BANK 
of Johnson City, Tennessee, is build- 
ing a branch bank-with drive-in win- 
dow and parking lot. 


W. E. Akridge R. R. McElvare 

W. E. AKRIDGE, vice-president, 
First National Bank, Mobile, Ala- 
bama, is the new president of the 
Mobile Clearing House Association. 
He’s also A.B.A. vice-president for 
Alabama. 


McElvare Retires 

OWLAND R. MCELVARE, senior ex- 

ecutive vice-president and trus- 
tee of The Bank for Savings, New 
York, has retired as of the end of 
March. He was recently guest of the 
bank’s officers at an informal din- 
ner at which he was presented with 
a watch inscribed in commemora- 
tion of the occasion. 

Mr. McELvARE is a member of his 
bank’s executive committee, a direc- 
tor of Public National Bank and 
Trust Company, has been active in 
the Savings Banks Association of 
New York, is a past president of the 
Savings and Mortgage Division of 
the A.B.A., and is a member of the 
faculty of The Graduate School of 
Banking. 


The First GRANITE CITY NATIONAL 
BaNkK, Granite City, Illinois, has 
published a booklet, 50 Years of 
Progress, in celebration of its golden 
anniversary. 


EpwIN D. Rout has been named 
a vice-president of Emigrant Indus 
trial Savings Bank, New York. 


More than 3,500 people came to 
the open -house celebration of the 
BEAR RIVER STATE BANK at Tremon- 
ton, Utah. The affair was held to 
show off the extensive remodeling 
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K. S. Nickerson Clifford Spoerl 


program carried out by the First 
Security Bank of Utah, N. A., which 
recently purchased the bank. 


CLIFFORD A. SPOERL, who has been 
with the First National Bank of 
Jersey City, New Jersey, since 1906, 
retires as president as of March 30. 
KincsBury S. NICKERSON has been 
elected to succeed him as president. 


Honorary Doctorate 
RANK M. TOTTON, vice-president 
of Chase National Bank, New 

York, has been awarded the honor- 
ary degree of Doctor of Laws at the 
65th anniversary convocation of Mis- 
souri Valley College, Marshall, Mis- 
souri. Mr. TOTTON was featured 
speaker at the three-day event, and 
guest of honor at a dinner. 

He holds an A.B. degree from 
Harvard, and an LL.B. from LaSalle 
University. He is chairman of the 
Public Relations Council of the 
American Bankers Association. 


JOHN N. GARVER, vice-president 
of Manufacturers and Traders Trust 
Co., Buffalo, has been named chair- 
man of the board of trustees of the 
Better Business Bureaus’ Research 
and Education Foundation. He is 
immediate past chairman of the 
ABBB’s board of governors. 


G. F. Hott has been promoted to 
executive vice-president and cashier 
of the Merchants and Farmers Ban 
of Galax, Virginia. 


Howarp P. PARSHALL, president 
of the Bank of The Commonwealth, 
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treet 


Detroit, has been elected president 
of the Detroit Clearing House As- 
sociation, succeeding CHARLES T. 
FISHER, JR., president of the Na- 
tional Bank of Detroit. Other offi- 
cers: first vice-president, WILLIAM 
A. MAYBERRY, president, Manufac- 
turers National Bank; second vice- 
president, RAYMOND T. PERRING, 
president, The Detroit Bank; secre- 
tary and treasurer, VICTOR A. 
FowLES, assistant cashier, Bank of 
The Commonwealth. 


Ladie$ and Ca$h 


HE March issue of Mademoiselle 

features an article on women who 
handle other people’s money, entitled 
Job$ in the Money. Several banking 
ladies receive mention. 

RutH E. LEIMAN, head of the 
women’s department at The Hanover 
Bank, New York, is the first men- 
tioned. Miss LEIMAN, assisted by a 
teller, offers all commercial banking 
services “in the peace of a special 
room.” She has been prominent for 
some time in the activities of New 
York Chapter, American Institute of 
Banking, and was formerly with the 
personnel department at Hanover. 
She’s a graduate of Hunter where 
she majored in journalism. 

Other women connected with bank- 
ing who are pictured and mentioned 
in the article include Dr. MONA E. 
DINGLE, an economist with the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, and JEANETTE 
HEDMAN, junior statistician at the 
U. S. Mint. 


According to an exhaustive fea- 
ture article in Fortune for March, 
the appointment of JoSEPH M. DODGE 
as Director of the Budget was the 
first appointment definitely settled 
upon by President Eisenhower while 
he was still campaigning. ‘“He’s the 
best-equipped director in the 32 
years of the bureau’s existence,” the 
magazine says. 


RICHARD O. WERNER has been 
named president of the Brentwood 


Mark A. Brown, president of Harris 

Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, as 

host at one of three dinners given for 

the bank staff, to review year’s work 
and plan for the year ahead 


(Missouri) Bank, and is succeeded 
as cashier by ARNOLD H. MEYER. 
H. W. Dornan, former president, 
resigned that position but remains 
as a director. 


Relinquishes Editorship 

The February issue of the Ken- 
tucky Banker was dedicated to 
ARTHUR FURNISH, its editor for 16 
years. With that issue, he retired 
as editor. The front cover of the 
publication was devoted to a testi- 
monial to him. 

Added duties in his bank, and 
concern over the possibility of harm- 


Winthrop W. Spencer, president of the 
Colonial Trust Company, Waterbury, 
Connecticut, starts the first power shovel 
operation as ground is broken for the 
bank’s new drive-in window. Complete 
remodeling also will be done inside the 
bank with four tellers’ windows to be 
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FipeLity a 


Baltimore 


World’s 
leading underwriter 
of honesty 
insurance 


FIDELITY, SURETY AND BANKERS 
— BLANKET-BONDS; BURGLARY AND 
; OTHER NEEDED FORMS OF INSURANCE 


Maryland 


AFFILIATE: AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 


Index of Canadian Industrial Activity 
(1937 = 100) 


This index is published in our Commercial Letter, 
which contains each month a survey of the current 
economic climate, articles dealing with specific 
aspects of Canadian commerce and industry, and 
a statistical summary of commercial and industrial 
activity. 

A postcard or letter will place your name on our 


mailing list. 
The Canadian Bank 


of Commerce 


Head Office—Toronto 


New York e San Francisco e Los Angeles 
Seattle e Portland, Ore. 


Over 600 Canadian Branches 


EPOSIT COMPANY, 


ing his physical well-being neces. 
sitated his relinquishing the ext, 
activity. 

“Arthur Furnish,” said the test. 
monial, ‘was dedicated to the idea 
of service; his approach to the diff. 
cult duties was guided by the prip. 
ciples embodied in this ideal.” 


FIRST AND MERCHANTS 6. 
BANK, Richmond, Virginia, has ap. 
nounced plans to establish five addi- bank 
tional branches, bringing its tota! and 
tu nine. The new branches will serve to al 


repidly growing suburban areas. 


GI 
F. G. CHADWICK, JR., of the class § pres 
of 1954 at The Graduate School of 8 man 
Banking, has been promoted 4d. 
assistant cashier to assistant vice dire 
president of the First National Bank § Ney 
and Trust Company of New Haven, 
Connecticut. P 
secc 
CarRL K. WITHERS, president of the 
the Lincoln National Bank, Newark, Cha 
New Jersey, was honored by 70 New- 
ark business and civil leaders for A 
nine years of service as chairman 40t! 
of the Newark Advisory Board of TRU 
the Salvation Army. MR. WITHERS sue 
recently retired as head of the Sal- res: 
vation Army unit. At a testimonial of 
luncheon, he received a framed bar 
scroll and an inscribed silver bowl. 2- 
let 
At The Marine Trust Company cia 
of Western New York, Buffalo, wit 
CHARLES E. RHODES, JR., has ad- an 
vanced to vice-president and as- ar 
sistant secretary; GEORGE J. ENSER 
te vice-president. Mr. ENSER is in 
charge of advertising and publicity de 
for Marine’s 55 western New York Ba 
offices. Both have been with the § 
bank or its affiliated institutions 
since 1921. 
WwW 
Le 
W. A. G. KELLEY, Q.C., has been de 
named a director of The Canadian P; 
Bank of Commerce, Toronto. He’s a w 
partner in a firm of barristers and tr 
solicitors. J. PAGE R. WADSWORTH Cj 
has been appointed an assistant gen- 
eral manager at the bank’s head of- 
fice; KEITH B. SMITH has been ap- p 
pointed superintendent of the Al- Cc 
berta branches. b 
P 
The First NATIONAL BANK of a 
Toms River, New Jersey, is starting f 
construction of a modern drive-in c 
branch in the seashore resort area d 


near Lavallette, New Jersey. The 
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G. C. Montgomery Philip W. Smith 


bank now has branches in Lakehurst 
and Seaside Heights, and is about 
to absorb a bank in Barnegat. 


GEORGE C. MONTGOMERY, vice- 
president, finance committee chair- 
man and director of Castle & Cooke, 
Ltd., Honolulu, has been elected a 
director of Bankers Trust Company, 
New York City. 


Puitip W. SMITH has been named 
second vice-president in charge of 
the consumer credit department of 
Chase National Bank, New York. 


As a part oc the celebration of its 
40th anniversary, THE EQUITABLE 
TruST COMPANY, Baltimore, has is- 
sued a booklet, 40 Years of Prog- 
réss, giving the history and growth 
of the company. In that time, the 
bank increased its resources from 
$2-million to $155-million. The book- 
let is well illustrated and gives spe- 
cial recognition to those employees 
with more than 20 years of service 
and to those who have served in the 
armed forces. 


Rex REEDER, executive vice-presi- 
dent of Marine National Exchange 
Bank, Milwaukee, has been elected 
to the board of directors. 


JOHN M. WALLACE, president of 
Walker Bank & Trust Company, Salt 
Lake City, has been eleeted presi- 
dent and a director of the United 
Park City Mines Company, which 
was formed by the consolidation of 
two large mining companies in Park 
City, Utah. 


When RoBerT CUTLER resigned as 
president and chairman of Old 
Colony Trust Company, Boston, to 
become administrative assistant to 
President Eisenhower, he received 
an unusual —if appropriate — gift 
from the bank’s employees: a bi- 
cycle. Mr. CUTLER has been an ar- 
dent cyclist for some years. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 28) 
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“ WE USED TO CALL 
HIM SKIPPER 
BEFORE WE GOT OUR 
NEW CUMMINS 
ENDORSER* 
BECAUSE HE 
SKIPPED SO 
MANY CHECKS 
WITH A HAND 
STAMP / 


*One of the fastest business machines 
made! Cummins Endorsers automatically 
endorse, date and stack in sequence up 
to 27,000 checks an hour. There’s a 
model made to fit your banking needs. 


IN BUSINESS AND BANKS @ SINCE 1887 


F CUMMINS-CHICAGO CORP., Dept. 8-43 
4740 N. Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 
full information, Please send full information on Cummins High Speed 


mail coupon (1 Endorsers (CD Perforators 
or phone 


Cummins Business Name 
Machines 
Division Offices 

in Address of Bank_ 
principal cities 


Name of Bank _ _ 
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HOW MUCH HAPPINESS|( 


Wey 


\ 


Service from salaried representatives in 78 offices! Savings from regular substantial dividends! 


A Oh A wA OT he} 4 
AMERICAN MUTUAL 
j 


SICAN MONEY BUY 
By Mr. Friendly 


NM ONEY ... I’m just nuts about it, 
No ifs, ands or buts about it; 
Folding sunshine, good old kale, 


Moola, moola, hail oh hail! 


Cash and coin and bright mazuma 
Puts me in the best of humah; 

Lettuce, cabbage, long green too... 
Lucre, velvet .. . I love you! 


The point is this . . . if you agree 


The sweetest tune is dough re mi! 


If every grand seems simply grand 


Here’s a case you'll understand. 


THE $465,912.00 CASE OF 
THE HEINTZ MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Company: Heintz Manufacturing 
Company of Philadelphia, one of the 
most versatile pressed steel manufac- 
turers in the U.S.A.—makers of auto 
body parts, household appliance assem- 
blies, ship’s parts, porcelain finished 
tubs, plumbing ware, metal television 
cabinets, jet engine components. 


Record: An American Mutual policy- 
holder for 22 years. 


Savings through lower premiums: 
$405,620 in the past 9 years alone. 


Savings through dividends: $60,292 
in 9 years. 


Total savings: $465,912. 


Moral: If you're interested in a service 
that can help reduce costly accidents and 
premiums to way below average... and 
help raise employee morale, write 
for the complete case of The Heintz 
Manufacturing Co., American Mutual 
Liability Insurance Co., Dept. B-14, 
142 Berkeley St., Boston 16, Mass. 


©1953. AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
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AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 
BANK LIMITED 


In which are merged 

BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 
(Established 1835) 

THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED 
(Established 1837) 
ABRIDGED STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
(EXPRESSED IN AUSTRALIAN CURRENCY) 
30th SEPTEMBER, 1952 


Liabilities 


Capital, paid up 


Reserve Fund and Profit and Loss Account Balance. ° 
Current Deposits and other Accounts °° 


Acceptances for Customers 
Confirmed Credits, 
Customers 


Assets 


Coin, Bullion, Notes and Cash at Bankers 
Money at Cail and short notice ¥ 
Cheques of, and Balances with and due from other 


Investments at or under Market ‘Value 
Special Account with Commonwealth Bank of Aus- 


tralia. . 


Guarantees, 


£10,667 ,500 
8,478,937 
327,407,150 
ete., on behalf of 
£380,713,905 


£27,883,484 
4,204,250 


7,367,969 
14,404,924 


Bills Receivable and Remittances in Transit c 2 
Loans and Advances to Customers and other Accounts 
Liability of Customers for Acceptances 


Bank Premises and other Fixed Assets 
of Customers and Others 


Liability 
Credits, Guarantees, etc. 


3,624,529 
32,050,439 
£380,713,905 


on Confirmed 


Principal Office for Australia and New Zeslard: 
394 COLLINS STREET, MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 


Principal Office in New Zealand: LAMBTON QUAY, WELLINGTON, N.Z. 
Head Office: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 


OVER 720 BRANCHES AND AGENCIES TO SERVE YOU. 


FIGURES OF SIGNIFICANCE 


As bank check printers we are, of 
course, vitally interested in the con- 
tinuing increase in the number of 
checking accounts in the United States. 
According to F.D.I.C. reports, there 
were 40,680,878 checking accounts in 
the insured banks of the country as of 
September 1949 and 43,982,679 as of 
September 1951. Projecting this growth 
at the same rate, we come up with 
46,321,454 accounts in existence as 
this is written. 


Since we seem to be in a statistical 
mood this month, we would like to 
point out that 94.9% of all checking 
accounts maintain balances of five 
thousand dollars or less, with an aver- 
age balance of $541. It would be an 
understatement to say that this indi- 
cates strongly that the normal market 
for banking services is made up prin- 
cipally of small-moneyed people, most 
of whom scrawl their names on checks 
with characteristic illegibility. 


We have no way of knowing how 
many checks are actually used in the 


E LUX 


CHECK PRINTERS 


course of a year, but we think it is prob- 
ably in the neighborhood of eighteen 
billion, and if so, possibly nine billion 
would be issued by the folks who 
maintain the smaller balances. That 
represents a lot of checks to sort and 
pay and file, especially if they do 
not carry the printed names of the 
writers. We are glad to report that last 
year over one Billion of the checks 
produced in our plants did carry 
rinted names, so perhaps there is 
foes that some day all checks will be 
easy to process. 


There is no question but what banks, 
in order to keep pace with this ever- 
increasing eek processing problem, 
need every conceivable mechanical 
assistance, but until such time as push 
button control can be applied to the 
forty-four million people in the small 
account brackets, it would be nice if we 
could get their names printed on the 
checks they use. We would like to 
have the opportunity of helping you 
sell this idea to your customers. 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


CLIFTON , PAOLI, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 


2525 


MAIN STREET (Continued) 


V. A. CLEMENTS, president, Long. 
view (Texas) National Bank, was 
the 1953 recipient of the annual 
Longview Daily News award as the 
Gregg County citizen considered to 
have contributed the most to the 
growth and development of the 
county. He received an engraved 
silver plaque. 


Amos F. SANFORD, cashier of the 
Anna (Illinois) National Bank, has 
been appointed a director to fill the 
vacancy left by the sudden death 
of JOHN E. LINGLE, who had been 
a director since 1939. Mr. SANForD 
has been with the bank since 192%, 


The First NATIONAL BANK oF 
BuRTON, Ohio, is to open a branch in 
Chesterland, Ohio. This will be the 
first branch established by a Geauga 
County bank. 


The RED RIVER NATIONAL BANK 
of Grand Forks, North Dakota, has 
purchased a 31-story building which 
it will remodel into a new banking 
home. 


These advancements are announced 
by the Edwardsville (Illinois) Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company: 
E. A. FRESEN, chairman; ARTHUR C. 
BOoEKER, president. 


S. C. BEISE, senior vice-president 
of the Bank of America, has been 
reelected to the National Industrial 
Conference Board. He has been ac- 
tive in the Board since 1946. 


RALPH F. GIORDANA, officer in the 
foreign department of the Philadel- 
phia National Bank, is making 4 
first-hand survey of business condi- 
tions in Mexico, Central America, 
Panama, and Cuba. 


The PHILADELPHIA SAVINGS FUND 
Society held an open house on an 
inclement day in early March. Some 
700 people braved the rain to take 
tours of the bank. 


At Helena, Arkansas, FRANCIS L. 
THOMPSON has been promoted to ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the Phillips 
National Bank; Lieutenant Com- 
mander R. H. Ross was elected vice- 
president and cashier, the post for- 
merly held by Mr. THompson. The 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 30) 
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Make your customers’ 
Coronation-trip travel funds 


SAFE as 


the Queen’s Crown Jewels 


SELL THEM NCB 


TRAVELERS CHECKS 


KEEP THE ENTIRE SALES COMMISSION 


75¢ per $100 


Hundreds of thousands of people will go to see the colorful Coronation in London. 
Many of them will be your customers! Protect their travel funds, going and coming! 
Sell them National City Bank Travelers Checks ... safe, spendable for anything, 


everywhere . .. with a full refund guarantee if lost or stolen. 


For full information and free sales aids, please write. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 
in WUerld-Wide Banking 


55 Wall Street, New York 15, N. Y. 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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SERVICE 
IN 


FLORIDA 


WE 
HAVE 
BEEN 
SERVING 
THE BANKING 


JACKSONVILLE 
AND 
FLORIDA 
FOR 76 YEARS 


FAST 
DEPENDABLE 
CLEARING FACILITIES 


Fr 


BARNETT 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF JACKSONVILLE 
Cable Address: NATBANK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 


BROADWAY PLAN BONDS 
SAFE 


SOUND 
INTEREST 
PAYABLE 


SEMIANNUALLY 


16 YEARS EXPERIENCE 
OVER 300 CHURCHES 
NEVER A DEFAULT 


MAIN STREET (Continued) 


Ross promotion came while he was 
on duty with the Navy and a few 
days before his anticipated separa- 
tion. 


80 Bankers from 60 Banks 
Attend Mellon’s School . 


IGHTY bank executives from 60 

different banks in western 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and 
Ohio have completed a concentrated 
course in banking sponsored by the 
MELLON NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST 
CoMPANY in Pittsburgh. 

All classes were conducted by 
officials of various departments of 
Mellon Bank. The schedule called 
for morning, afternoon, and evening 
sessions for a 414-day period. 

About half of the time was de- 
voted to credit. Other classes were 
devoted to: instalment loans, real 
estate loans, bank investments, 
money markets, and insurance. 

Response to the course has 
prompted the bank to consider re- 
peating the school next year. 


Three one-day conferences for 
bank’ correspondents were held in 
early March by the STATE-PLANTERS 
BANK AND TRUST COMPANY, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. J. Harvie Wilkin- 
son, executive vice-president, a con- 
ference speaker, said that probably 
“the over-all [business] activity for 
the present calendar year will not 
differ substantially from that of 
1952.” 


D. J. MASTELLON has been elected 
a vice-president of The County Trust 
Company, White Plains, New York. 
He heads the credit department at 
White Plains. 


The National Exchange Bank, 
Augusta, Georgia, will on May 4 
change its name to THE First Na- 
TIONAL BANK & TRUST COMPANY OF 
AUGUSTA. 


The National City Bank of New 
York has opened a representative 
office in Frankfurt am Main in West- 
ern Germany. HAROLD SWENSON, 
with National City since 1921, is in 
charge. 


I. K. JOHNSON, president of the 
Imperial Bank of Canada, Toronto, 


Douglass Roesch 


died on February 21 while vacation- 
ing in Phoenix, Arizona. He is sue- 
ceeded by L. STUART MACKERSY, 
M.C., previously vice-president and 
general manager. JOHN S. PROCTOR 
has been named general manager. 


Banker Preacher 

 yageooes ROESCH is a busy man 

in two fields: He’s mortgage 
supervisor for Dry Dock Savings 
Bank, New York, and is a local 
preacher supplying pulpits over a 
good portion of Long Island from 
Riverhead to Brooklyn. 

Mr. RoESCH, during business 
hours, supervises all the bank's 
mortgages in Long Island (includ- 
ing Brooklyn and Queens), Upper 
Manhattan, and Westchester County. 

It was touch and go, says MR. 
RoescH, whether he would enter 
business or the ministry. Business 
won; but this son of a Methodist 
minister didn’t forsake the ministry 
entirely. Ten years ago he qualified 
for his local preacher’s license in 
the Methodist church after complet- 
ing the prescribed courses of study. 
A local preacher must take examina- 
tions each year for 10 years, and he 
has had his last exam. 

Whenever a minister is sick or on 
vacation, Mr. ROESCH is available as 
a substitute. Thus, July and August 
are his busiest months. 

He’s also interested in many com- 
munity activities, particularly the 
school, and he’s president of the 
Glenwood School Community 
ciation. These outside activities keep 
him so busy. that he has to make 4 
special point of saving a night each 
week to stay home and get ac 
quainted, with his family, consisting 
of a wife and two daughters. They 
make their home in Glen Head, N. Y. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 104) 
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Who helps steel 


follow through? 


How banks help steel companies supply the nation’s needs 


ee A MOUNTAIN of iron ore, a 
roaring steel mill, a thousand skilled 
workers and a corps of production 
experts ... you might be able to make steel 
for a number six iron. 


You might. But— 
Steelmaking takes money .. . lots of money! 


That’s why many steel men turn to banks 
for short-term loans that help—mine the 
iron ore, transport it to processing centers, 
convert it into steel, and market it to manu- 
facturers of consumer and industrial goods. 


In addition, bank loans help steel com- 
panies pay for such things as plant expan- 
sion, equipment modernization . . . metal- 
lurgical research. 


To you ... this means steel products 
where, when and how you want them. It 
means that you can drive a durable auto- 
mobile, work safely in the world’s tallest 
skyscrapers or . . . buy a pound of screws at 
the corner hardware store for just a few 
cents. 


All in all, these steel industry loans come 
to many millions of dollars each year. And 
they’re made for this basic reason: 


In a free enterprise system it’s competitive 
banking’s job to put money to work wherever 
and whenever it will best help the American 
economy. 


But, there’s more to it than that. When 
money works, men and women work, too... 
the community’s wealth increases, and 
people live more prosperously . . . more 
securely. 


Few industries illustrate this better than 
steel, and we believe that America’s banks 
make a real contribution to the whole na- 
tion’s progress when they, “help steel follow 
through.”’ 


Chase National bank is proud of the part 
it is playing in American progress. 


THE 
CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


(M.IMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION) 


(One of a series of advertisements being published in New York City newspapers) 
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announcing... 


NEW YORK 
ESTATES + WILLS - 
TRUSTS 


Two Handy Volumes 
Loose Leaf — Always Up To Date 


Now . . at last, a living encyclopedia of the law of trusts, wills, estates, 
descent, distribution, and corporate fiduciaries — for the Empire State. 


Brand-new, and constantly, completely up to date in two convenient 
loose-leaf Volumes, here is the panoramic picture of trust and estate law 
in New York. Now you can have in one handy source current FULL TEXTS of 
pertinent decisions handed down by ALL Courts in New York of competent jurisdiction. 
In addition, here are full texts of all relevant statutes, a helpful discussion of the 
legal rules as applied, plus a wealth of friendly hints, tips, knacks, and pointers. All to make 
these informative Volurnes a practical day-by-day working aid for everyone 
concerned with any angle of trust and estate law and procedure in the Empire State. 


Best of all, swift regular Reports of unfolding new developments 
hurry to subscribers every twist and turn of the law, of significance and interest 
to those concerned with this highly-specialized field. And not only does 
this swift, accurate reporting encompass full texts of new and relevant New York laws, 
but includes as well all pertinent decisions from the Surrogates’ Courts, Appellate 
Divisions of the Supreme Court, Court of Appeals, and the U. S. District and Circuit Courts in 
New York State, all promptly reported in full text as handed down. 


Throughout, illustrative editorial comment brings into 

sharp focus all trust and estate laws covered. Set forth for 
each subject covered is the New York rule as develop- 

ed by New York cases. Everything is presented in clear-cut 
style, completely annotated, and all organized for split- 
second use. Thorough-going Indexes and Case Tables are 
constantly up to the minute, to provide instant access 

to all statutes, all court decisions and case annotations. 


PUBLISHERS OF TOPICAL LAW REPO 


522 FirtH Ave. 214 N. MICHIGAN AVE. 1529 E STREET, N. 
Pertinent Statutes ae NEw YORK 36 CHICAGO 1 WASHINGTON 4 


3-Fold Coverage: in x coum COMMERCE, CLEARING, HOUSE,,I 


Current Decisions 


Explanatory Comments 
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USINESS continues to enjoy good statistics, except 
B for an odd sensation of standing on its head while 
reading the news of the day. 

The national budget will be balanced this year and 
will not be balanced for several years. Taxes will be 
cut and will not be cut. Foreign aid will be curtailed 
and will not be curtailed. Tariffs will be lowered and 
tariffs will be raised. Controls will be dropped and con- 
trols will be kept. Defense spending will be reduced 
and defense spending will be increased, including more 
assistance to Europe, Formosa, and Indo-China.- We 
are going to get tougher with Communism at home and 
abroad and we are going to be more reasonable. We 
shall put pressure on Europe to unite for its own de- 
fense and we shall do no such thing. 


There are two main reasons for this. One is that 
the answer to the basic question of war or peace is 
now locked up in a mind more enigmatic and immature 
than that of Stalin. 

Another is that the principal goals of our national 
policy today, namely to reverse the inflationary process 
at home and to regain the cold war initiative abroad, 
seem to lie in opposite directions. By moving aggres- 
sively toward one it would appear: we are obliged to 
move away from the other. Even more disconcerting, 


the goals seem to be moving farther away, which is 


frustrating behavior for national goals. 


It is largely a matter of timing. Many persons, it 
seems, expected an Administration with the intelligence 
and good qualities of this one, to clean things up and 
fulfill all commitments and promises during the first 
day in office. Actually the economic, military, and 
political problems inherited by the new regime are the 
most serious in our history and fortunately the present 
leaders seem to realize it. 

In the first eight or 10 weeks of the new Government 
in Washington a most important thing happened from 
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JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


The OUTLOOK 


and CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


the standpoint of business. This was a gradual shift 
in the direction of making haste slowly. There was a 
deliberate change of pace and the adoption of a realis- 
tic attitude, with politics naturally one of the well 
known realities. 

It was not just ordinary politics but cut across party 
lines dividing the tortoises from the hares over the 
question of how fast the changes should be made. In 
general, those who have a reelection problem in 1954 
want to get goin’, while others are inclined to take a 
little more time and be a little more sure. 

For an indefinite period business and uncertainty 
must go on living together. It is a strange marriage, 
but already it has continued so long that the two would 
be lost without each other. 

Certainly all available signs, portents, and opinions 
indicate that business and uncertainty are making the 
best of it. Here are a few examples of current comment 
quoted directly from several leading bank letters: 


Active but Alert 


From the February 27 New England Letter of the 
First National Bank of Boston: “Business continues 
unusually active but, in view of weak spots in some 
segments of the economy, there is a growing recog- 
nition of the need to be alert to any major change in 
economic trends and to periodically reappraise busi- 
ness prospects. 

“The widespread confidence that ushered in the 
Eisenhower Administration is being tempered by con- 
cern over economic conditions brought about by the 
prolonged boom, which has been supported by a heavy 
volume of debt. Last year, for instance, there was an 
increase over the preceding year of $5-billion in resi- 
dential mortgage debt, of $3-billion in consumer credit, 
and of $6.8-billion in commercial bank loans, while 
Federal deficits were $3.2-billion larger. 

“Another disquieting factor is the growth of inven- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 144) 
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The President meets the Press 


The Legislative Outlook 


LAWRENCE STAFFORD 


ROSPECTS are opening up for 
consideration at this session of 


Congress of legislation of con- 
siderable direct interest to commer- 
cial banking. 

It was intended by the Senate 
Banking Committee to hold hear- 
ings perhaps in April, perhaps not 
until next month, on legislation 
regulating bank holding companies, 
and on a bill to regulate the issu- 
ance by the Home Loan Bank Board 
oi charters for branches of Federal 
savings and loan associations. 

The Senate Banking Committee 
last year reported out a bill to re- 
quire that in issuing charters for 
savings and loan branches, the 
board should conform to the law 
and practice of the states respecting 
approval of branches of state-char- 
tered building and loan associations 
and mutual banks. This bill did not 
pass because of the objections to its 
consideration by former Senator 
Harry Cain (R., Wash.). 

Senator Prescott Bush (R., Conn.), 
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chairman of the Senate Banking 
Subcommittee on Securities, Insur- 
ance, and Banking, will preside over 
the S & L branch hearing. Other 
members of the subcommittee are 
Senators John Bricker of Ohio, 
Irving Ives of New York, J. Glenn 
Beall of Maryland, and Frederick 
G. Payne of Maine, Republicans; 
and J. William Fulbright of Arkan- 
sas, John Sparkman of Alabama, 
and Allen Frear of Delaware, Demo- 
crats. 

The subject is not expected to be- 
come active in the House Banking 
Committee for some time, or until 
after it is studied by the staff of 
the Committee. 

Senator Bricker, as chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Federal Re- 
serve Matters, will preside over the 
prospective hearing on bank hold- 
ing company legislation. Other 
members of this subcommittee are 
Senators Wallace F. Bennett of 
Utah, Payne, and Barry Goldwater 
of Arizona, Republicans; and for- 


mer Chairman Maybank of South 
Carolina of the Banking Committee, 
and Senators A. Willis Robertson of 
Virginia, and Paul H. Douglas of 
Illinois, Democrats. 

There are two differing bills be- 
fore the Senate subcommittee. The 
first, introduced by Senator Robert- 
son, is identical with the “second 
Robertson bill” of 1950. This is the 
so-called ‘moderate approach” to 
the question of restricting the devel- 
opment of bank holding companies 
and regulating their ownership of 
non-banking assets. This was the 
bill which was written and intro 
duced by Senator Robertson after 
he had heard the views of Federal 
and state bank supervisory officials 
at the 1950 hearings on this subject 

A second bill is pending before 
the Senate Subcommittee. Intre 
duced by Chairman Homer E. Cape 
hart (R., Ind.), this bill is a modife 
cation of the Spence bill (after 
former Chairman Brent Spence, 
Kentucky Democrat, of the House 
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Banking Committee). It is said to 
represent particularly the wishes of 
independent banking groups as to 
the nature of a bank holding com- 
pany regulation bill. 


Will Await Senate 


The House committee would be 
disposed to consider and approve 
pank holding company legislation, 
it is said, provided there is all- 
around agreement in the banking 
business and among bank super- 
visory Officials about the contents 
of the proposed bill. 

So long as there is any substan- 
tial controversy as to what kind of 
a bill there should be, the House 
committee probably will delay con- 
sideration of this subject. It is also 
likely, in any case, to wait for the 
Senate to act first, inasmuch as the 
Senate committee has now indicated 
—after indications to the contrary 
earlier this year—that it will con- 
sider a holding company bill. 


Standby Controls Debated 


Recent weeks have seen a great 
public debate on the issue of whether 
there should be standby controls. 
The discussion has been before the 
forum of public hearings conducted 
by the Senate Banking Committee 
on Mr. Capehart’s two bills to pro- 
vide for advance provision of such 
controls in the contingency of an- 
other serious national emergency. 

Banking is involved in both bills, 
but in different ways. Under the 
first Capehart bill the President, 


LEFT—Representatives of the American 


which Mr. Kelly recently testified on V-loans and other matters. 


Federal Legislation 
Summary 
Tue American Bankers Asso- 


ciation’s Committee on Federal 
Legislation has published an- 
other in the series, Summary 
of Federal Legislation Affecting 
Banking. The current publica- 
tion is a summary of pertinent 
laws enacted by the 82d Con- 
gress in its 195] and 1952 ses- 
sions. 

The series, to which this is 
the latest addition, was begun 
in 1934. 

The public laws summarized 
in the booklet (42 pages) are 
available at the office of the 
general counsel of the American 
Bankers Association, 719 15th 
Street NW, Washington 5, D. C., 
and copies will be sent to any 
bank upon request. 


upon the advice of an advisory 
council, could re-invoke controls 
over price, wages, rents, and the 
provision of consumer and real 
estate credit. Under Mr. Capehart’s 
second bill, the President could in- 
voke a “90-day freeze” of all prices, 
Wages, services, and charges. This 
bill does not authorize the re-insti- 
tution by law of consumer and real 
estate credit regulations, as does 
the first bill. 

On the other hand, its language 
respecting the services and charges 
and prices which could be frozen is 


so sweeping and unqualified that it 
would beyond doubt permit officials 
if they chose to do so, to regulate 
interest rates. Regulation of bank 
service charges would also be au- 
thorized by the “90-day freeze’”’ bill. 

It is understood that the first 
proposition—for an indefinite re- 
control of wages, prices, rent, and 
consumer and real estate credit— 
has been shelved. The freeze bill is 
the one which is being backed cur- 
rently by advocates of standby con- 
trols. 


White House View of W and X 


Incidentally, it was explained that 
the White House interprets Regula- 
tions W and X as “indirect controls,” 
thereby lumping them in the same 
category with the Federal Reserve’s 
discount rate and open market oper- 
ations. This is the White House in- 
terpretation, it was made clear, 
despite the fact that almost every- 
body else, including the banking 
world, classifies consumer and real 
estate credit along with the direct 
controls. 

Despite this interpretation, how- 
ever, it was said that no one in the 
Administration was pressing at this 
time for the re-institution of con- 
trols on either consumer or real 
estate mortgage credit, or for its 
contingent enactment as part of a 
stand-by controls bill. 


Fear Contingent Controls 


Conservatives feared the prospect 
that would confront the business 


Bankers Association call at the White House. Left to right: Robert V. Fleming, 
president, Riggs National Bank, Washington, and former A.B.A. president; W. Harold Brenton, president of the A.B.A. 
and of the State Bank of Des Moines; Harold Stonier, A.B.A. executive vice-president. RIGHT—William F. Kelly (left), 
executive vice-president, The Pennsylvania Company for Banking and Trusts, Philadelphia, and chairman of the A.B.A. 
Small Business Credit Commission, with Senator Capehart, chairman of the Senate Banking and Currency Committee, before 


(See page 119) 
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“Aid, Not Trade,” Our Motto? 


HERBERT BRATTER 


ENRY Forp II, President Eisen- 
hower, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Benson, the lead miners, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer R. A. But- 
ler, and a pipe smoker at the club 
have caused us to reflect on the 
inextricable interweaving of our 
domestic-foreign politico-economic 
problems. The smoker started it. 

“Do you know,” he fumed, “im- 
ported briar pipes are threatening 
our domestic pipe industry! We 
have 1,600 Americans making $9,- 
000,000 worth of these pipes 
yearly.” 

Although the Tariff Commission 
recommended an increase in the 
import duty on briar pipes, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower decided not to 
grant it. With the British then on 
the way here to see what we could 
do to free trade with us, a tariff 
hike even on so small an item as 
pipes would have made a bad im- 
pression. At his second press con- 
ference the President revealed his 
slant on U.S. tariffs: He favors 
continued use of peril-point escape 
clauses in trade agreements. Mr. 
Eisenhower cited Mr. Ford’s ad- 
vocacy of rapid elimination of all 
U.S. barriers to imports and dis- 
cussed the national-security angle 
of industrial self-sufficiency; also 
the standard-of-living factor. 


W uen Chancellor Butler unfurled 
the “Trade, Not Aid” slogan he 
seemed to reflect an earnest British 
wish to be done with the trans- 
Atlantic dole and to be allowed to 
earn the dollars they need. But 
surely Mr. Butler must see that 
we are at least equally determined 
supporters of the opposite, “Aid, 
Not Trade”—if “trade” means two- 
way commerce. We’ve had our im- 
port barriers since the days of 
infant industries and we like them: 
our tariffs, quotas, escape clauses, 
and customs practices that madden 
foreigners. The fact is we can out- 
produce the world in everything 
from butter to battleships; and if 
the world, which wants our sur- 
pluses, cannot or will not pay in 
gold—of which we have ample, too 
—we’re “blamed” if we’ll take any 
more of its goods than we can help. 
Let them borrow from the Export- 


Import Bank—if they haven’t the 
dollars to pay us; or refer them 
to the MSA. If they are not behind 
the Iron Curtain, it’s in our “self- 
interest” to give them the stuff! 

The Ford Motor Company is 
ready to “meet foreign competition 
in the market place and not in the 
halls of the Tariff Commission.” It 
thinks our lusty auto industry 
doesn’t need the present 10 percent 
tariff protection. “We should,” it 
urges, “encourage the most rapid 
possible elimination of all tariffs.” 
But just the opposite is the view of 
domestic producers of woolens, bi- 
cycles, felt hats, fish products, 
chinaware, watches, and other 
items. Our protectionists are or- 
ganized into tariff leagues, sugar- 
cane leagues, and the like. 


Ler us not forget the farmers. 


When Congress raised the hurdie 
for foreign cheese it caused an up- 
roar abroad. And when some New 
Zealand beef was put on the retail 
counter at 39 cents a pound it 
caused a furor in Congress. High 
farm support prices paid by Wash- 
ington tend to encourage imports 
of foreign farm products while 
Uncle Sam buys and stores the 
surplus we produce. The obvious 
remedy is to keep out the foreign 
products and give our surpluses 
away. What else can you do with 
several hundred million pounds of 
butter and cheese? 

How disastrous would it be to 
follow Mr. Ford’s advice? Dr. 
Howard Piquet—formerly of the 
Tariff Commission—has just writ- 
ten a book examining the question 
industry by industry. Abolishing 
duties and quotas might increase 
our imports by $2.6-billion, he con- 
cludes, but this would still fall far 
short of “trade, not aid.” The in- 
creased imports, moreover, would 
not all come from countries now 
helped by us. Two-thirds of the 
increased imports under free trade 
would not be disastrously competi- 
tive here. In many of these cases 
the adjustments would be less than 
those required right along by tech- 
nological changes. 

It’s hard to teach an old dog new 
tricks and it’s going to be hard— 
very hard—to bring the U.S.A. 
around to “trade, not aid.” 


world if contingent controls were 
authorized by law over prices, 
wages, rents, and services. 

They said that every business jn 
its planning wouid concront the 
possibility that shouid there be “an. 
other Korea” or another emergency 
short of full-scale war, busineggs 
would have to take account of the 
possibility that contingent controls 
would be clamped on. 

This, it is said, would broadly 
warp all business planning. Busi- 
ness would keep prices higher than 
necessary for fear that if they 
lowered them too much to produce 
volume in competition in sales in 
the market place, these low prices 
might become “frozen.”’ Merchanis 
might tend to fear putting on a real 
sale, for fear they would be forced 
to hold to 90 days at the low prices 
of a sale. 

Proponents of contingent con- 
trols say that if another emergency 
arose and a “freeze” of prices and 
wages were clamped down at once, 
this could prevent inflation until 
Congress set up a_ stabilization 
agency to issue the regulations 
under which prices, wages, and ser- 
vices could be controlled over a more 
extended period than three months. 


White House Stays Neutral 


It was asserted that the White 
House was not backing the “90-day 
freeze” bill advocated by Senator 
Capehart. On the other hand, it 
was said that the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration was not opposing this 
proposition, either, despite the Presi- 
dent’s position taken last month 
(and reported in this department of 
BANKING). 

This position was a vigorous 
backing of the free price system 
and a statement that the President 
would ask Congress for a controls 
law when an emergency serious 
enough to justify controls arose. 

It is understood that before adopt- 
ing this vigorous stand in favor of 
the free pricing system, the Presi- 
dent had argued before him per- 
sonally the case both for and against 
contingent controls. 

The man who is credited with 
having the most influence in the 
President’s latter stand was Chait- 
man Jesse P. Wolcott (R., Mich.) 
of the House Banking Committee, 
who urged the case against con 
tingent controls. 

Even if the White House is taking 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 119) 
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PR Activities of 
State Associations 


. compilation of state association public rela- 
tions activities, shown in the table on pages 38 and 39, 
is made up of data sent to the Public Relations Council 
of the American Bankers Association in answer to a 
questionnaire. 

From several of the states came, in addition, brief 
summaries of special activities, or short descriptions 
of their PR programs in general. While there is, natu- 
rally, a similarity in these activities from state to state, 
some are handled in new ways. We have only limited 
space for information on some of the unusual programs 
in the paragraphs that follow, which may be of benefit 
to other associations or may suggest new fields for PR 
planning. 

The difficulty that some state associations might have 
ir saying “This is our chief PR effort” is typified by a 
letter from the New York State Bankers Association, 
written by Secretary Albert L. Muench, who says: 

“It is very hard to single out any facet of our work 
as being of single importance, public-relationswise. It 
is a truism that association activity and public relations 
activity are one and the same. We cannot promote the 
general welfare and usefulness of banks unless we pro- 
mote greater public respect and support for banks. 
Whether our immediate concern is agriculture, legisla- 
tion, bank management, or the hundred and one other 
special subjects which occupy our interest, our final 
goal is the welfare and usefulness of banks, measured 
in terms of public acceptance. Here at NYSBA the staff 
is organized as an integrated team. Every letter, in- 
quiry, or personal contact is public relations to us. Our 
committees have as their objective rendering more effi- 
cient service to the public and, conversely, more efficient 
and economic internal operations. 

“Our philosophy on public relations is to assist banks 
in doing the job for themselves on the local level. As 


- know, in the eyes of the public, the teller is the 
nk.”’ 


Many state associations, as the table shows, issue 
publications, kooks, pamphlets, and periodicals. An 
outstanding example is the Pennsylvania Bankers As- 
Sociation’s textbook, Your Bank, which, in seven 
months, has become one of the most extensively used 
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textbooks in Pennsylvania educational circles. Accord- 
ing to Robert C. Forrey, PBA director of publications, 
more than 30,000 copies of the book have been put in 
circulation by PBA member banks, and it is now being 
used in more than 200 Pennsylvania school districts. 
Your Bank was written by Dr. George L. Leffler, pro- 
fessor of finance, The Pennsylvania State College, and 
was published by the PBA last August. Since that 
time, more than 1,000 copies have been purchased by 
out-of-state banks, libraries and other organizations, 
and it has been put to use in the school systems of even 
distant states. 
* 

Two states that have done a notable job in inform- 
ing the public of the differences between banks and 
savings and loan associations are Colorado and Georgia. 
James C. Scarboro, secretary of the Colorado Bankers 
Association, says: 

“We have taken the position that savings and loan 
associations are an important segment of the Amer- 
ican economy, but that they have certain limitations 
to which they must adhere if they are to carry on their 
business of financing home mortgages. We stress the 
fact that their type of operation does not lend itself 
to a demand deposit institution, and, therefore, we sug- 
gest that people making investments in savings and 
loan associations do so with full knowledge that they 
are making an investment and not making a deposit, 
as in the case of a commercial bank. 

“We also stress the fact that there is no debtor- 
creditor relationship between a savings and loan as- 
sociation and its customers, but that such a relation- 
ship is not necessary if the customer has full knowledge 
of his investment in a savings and loan association.” 


Some excellent bank-school programs have been de- 
veloped in a number of states—Missouri, Connecticut, 
Virginia, Kansas, Montana, and Florida, to name a few. 
A number of Alaskan banks have school tours. 

Missouri, writes MBA Executive Manager Robert E. 
Lee Hill, is starting a program called “Salute the 
Schools Week.” From April 5 to 12 the banks of the 
state are asked to entertain the teachers in the public 
school systems and give them a comprehensive tour 
of a bank. Following this, groups or classes of stu- 
dents will be invited to tour the banks. In many in- 
stances, bankers will be asked to teach classes or to 
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give talks in the schools. Following this week of in- 
tensive contact between schools and banks, the students 
will be asked to write letters to any bank they choose, 
telling about the impressions that they have gained in 
the tours and talks. The MBA is offering a $50 Gov- 
ernment bond and a trip to the state convention, with 
expenses paid, as a reward for the best letter written 


PR ORGANIZATION 


by a senior or junior in high school. This letter will be 
picked from the best sent in to the state office from 
local banks or organized county groups that might be 
promoting the program cooperatively. 

Richard Rapport, executive manager of the Cop. 
necticut Bankers Association, has this to say about his 
state’s school program: 


PUBLIC RELATIONS ORGANIZATION AND 


COMMUNICATION WITH MEMBERS 
ON PR MATTERS 


No. of members 


committee 


Has PR man on staff 
Sponsors PR school 
Has PR clinics or 
Holds group or local 
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“Our committee feels very strongly that whatever 
we can do to improve economic education in our schools 
would be most important, and would have long-range 
peneficial results for banking. We have, for more than 
a year, been exploring this field and have considered 
and rejected several proposals. 

“Several of the leaders among our economic and 


ACTIVITIES OF STATE ASSOCIATIONS 


PR PROGRAMS SPONSORED BY ! 
STATE ASSOCIATION 


PROGRAMS MEMBER BANKS ARE 


social science teachers have said to us that what is 
really lacking and what would be eagerly picked up by 
teachers is a good film on banking. I know there are 
a number of films put out by the A.B.A. and others 
which relate to banking, but what they seem to have 
in mind is a film that would cover the banking system 
and also get into some detail. One teacher has said 
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that there is a great need for material on banking 
itself—history of banks, panics, and the actual process 
of dealing with the specialized kinds of banks that boys 
and girls in the not too distant future are going to need 
‘know how’ about. Another one says that high school 
teachers in junior business training classes are very 
anxious to get adequate and abundant material in the 
field of banking for their classes. Such materials should 
tell them about the banking system, savings institu- 
tions, the checking account, transferring checks, money 
and credit, and many other things directly connected 
with the field of banking. As I see it, business funda- 
mentals are important for everyone, and certainly 
banking is one of these fundamentals.” 

The Virginia Bankers Association has published the 
booklet illustrated on this page. It contains detailed, 
clearly presented instructions for conducting school 
tours and other bank-school activities. 

Fred M. Bowman, executive secretary of the Kansas 
Bankers Association, writes of the KBA’s bank-school 
program: 

“The bank tour program promoted by the Kansas 
Bankers Association has produced quite satisfactory 
results. In it one or several banks of a city invite the 
members of the high school senior classes to the bank 
premises for inspections, demonstrations, and explana- 
tions of bank services and the place banking occupies 
in the economy.” 

The Montana Bankers Association, writes Secretary- 
Treasurer R. C. Wallace, gives a $250 scholarship each 
year for an outstanding student at the School of Busi- 
ness Administration of the University of Montana. 

In Florida the state association has given close at- 


tention to fostering bank public relations in the schools, 
and has obtained wide distribution of a booklet, Our 
Banks and What They Mean to Us. This text, pub- 
lished by the University of Florida, was prepared 
jointly by representatives of the Florida Bankers As- 
sociation and the Florida Teachers of Mathematics, and 
is distributed by the state department of education. 


Reading 


Ritin 
Rithmetic A booklet on 
bank-school pro- 
grams, particular- 
ly school tour 
management, 
published by the 
Virginia Bankers 
Association 


The FBA is well pleased with the result of this pro- 
gram, according to Floyd M. Call, executive secretary, 

The Florida bank tour program is tied in with an 
essay contest which is carried on in its first stages by 
local banks, local winners submitting their work to the 
FBA for statewide consideration. Savings Bonds are 
given as prizes. 


Banker-Farmer Programs 


Banker-farmer activities are considered of prime pub- 
lic relations importance in a number of states—for 
example, Tennessee, Kansas, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, Oregon, Kentucky, and California. 

In Tennessee last summer, the attendance at eight 
banker-farmer meetings was more than 2,500. While 
the primary purpose of these meetings is the better- 
ment of agricultural relations and understanding, the 
public relations by-product is considered highly impor- 
tant, according to H. Grady Huddleston, secretary. 
treasurer of the TBA. 

In Kansas, soil conservation practices are rewarded 
by the state association in more than 100 counties, a 
program with high PR content, the KBA believes. 

The North Dakota Bankers Association also pro- 
motes soil conservation, and, in addition, sees a valu- 
able aid to its public relations in the agricultural short 
course at the state college, where about 50 boys studied, 
at the last session, under the NDBA’s sponsorship. C. 
C. Wattam, secretary of the state association, reports 
a great deal of enthusiasm for the results accomplished. 

Scott A. MacEachron, executive secretary of the Ore- 
gon Bankers Association, considers the OBA farm 
youth program one of its most important PR activ- 
ities. He states: 

“We budget nearly $5,500 for our farm youth pro- 
gram. This consists of state fair prizes for FFA farm 
mechanics’ awards, traveling expenses for the state 
officers of the FFA incurred in visiting the chapters, 
award pins for those who qualify as ‘state farmers, 
style show staged at the state fair each year for the 
girls of the 4-H Clubs, scholarships to the 4-H summer 
school for the winning demonstration teams, and their 
transportation to the state fair, a big vaudeville show 
and entertainment at the 4-H summer school known as 
‘Bankers Night,’ and the underwriting of expenses 
($800 each) for two international farm youth exchange 
students.” 

In California, according to CBA Assistant Manager 
Perry T. Joy, the CBA is currently spending $10,000 
annually on its farm youth program. 


Statewide Advertising 


Statewide advertising campaigns are especially em- 
phasized by the Savings Banks Association of Massa- 
chusetts, the Savings Banks Association of the State of 
New York, and the Pennsylvania Bankers Association. 

From the Massachusetts organization, Kenneth Mc- 
Dougall, executive manager, writes: 

“The statewide cooperative advertising campaign, 
which the association has carried every year since 
1938, enables the banks to speak with a united voice on 
pertinent matters. Furthermore, the process of wil- 
ning the support of the banks for the campaign, and 
the discussions as to the nature of the advertising do 
much to focus the attention of the member banks on 
their public relations problems. We believe that the 
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campaign has done much to make the member banks 
public relations conscious, and in certain cases has sug- 
gested wise public relations procedures.” 

A booklet on the New York savings banks associa- 
tion program has this to say: 

“The statewide promotional campaign is in its 
eleventh consecutive year of presenting the savings 
banks of New York State to the public and keeping 
them constantly before the public. 

“As spokesman for the savings bank system, the 
campaign is an expression of industry cooperation. It 
does a big job which cannot be done by an individual 
bank or group of banks. 

“The necessity for this job is confirmed by the rec- 
ord of member bank support—an 11-year investment of 
over $2,750,000 contributed by an average of 95 banks 
per year, an average which has risen to 100 banks per 
year for the last four years. 

“The job is big, necessary, and actually inexpensive. 
Total savings bank expenditures for advertising cur- 
rently average $4,500,000 per year, or $350 per million 
of deposits. With a current annual budget of $345,000, 
the campaign is costing the industry 8 percent of total 
savings bank advertising expenditures, or $28 per mil- 
lion of deposits.” 

An outstanding job has been done by the Pennsyl- 
vania Bankers Association, from which comes this re- 
port: 

“Our statewide advertising campaign is called the 
PBA Cooperative Educational Program. It has been 
formally in operation since 1951. 

“We divide our materials into three basic channels: 
public relations material to bank personnel, public 
relations educational material and tools for bank man- 
agement, and actual advertising material for public 
distribution through folders, posters, and newspaper 
advertising. On each public theme we have a poster 
measuring 3114” x 2114”. [One of these is reproduced 
on this page.] Educational manuals are also prepared 
in this Cooperative Educational Program. More than 
200,000,000 pieces of public relations material and ad- 
vertising are distributed by member banks yearly in 
the Cooperative Educational Program.” 


* * * 


The Delaware Bankers Association recently held a 
highly successful 1-day conference on natural re- 
sources. On the program were chairmen of 20 state 
agencies concerned in some way with natural re- 
sources, the governor of the state, the president of the 
state university, publishers, and others. Attendance 
was more than 600. Charles A. Robinson, chairman of 
the DBA Public Relations Committee and vice-president 
of the Delaware Trust Company, Wilmington, writes 
that there was so great a demand for reprints of the 
conference talks that the whole program has been made 
available in printed form. 

The Georgia Bankers Association gives awards for 
the best annual reports of banks, a program which un- 
doubtedly increases public relations consciousness in 
institutions when these documents are prepared. 


Visit! 


Some excellent advice is given by H. B. Crandall, 
executive manager of the Utah Bankers Association. 
He writes: “I think that one of the best ways to 
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develop public relations is to get out among your 
clients—visit them on their farms, places of business 
and homes. 

“If the banker would arrange to make periodic visits 
throughout his territory, drop in on his clients, or drop 
in on one of their meetings, it would give a personal 
touch which cannot be obtained by correspondence.” 


PR 365 Days a Year 


A phase of public relations work that is too fre- 
quently overlooked is brought to BANKING’s attention 
by Frank Warner, secretary of the Iowa Bankers Asso- 
ciation. 

It is referred to in a report of the Iowa Bankers 
Association’s Public Relations and Educational Com- 
mittee in the following paragraph: 

“We want to repeat what we have said in one or two 
earlier reports: That if it were possible to produce a 
composite record of all of the things that each of our 
663 Iowa banks and their literally thousands of officers 
and staff members are doing on every one of the 365 
days of the year, it would relate a public relations 
story, we think, without parallel. Every officer, di- 
rector, staff member, and stockholder is a public rela- 
tions agent of his bank. How they greet their clients, 
how they make friends with potential clients, the abil- 
ity with which they prepare their advertising copy for 
their local newspapers or solicitation letters addressed 
to their clients, or radio advertising copy or informa- 
tion they prepare for radio talks and other talks before 
schools and adult meetings is the story of public rela- 
tions efforts and education that each bank endeavors 
to do continuously year after year. Those consolidated 
and accumulated efforts cannot be matched in their 
effectiveness. We make mention again in this report of 
what our officers and staff members and directors and 
stockholders are doing every day for their banks in the 
way of developing still better public relations and un- 
derstanding by the public, because it is a work that we 
feel is too easily overlooked and to which not enough 
credit has been given in the past.” 
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A Banxinc Report 


National, Regional, and State 


Educational Activities for Bankers 


shortage of trained young bankers does exist,” 
A.B.A. President W. Harold Brenton told the 
secretaries of state bankers associations meeting in At- 
lantic City last September. “You can point with pride 
to the fact that you have made a beginning through 
the establishment of more than 78 schools for the train- 
ing of bankers. I believe that we are on the verge of 
a tremendous development in the number and quality 
of educational facilities for bankers. Wherever I have 
visited, state bankers associations are giving considera- 
tion to further educational efforts. f 
“Thus we have made a beginning in the training of 
our existing personnel, but this is only a drop in the 
bucket. Not only do we need to extend our number 


OW ie secretaries have recognized the fact that a 


of schools, but we need to extend their curricula to 
include professionally planned courses of study in 
banker-economics.” 

As a result of President Brenton’s often expressed 
belief in the necessity for better banker education, and 
in order to have a reliable picture of the vast amount 
of such work being done by the state associations and 
by other financial groups, data were compiled at the 
A.B.A. headquarters in New York and were subse- 
quently distributed by The Graduate School of Bank- 
ing conducted by the American Bankers Association at 
Rutgers University, the pioneer institution in graduate 
study for bank men. 

The table which follows on this page and pages 43 
and 44 gives this data in condensed form. 


ANNUAL SCHOOLS SPONSORED BY STATE BANKERS 
AND OTHER ASSOCIATIONS 


REGIONAL AND NATIONAL SCHOOLS— 
LOCATION AND SCHOOL SPONSOR 


Operations & 
Controls 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF BANKING—RUTGERS UNIVERSITY 
AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


School of Banking at the University of Wisconsin 
Central Sta States Conference of Bank ers Associations 


Pacific Coast Banking School pol — University of Washington | 
ers Associations of Arizona, California, idaho, Montana, Nevada, Oregon, | 
Washington 


School of Banking of the State University 
Bankers ations of Alabama, Arkansas, — 
Louisiana, Mississippi, South Carolina and Ten 


Investment Seminar—New York py 
Mortgage Bankers of America 


SUBJECTS PRESENTED OPERATIONS 


R. E. Credit 
(Urban) 


. Pub. 


. Per. Pub. 


Mortgage Banking Seminar—Northwestern University 


— 
School of 
Cons: 
Nations 
Unive 
School 
ALA. 
ARK. 
COLO 
CON! 
DEL. 
FLA. 
GA. 
"DA 
HLL. 
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iA. 
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KY. 
ME 
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| M 
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SUBJECTS PRESENTED OPERATIONS | 


REGIONAL AND NATIONAL SCHOOLS— 
LOCATION AND SCHOOL SPONSOR 


of C Bank i of Virgini 


National Association of Bank Auditors and Comptroliers 
University of Wisconsin 


School of Financial Public Relations—Northwestern University 
Financial Public Relations Association 


STATE ASSOCIATION SPONSOR AND 
SCHOOL LOCATION 


ALA. Bank Study Conference—University of Alabama 


Bankers Seminar—University of Arkansas 
ARK. 


Farm Credit Clinics—Series of five held throughout the state 
Farm Credit School—Colorado Agricultural & Mechanical College 
School of Banking—University of Colorado 

Annual Short Trust Course—University of Conn. 
Connecticut-Rhode Island Farm Credit School—State Universities 
Public Relations Clinic—University of Connecticut 


Farm Management and Credit Conference—University of Delaware 
Bankers Agricultural School—University of Florida 

Bank Executives Forum—Daytona Beach 

Farm Credit Clinic—University of Florida (Series of three) 

Bankers Study Conference—Emory University 

Farm Credit Conference—Abraham Baldwin Agricultural College 


Short Course in Farm Credit—University of Georgia, Athens 
Short Agricultural Clinic—University of Idaho 
Bankers Conference—University of Illinois 

"Trust Development School—Northwestern University 
Agricultural Clinic—Purdue University 
Agricultural Credit School—lowa State College 
Agricultural Credit School—Kansas State College 

“Banker Management Clinic—University of Kansas 
Agricultural Credit Conference—University of Kentucky 
Kentucky School of Banking—University of Kentucky 
Agricultural Credit Schoo!—Louisiana State University 
Mid-Winter Study Conference—Louisiana State University 
Bankers Study Conference—Various cities 
Farm Management Conference—University of Maine 
Farm Credit Conference—Francis Scott Key Hotel, Frederick 
Agricultural Conference—University of Massachusetts 
Agriculture-Finance Conference—Michigan State College 
Bankers Study Conference—University of Michigan 
School of Banking—University of Michigan . Per. Pub. Inv. Ec. 
Junior Bank Officer and Staff Conference—University of Minnesota | Op. Pub. C.Cr. 1.Cr. R.Cr. Ag. Ec. 


Agricultural Credit Clinics—Series of six held throughout state Ag Ec. 
Bankers Study Conference—Mississipp! Southern College Op. Per. Pub. 
Cr. Ag. Inv. Ec. 


Agricultural Short Course—University of Missouri C.Cr, 

“Bank Management Conference—University of Missouri Per. Pub. C.cr. Inv. 
Schoo! of Financial Public Relatione—University of Missouri 

Agricultural Credit Conference—Montana State College 

Bankers Clinic—Doane College 

Farm Credit Conference—University of New Hampshire 

Public Relations School—Princeton University 

Graduate Bankers Seminar— Princeton University 
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SUBJECTS PRESENTED OPERATIONS 


STATE ASSOCIATION SPONSOR AND 
SCHOOL LOCATION 


(Approx.) 


Al 


Bankers School of Agriculture—Cornel! University 
Farm Credit and Bank Operations Conference—Hote!l Onandago 
Graduate Bankers Agricultural Seminar—Cornel! University 


Exemplifying the ideals and spirit of banking education 
is the message below. It is given annually by Dr. HAROLD 
STONIER, executive vice-president of the American Bankers 
Association, to the entering class at The Graduate School 
of Banking conducted by the American Bankers Association 
at Rutgers University. Dr. STONIER is the founder and 
director of the Graduate School. 


You have been accepted by the committee on admissions; 
you have attended your first classes; you have broken bread 
with us at our tables. Now, for the first time you stand 
together as a group. Henceforth you are the Class of ’55. 

This is a difficult time in which to leave your accustomed 
tasks to take on additional work of this character. In doing 
so, you reflect high courage and sincere loyalty. These are 
the qualities which will make you outstanding as the Class 
of ’55. Your coming here testifies to the virility of our 
banking system and to its hopes of future service to the 
country. 

During your courses here you will gather around the 
dining tables 115 times. Make the most of these opportuni- 
ties in the realm of friendship. By virtue of this simple 
act of dining together, it is possible to become better ac- 
quainted with men from all sections of the country. That 
experience is an education in itself. 


ahead you will have many informal chats with the men on 
this faculty staff. Without reservation, the greatest asset 
of the Graduate School is its faculty. It rekindles one’s 
faith in human nature and in banking to know that a corps 
of busy and highly trained men are willing to assume the 
added responsibilities imposed upon them by taking leader- 
ship in this educational enterprise. Their hearts as well as 
their minds have been in this undertaking, and that is why 
it has succeeded. 

We all welcome you. We are here to help you. In turn, 
we shall depend on you as individuals and as a group 
maintain the educational standards which the classes before 
you have established. 

You will find no great formality here. However, this is 
not a convention. Such gatherings have their own time 
place, but in organization and operation The Graduate 
School of Banking is unique. Our social activities here are 
not those of convention gatherings. May I urge upon you, 
therefore, the necessity of keeping this distinction clearly 
in mind during the ensuing two weeks. P 

Be yourselves, for we know that when you are, you will 
be gentlemen worthy of the ideals of the Graduate School 
of Banking and of Rutgers University, whose buildings and 
grounds we use and whose sincere goodwill and helpfulness 
come from every department of the institution with which 
we are cooperating in this effort in adult education. 

Gentlemen, we are glad you are here. 


School of Public Relatione—Syracuse University 
Investment Seminar—New York University ‘ 
State Savings Banks Association School of Industrial and Labor 
School for Younger Staff Members—North Dakota Agricultural College 6 5 us 
OKLA oma | 
penn, | Aicultural State College Ag. Aug. 2 24 day f 
Summer School—Penneyivania State College Op. Por. Pub. Cr. Ec. Aug. 865 ferer 
Junior Employees School—University of South Dakota | Op. Pub. Ec. ant 
TENN. Op. Per. Pub. C.Cr. I.Cr. Ag. Inv. Ec. in 
TEX. Bankers Conference—University of Texas | Op. Per. Pub. C.Cr. L.Cr. R.Cr. Ag. _Inv. Ec. spee 
School of Banking at the Univ. of Vermont—University of Vermont | Op. Per. Pub. C.Cr. 1.Cr. R.Cr. Ag. Inv. Ec. 
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The listing does not cover the great volume and variety of “committee types” Released by The Graduate School of Banking, December 1952. ~ 
Charge to the Freshman Class If you are as wise as we believe you are, during the time ~ 
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METHODS and IDEAS 


New Business . . . Selling Bank Services . . . Public Relations 


This department is edited by JOHN 
L. CooLEY of BANKING’s staff. 


desk or in your favorite chair. 

BANKING has some visitors for 
you. They were in town the other 
day for the New York Regional Con- 
ference of the FINANCIAL PUBLIC 
RELATIONS ASSOCIATION, bringing 
ideas on this and that angle of a 
subject which concerns just about 
everybody in the banking business: 
contacts with the public. They 
haven’t time to make you a formal 
speech, but they’ll go over their 
notes for your benefit. 


J: stay where you are—at the 


Customers 


L. L. Matthews, FPRA’s 

first vice-president. Lee, who 
is president of the American Trust 
Company, South Bend, Indiana, has 
a provocative question: Don’t banks 
sometimes make the mistake of 


Left to right, FPRA Treasurer Harold W. Lewis, First 
National Bank of Chicago; Second Vice-president Rod 
Maclean, Union Bank & Trust Co., Los Angeles; William 
A. Singletary, Wachovia Bank & Trust Co., Winston-Salem; 
First Vice-president L. L. Matthews, American Trust Co., 


South Bend 


2 


X 


thinking of their depositors as folks 
in the top 10 percent income bracket, 
fcrgetting the important 90 percent 
whose deposits contribute the big 
bulk of bank funds? Let’s humanize 
and personalize bank service so that 
more employees of business and in- 
dustry will become bank customers. 
Only 50 percent of all wage earners 
have savings accounts; only 40 per- 
cent have checking accounts. Don’t 
these figures suggest a big source of 
new business? 

Your choice is between good and 
poor public relations. Good P.R. 
means performance—doing more of 
the things people like and fewer 
things they don’t like—first merit- 
ing public esteem, then getting it. 
The customer is an ambassador of 
either good or ill will. He’s the boss! 


Sales Pointers 


W. LeEwIs, vice-president 
of The First National Bank of 


Chicago and FPRA treasurer, has 
some suggestions for successful sel- 
ling. . . . Follow your advertising 
with personal calls by well-qualified 
staff people who know your adver- 
tising program. Make your sales 
presentations as visual as possible. 
Remember, sustained sales efforts 
get the best results. .. . Use display 
and color in your advertising. Try 
lobby exhibits. The “Know Your 
Bank Week” program is good pro- 
motion, too. 

In direct mail activities, write 
friendly, simple letters—as though 
you were talking. But avoid flip- 
pancy. Give all the facts. Don’t 
put too many messages into one 
envelope. If fees go with an adver- 
tised service, be sure to say so. . 
Employee new business campaigns 
can also be productive. The staffers 
who take part must be well-informed. 

Much business can be had just by 
asking for it. Be emphatic, convinc- 


Left to right, Preston E. Reed, Chicago, the association’s 
executive vice-president; Alfred H. Williams, president, 
Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, who spoke at the 
luncheon; W. W. Delamater, Land Title Bank & Trust Co., 
Philadelphia, regional chairman. Several hundred eastern 


members of FPRA attended the conference 


a 
HOTEL STATLER 
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ing, when you say to a prospect, 
“Joe, I think you should do this!” 
Everyone is most interested in him- 
self. Show him how he’ll benefit by 
your suggestion. . . . Keep your 
banking quarters clean, attractive. 
Modern -fixtures, escalators, color, 
good lighting improve customer re- 
lations. 


The Staff 


HIS is Rod Maclean, FPRA sec- 

ond vice-president. He’s with 
the Union Bank and Trust Company, 
Los Angeles, and his briefcase is 
crammed with staff relations sug- 
gestions. For instance: 

Avoid placing major emphasis on 
what you want in an employee, 
rather than on what he wants from 
you. He’s interested in a bigger 
opportunity and better pay. Tell 
him—and keep telling the old 
employee—that he’s part of the 
team; that his efforts to make the 
bank bigger and better will put him 
in line for more responsibility and 
more salary. Tell him he can find 
that bigger opportunity by learning 
about his bank, absorbing ideas, and 
applying them. 

There are several media for edu- 
cating and indoctrinating the staff. 
The conference plan, used by many 
banks, is usually most effective if 
attendence is limited to smaller 
groups. This is a ‘continuing pro- 
gram; meetings should take place at 
not too frequent intervals, possibly 
with changes in emphasis, but with 
constant stress on fundamental 
knowledge and the requirements of 
good public relations. Employee par- 
ticipation (discussion) is essential. 

The bank house organ and bulletin 
boards are complementary media; 
they fill in with supplementary 
facts and reports, but they’re no 
substitutes for conferences. .. . Per- 
sonal letters can be effective when 
sent to the employee at home and 
signed by the chief executive officer, 
as in the cases of commendations 
and statements of policy. 

Don’t forget that the staff banks 
on you for training, a livlihood, se- 
curity, pleasant surroundings, op- 
portunities for advancement. If 
you measure up, you can bank on 
the staff. 


Public Relations Tools 


ILLIAM A. SINGLETARY of the 
Wachovia Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Winston-Salem, North Caro- 


Some of the FPRAers at their New York meeting 


lina, is carrying a kit marked ‘“Pub- 
lic Relations Tools.” He’s quite wil- 
ling to take them out, one by one, 
and explain each. 

The sharpest gadget in Bill’s kit 
is advertising. Use it! Never was 
there a better opportunity, never so 
many media. Work them hard and 
consistently. And plan your adver- 
tising. ... A new business program 
is indispensable equipment. Per- 
sonal calls sell service. Banks must 
work to tell the public about their 
business. . . . Nothing is more im- 
portant, in shaping and conducting 
a P.R. program, than the people 
who, to the public, are the bank. So 
personnel training is in the kit. 

And here’s publicity. Banks are 
constantly making news, but you 
must recognize it and know how to 
make it available to the press. ... 
Market analysis is a rather new tool, 
but you'll find that the intelligent 
application of its results will give 
direction to sales effort. . . . Service 
development sees to it that banks 
contact the public at every possible 
point, providing such services as 
special checking accounts, drive-ins, 
neighborhood offices, parking facili- 
ties. 

Community relations activities 
(school programs, participation in 
civic organizations, etc.) provide 
opportunities for doing a better job 
in the bank’s home area. After all, 
that’s where banking will stand or 
fall. 

During the past 20 years many 


banks have used these tools skill- 
fully. Keep them sharp. The job is 
to do more of the things you’ve been 
doing. There must be 15,000 bank 
public relations programs—one for 
each bank. 


Federal Reserve PR Problems 
—— Federal Reserve System has 

P.R. problems, too, and here's 
Alfred H. Williams, president of the 
Philadelphia Fed, to say a few words 
about them. The first main task of 
the System’s P.R. program is to as- 
sist in giving the public a better un- 
derstanding of the FRS and its job 
of promoting the stability and pro- 
gress of the nation’s economy. The 
second is to promote a critical un- 
derstanding of what the System 
does; the people should be able to 
judge for themselves the capacity 
of the men doing the job and the 
quality of the job they’re turning 
out. 

It’s a hard assignment because 
the mechanics of Reserve policy are 
complex and because the System 
must snub booms and expand in de- 
pression periods. It’s always moving 
against the tide—against popular 
sentiment, The Reserve’s peculiar 
problem is not so much to be liked 
as to be understood. 


Getting New Business 
ND now, from BANKING’S own 
notebook, a brief review of some 
other ideas gleaned at the FPRA 
meeting. 
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Personal Calls 


ERE are some good pointers on 
business development by the 
personal call method. 

Preparation before calling is es- 
sential. Familiarize yourself, so far 
as possible, with the prospect’s 
business; explore his needs, his pro- 
jected program. Read the news- 
papers carefully for information 
about your companies. 

Know your bank’s lending policy 
so as to avoid credit turndowns and 
embarrassing explanations. 

Telephone the customer for an 
appointment. On every call, make 
your points and leave. Don’t cross 
examine him. Give him a chance to 
talk; if he wants to be heard, hear 
him out. Inspect his plant. Listen, 
look, think. Don’t ask silly ques- 
tions about his business. 

Cultivate men all the way down 
the line in a firm, not just the front 
office. Know all the key men; spot 
the “comers.” 

Use your time profitably. 
where you smell business. 

After each call add your new con- 
tacts to the bank’s mailing list. And 
make an orderly report on your visit. 

Each contact is a golden oppor- 
tunity to earn goodwill. Your goal 
is to become the prospect’s banker. 
On the whole, the best balances 
come from people for whom a good 
lending job has been done. 


Go 


Savings and Mortgage Promotion 


A bank’s radio and television 
program must be in good taste and 
must have the widest appeal. Suc- 
cessful types include news, woman’s 
page material, weather, natural his- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 106) 


John J. Lawlor, The National City Bank 
of New York, presided at the morning 
session. of the conference 
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Safe Deposit Procedures 


JAMES A. McBAIN 


Mr. MCBAIN, vice-president of The 
Chase Safe Deposit Company, New 
York, continues his expert commentary 
on an important subject. Like the 
preceding instalments, it’s taken from 
a memorandum he prepared for the 
State Legislative Council of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association. 


Fiduciaries 


I, THE LESSEE is a fiduciary, such as 
an executor, administrator, or trustee, 
the box should be leased on that basis 
with a clear indication of the fiduciary 
relationship. Proper papers should be 
filed to indicate the authority of the 
fiduciary. Some banks, by advice of 
counsel, feel that unless a will or other 
instrument from which a fiduciary de- 
rives his authority clearly expresses 
the right to delegate discretionary 
power, or specifically states he may 
appoint someone for access to a safe 
deposit box, such fiduciary cannot ap- 
point a deputy for safe deposit access. 
The decision of whether or not to ac- 
cept such an appointment resolves it- 
self into a determination of whether 
or not counsel feels access is a “minis- 
terial” act or an “act of discretion.” 
If they consider it the former, lessors 
will permit the delegation. A “minis- 
terial” act is one that requires no exer- 
cise of discretion. 

In one state at least (Massachusetts) 
this subject is covered by case law, that 
of West v. State Street Exchange, 250 
Mass. 537. Maryland makes statutory 
provisions for delegations of access au- 
thority by fiduciaries. Minnesota has 
a statute relating to the point. New 
York has a statute which deals with 
the rights of plural fiduciaries to dele- 
gate the right of access to each other. 
South Carolina recently enacted a law 
on the subject. 

Where there are plural fiduciaries 
they may make access arrangements to 
suit themselves, provided it is in accord 
with the bank’s policy regarding the 
points in the foregoing paragraph. 

Every bank has occasion to deal 
with a fiduciary when a lessee dies and 
the points emphasized in these para- 
graphs should be kept in mind for 
this reason. 


Corporations 


If the lessee is acting for a corpora- 
tion, he should so sign. A corporate 
resolution regarding access arrange- 
ments should be filed. If necessary, a 
certification of election should be filed. 
Do not rely on a corporate resolution 


with respect to a bank account. It 
should be specific with reference to safe 
deposit box. 

Do not deviate from the terms of 
the corporate resolution. Access re- 
quirements should be changed only in 
a proper manner. 

Arrangements for rental and access 
to the box of an unincorporated asso- 
ciation are made substantially in the 
same manner as in the case of a cor- 
poration. 


Partnerships 


If a box is rented to a bona fide part- 
nership, the contract should indicate 
this by its phraseology. Partners some- 
times will sign only the firm name, but 
some lessors feel it is advisable to also 
have a record of the individual signa- 
tures of the partners. It should be clear 
as to which partners are general and 
which are special since the latter have 
limited powers. 

The signed instructions for access 
may include the right of access to a 
nonpartner. 


Miscellaneous Contracts 


There are other types of rentals 
which are special cases, such as rentals 
to escrowees, court officers appointed 
by special court order, etc. Try to di- 
rect such business away from the safe 
deposit vault to a safekeeping or cus- 
tody arrangement. 

Contracts or supplemental forms pro- 
vide for address, both residence and 
business, references, specimen signa- 
ture, and physical descriptions of per- 
sons authorized. Some vaults use finger- 
prints. 

Safe deposit contract forms should 
not be issued indiscriminately. If 
forms are released, it is a good rule 
to make a record of the person to whom 
they are issued and for what purpose. 
Do not release blank powers of attor- 
ney except to, or on the instructions of, 
lessees themselves. Some banks com- 
bine all types of contracts on one form 
and others have separate forms. Con- 
tracts are confidential arrangements 
between the lessors and lessees. 


Review Contract Forms Frequently 


Contract forms should be reviewed 
frequently to make sure they are not 
outmoded. 

Be sure the lessee is aware of the 
rules and regulations to which he 
agrees. A receipt for payment of 
rental acknowledged by the lessee may 
recite them. 
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Its Always 
Nice To 
See You 


By DICK ERICSON 

Many years ago it was the practice for the customer to walk into the bank w, 

and transact his business with the teller, with only a deal plate between them. 

But progress is inevitable, so— 


—the Carburetor Age made itself felt, with the customer driving up to a bullet- 
—the customer began letting the proof glass enclosure to leave his deposit. But this arrangement was sometimes 
postman do his walking-into-the- complicated, so— 
bank, and later— 


mt 


—they snorkled it down— —or snorkled it up— 
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and then someone speeded it up and simplified it further by going underground— 


—and into the air. 


And then, when people were beginning to forget how the 
inside of a bank looked, some ingenious fellow thought of a 
new procedure: “Why not have the customer walk right up 
to the teller's window?" And it turned out to be a very 
pleasant method and helped everybody concerned get ac- 
quainted, 
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The Decontrolled Future 


of Service Charges 


schedules—and those in the na- 

ture of “adjustments’”—are con- 
templated for the immediate fu- 
ture as a result of decontrol, accord- 
ing to a nationwide sampling of 
bankers’ opinions. 

This information was elicited by 
@ question sent to more than 200 
key operating men by the Bank 
Management Commission of the 
American Bankers Association. The 
Commission’s request for these 
opinions was worded as follows: 


F's: changes in service charge 


“BANKING Magazine is interested 
in getting some spot information on 
the effect of decontrol on bank ser- 
vice charges. . . . Specifically we 
would like your opinion on whether 
service charges in your locality will 
go up, and, if so, how much, or will 
they remain where they are?” 


While the great majority of the 
bankers answering the question 
foresee no change at all or none in 
the immediate future, a few are con- 
templating upward revisions where 
present schedules are below the na- 
tional average or badly out of line 
with present costs. 

It is notable that careful study 
of the matter is planned in nearly 
all localities before any steps are 
taken. 

The trend, by geographical divi- 
sions, is given in the following para- 
graphs. 


New England 


Maine ... New Hampshire . . . Ver- 
mont ... Massachusetts . . . Rhode 
Island . . . Connecticut 


Ar this time there is very little 
enthusiasm for a service charge in- 
crease in the New England states. 

As elsewhere, rates on no-mini- 
mum-balance checking accounts are 
being re-examined by several banks 
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which contemplate no other service 
charge revisions, however. 

One banker says: “In general, 
despite increased operating costs, 
service charges have been kept 
fairly well in line until the last year 
or two, when it is probable that the 
additional value of the balance 
amply offsets, in a great proportion 
of instances, the deficiency in the 
amount of service charge fee cost.” 

The few banks that are seriously 
studying the possibility of increased 
service charges are those whose 
schedules have been below average 
for some time. 

In one Massachusetts city where 
the local bankers’ association is 
studying the matter, there is the 
belief on the part of one banker 
that “banks are very anxious to 
broaden their scope of business and 
attract new customers, which will 
create a reluctance on the part of 
most banks to increase charges to 
any great extent.” 

From Boston comes the following 
statement: 

“From my viewpoint, it seems as 
though banks with service charge 
schedules that were really outmoded 
even before the price freeze are 
quite likely to revise their schedules 
and probably bring their charges 
up to a more realistic level... . 
Banks, such as members of the 
Boston Clearing House Association, 
which have schedules that are ba- 
sically sound (although not neces- 
sarily reflecting present earnings 
rates and costs) are not likely to 
teke immediate action to increase 
charges. From an over-all stand- 
point, there seems no question but 
that substantial price increases are 
necessary to bring service charges 
more into line with present cost 
levels. . . . There is considerable 
doubt in my mind as to how far 
banks now operating modern, sound, 
up-to-date service charge schedules 


can go in increasing those charges, 
or whether any action of this nga. 
ture should be taken so soon after 
the lifting of controls.” 


Middle Atlantic 


New York .. . New Jersey ... Penn. 
sylvania 


“N O immediate change in our lo- 
cality” expresses the general view- 
point of bankers answering the ser. 
vice charge question from this area, 

One banker in Pennsylvania states: 
“Our own bank will make several 
slight upward revisions which will 
not change the over-all picture sub- 
stantially, but will correct several 
existing inequities.” 

However, another banker who 
feels that ‘“‘service charges are far 
too low in comparison with costs 
today,” says that his institution is 
considering increases “in the mini- 
mum amount of 25 percent.” Another 
mentions a possible increase of one- 
third. 

Another offers this interesting 
comment: “The prevention of any 
increase in service charges during 
the period of control has, I believe, 
forced us into economies and im- 
provements of operation that we 
possibly would not have made other- 
wise. Prior to control, we followed 
a very rigid program of changing 
our service charges to put them in 
line with our costs. With the advent 
of controls, then, our service charges 
were abreast of our operating costs.” 

A New York City banker sees no 
upward revision “in the foreseeable 
future.” 


East North Central 


Ohio .. . Indiana . 
Michigan 


« 
. . Wisconsin 


A REPLY from Chicago typifies the 
great majority of those from the 
East North Central area: “I have 
spot checked the banks in the Chi- 
cago area... . With only one excep- 
tion, there is no change contem- 
plated. Many of them haven’t given 
any thought to the matter. Some 
feel that, even if an increase were 
justified, it would be inadvisable at 
this time. The one exception states 
that they are making a survey, 
since they were caught with low 
ceilings. They may increase their 
rates to bring them on a level with 
those of other banks.” 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 134) 
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For Youth Coming 


DOROTHY ROE LEWIS 


The author is a writer on busi- 
ness and related topics for the As- 
sociated Press. 


been watching with interest a 

new venture in teaching the 
younger generation what makes 
their country tick. 

Industrial and financial leaders in 
2 states have cooperated with a 
group of educators and economists 
in setting up workshops in economic 
education for the teachers in their 
various communities. 

Their reasoning is that America’s 
youth is one of our greatest natural 
resources, and, if our youth comes of 
age with no conception of the na- 
tion’s business, many costly years 
must be spent in training them to 
take over the jobs which eventually 
must be theirs. 


Breen» and businessmen have 


The first organized effort to im- 
prove economic education in the 
public schools took place in the sum- 
mer of 1948, when the New York 
University School of Education in- 
vited leading educators across the 
country to participate in a 3-week 
Workshop on Economic Education. 
Funds for this project were provided 
by the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment, an organization of lead- 
ing businessmen formed for the pur- 
pose of easing the nation’s economy 
from wartime to peacetime. 

The workshop plan was drawn up 
by a committee of educators and 
economists, directed by Professor G. 
Derwood Baker of N.Y.U. The pro- 
gram was held on the campus of the 
Riverdale Country School for Boys, 


Right: Seniors from East Orange (N. J.) High School visit 
the New York Stock Exchange 


Below: In explaining to others what they have learned on 
field trips, students clarify their thinking and make their 
information more coherent 


Lower right: J. Cameron Thomson, president of Northwest 
Bancorporation, Minneapolis, discusses financial problems 


with Minnesota teachers 
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of Age 


where high school teachers and 
school executives from all over the 
country met with top representatives 
of big business, government and 
labor to become acquainted with the 
basic structure and functional oper- 
ation of the American economy. 

The workshop was an immediate 
success. School men and women who 
participated in it went back to their 
home states to found state and re- 
gional workshops along the same 
lines the next year. And in each case 
funds for the operation were sub- 
scribed by local business, with some 
support from labor and civic groups. 

In 1949 the committee which had 
planned the first workshop in New 
York was incorporated into the Joint 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 132) 
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is background. Management is foreground. 

Economics is something the individual can do 
little about. He can’t change economic conditions; 
he can only adapt his program to economic condi- 
tions as he sees them. Management is a factor, 
however, that the individual can control to a very 
large extent. 

Consider Doctor Capsule, who owns that by-prod- 
uct of professional success which is a goodly fund 
of stocks and bonds. There are various kinds of 
management he can give this fund. One is the 
method of tip-and-hunch, applied by himself in 
those infrequent moments when his telephone isn’t 
jangling with calls of distress and his office isn’t 
crowded with patients. Of course he could be a 
little more scientific about it and read statistical 
reports instead of medical journals. (If he tried 
to do both he would have no time to write memoirs 
or novels, thus abandoning what everybody knows 
to be the most remunerative hobby of physicians. ) 
But, seriously, there is one perfect course, and that 
is to hire professional investment management. 


Ts factor of economics (discussed last month) 


The Temptation to Be an Amateur 


It is curious that people in a particular profes- 
sion, who are inclined to take a dim view of laymen 
playing amateurishly with their own special tech- 
niques, will themselves, with unbounded confidence, 
attempt to employ the techniques of other profes- 
sions. Most popular playground of all is the stock 
market; the poachers in the practice of investment 
management are many, and no business or pro- 
fession lacks representation in their ranks. 

But we’ve come a little way from Dr. Capsule. 
Let us assume that he decides to devote all his 
working time, all the physical and mental energy 
he can spare, and all the talents at his call to the 
practice of medicine. So he goes to his bank, which 
has a trust department ably staffed and equipped 
to perform all the standard varieties of trust ser- 
vice. Here he finds a choice of services. He can 
establish a living trust, revocable or irrevocable, 


THE FAMILY DOLLAR 


EARL S. MacNEILL 
Vice-president, Irving Trust Company, New York 


Factors in Estate Planning: Management 


or he can open an account which his bank happens 
to call advisory custody; other banks may call it 
managing agency—and there are other designa- 
tions. Whatever it is called, it is essentially cus- 
todianship plus continuing investment counsel. 

Before he decides which form of service to use, 
Dr. Capsule asks questions in his best probing man- 
ner, seeking to discover what makes these services 
“tick.” 


A Broad Service 


There is a section of activity, he finds, which is 
called investment research. At least one man— 
and in the larger trust institutions a staff of men 
—is occupied fulltime with studies of production 
and markets; money rates and borrowers’ needs; 
employment and consumer-preference trends. Spe- 
cific industries are studied and the major com- 
panies in these industries, so that, if a particular 
industry appears attractive for the investment of 
funds, then the best company in that industry may 
be selected. 

Then reports and reviews are prepared, he as- 
certains, for submission to committees which in- 
clude both the people who handle trust and advis- 
ory accounts and the senior officers and directors 
of the bank. There is this factor of “group judg- 
ment,” which he likens to a consultation among 
doctors. The officer in immediate charge of his 
account is something like the family doctor, who 
must deal with people and have competence in a 
variety of skills. Joining him are the specialists 
and topping them all is the chief surgeon, with 
whom rests the final decision whether or not to 
operate. In the bank this ultimate responsibility 
rests with the board of directors. 

Which of the two principal types of service Dr. 
Capsule selects is unimportant to our purposes 
here. The important fact is that he selects one or 
the other method of investment management. 

His accomplishment is double. He has (1) ob- 
tained immediate management and (2) has taken 
a long step toward selection of management for 
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his testamentary estate—that is, the estate he 
leaves by will to his widow and children or other 
heirs. 

Before living trusts and advisory custodian ser- 
vice became popular, the selection of an executor 
to manage and distribute one’s estate, or of a trus- 
tee to hold the estate intact for a period of time, 
was like buying, as the old saying is, “a pig in a 
poke.” No opportunity for examination, no testing 
—all risk. Would the widow—as executor or trus- 
tee—seek and take good advice, or might she be 
an easy mark for schemes? Might she yield too 
sympathetically to importunities of children in 
trouble or of greedy relatives? The son and daugh- 
ter—are they ready yet for full family responsi- 
bility? Friends .. . large question marks: Would 
they welcome the task of executor-trusteeship and 
how ably would they perform it? 

Chances are that none of them has even been an 
executor or trustee before. Here we run into one 
of the strangest anomalies of our age of special- 
ization. No one would think of permitting his teeth 
to be pulled by an automobile mechanic; or value 
much the overhauling of his automobile by a den- 
tist; and certainly the day is long past when a 
barber has been permitted to practice surgery. Ex- 
aminations and a license are required in most 
states to sell real estate or life insurance; the need 
of special training on top of a certain natural apti- 
tude is recognized in scores of callings. 

Few of these callings are as important to as 


many people as the management of assets upon 
which the welfare may depend of widows and 
young children, the aged and the physically and 
mentally unfit. Yet fully half of the people owning 
substantial estates name as executor and trustee 
people utterly without training and experience for 
the highly technical job of estate management. Or, 
if they name a bank or trust company, it is on 
faith or reputation, on the assumptions that the 
bank possesses all the requisite skills, has been 
successful as an estate and trust manager and— 
above all—has demonstrated its ability to deal in 
a friendly and helpful way with people. 


The Testing Process 


These assumptions are usually safe to make; yet 
the buyer who insists on tested merchandise may 
logically desire a testing of the organization upon 
which his family’s welfare for scores of years may 
depend. This testing may be made via a living 
trust, advisory custodian or other investment coun- 
sel account. Managing an estate may include nu- 
merous other activities besides managing securities 
(and usually the bank will have specialists for 
those activities also), but ultimately investment 
management for people will be the bank’s main job. 
If it can do that well, it will do lesser things well. 

So it comes right around to what was said at 
the beginning: the factor of management can be 
controlled; it can be left to amateurs or entrusted 
to professionals. 


How Insurance Proceeds Should Be Paid 


A Puzzle with No Single Solution 


series on Estate Planning, the uses of life 

insurance will be discussed. Because it’s a 
large subject, perhaps there’ll be some advantage 
in breaking it up. A logical separation is to talk 
about how the proceeds should be paid. 

Generally speaking, there are three choices. The 
first is to let the proceeds be paid to the bene- 
ficiary (usually the widow) outright. The second 
is to choose one of a variety of instalment pay- 
ment options offered by the insurance company, 
and the third is to have the proceeds paid to a 
trustee. 

Outright payment is the simplest course and 
often may be the most practicable. It is a cliché 
of trust advertising to portray women as financial 
morons. That’s right—women can’t drive automo- 
biles, either. We wonder what kind of delightful 


[ve article is a bridge. Next month, in the 
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creature it is that fills the roads! So the roads uf 
productive labor and successful management of 
money likewise are jammed with women drivers. 
If a husband is convinced that his wife will waste 
or mishandle large sums of cash that may be left 
her, then we have little choice but to assume that 
he is right. But if he lacks such a conviction, who 
are we to persuade him? 

Objectively we can say that the outright method 
furnishes maximum flexibility, but it does have tax 
disadvantages. Income from investment of the pro- 
ceeds will be taxable and the proceeds—to the ex- 
tent that the widow still has them when she dies— 
will be taxable in her estate. 

Perfect, taxwise, is the instalment option. A 
typical option is to have monthly payments made 
to the widow for life but on a “20-year certain” 
basis so that, if the widow should die within 20 
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years after the death of her husband, payments 
will be continued to the children until the 20-year 
period has elapsed. This method involves a gradual 
using up of principal, but there’s an interest-like 
factor, also, so that eventually more is paid out 
than the face amount of the policy. Yet there is 
no income tax on any part of the payments—not 
even the “interest” factor. Nor is there any estate 
tax on whatever may be left unpaid of the prin- 
cipal when the widow dies. 

But all is not roses. The instalment option is one 
granted by the insurance company; its terms are 
stated in the insurance contract; the terms are 
rigid, though the appearance and near equivalent 
of flexibility may sometimes be obtained by skill- 
fully arranged combinations of optional settle- 
ments. Also the tax advantages sometimes are il- 
lusory; the amounts involved may be relatively so 
small that the price of inflexibility that is paid for 
the savings may be inordinately high. (And the 
tax laws may not always be so favorable!) 


Trusteeships a Middle Path 


Trusteeship is a middle path. It can preserve the 
estate tax saving, at least; and no essential ele- 
ment of flexibility need be sacrified. One way to 
utilize trusteeship is to put the policies in trust 
with a bank or trust company during lifetime—and 
sometimes a little stockpile of securities so that 
the income from these will carry the premiums. Or 
the policies can be made payable to the insured’s 
estate and the will can provide for a trust. The 
insurance proceeds, along with other assets of the 
estate, will then go into the trust. Liberal powers 
of investment, in either instance, will be given to 
the trustee, and also broad discretionary power to 
provide generously for the needs of beneficiaries. 
The ability to deal with and for the benefit of legal 
“{nfants” can be given in a way that will avoid 
the cumbersomeness and harrassing, repetitive 
small costs of guardianship—often a problem when 
instalment options are used. The income of the 


trust will be taxable, but there need be no “second 
estate tax on the widow’s death if the trust instru- 
ment provides for further disposition of the prin- 
cipal in such event. 

Of course, the saving of this “second” tax, now 
that the marital deduction has become a fixture in 
our tax structure, is no longer so important as it 
used to be. Sometimes it is desirable to let any 
undistributed insurance proceeds be taxable on the 
widow’s death, so that the whole proceeds may 
qualify for the marital deduction on the prior 
death of the husband. 


To Find the Answers— 


So there are the three main choices, and the an- 
swers may usually be found in: 


(1) The qualifications—temperament and money- 
sense—of the widow or other beneficiaries. Are 
there any legal disqualifications, such as “infancy’’? 

(2) Qualifications of the proposed trustee—its 
investment skill and its staff’s attitudes in dealing 
with people. 

(3) Availability of resources other than life in- 
surance—which may require more or permit less 
flexibility with respect to the insurance proceeds. 

(4) Expected net income of the trust as com- 
pared with the interest factor used in computing 
the insurance company’s instalment payments. 

(5) Tax considerations. These should be last. 

And there’s one final thought. The method of 
payment of insurance proceeds need not be deter- 
mined by the insured. Today may be a little early 
to determine precisely what is best for one’s family 
some thousands of tomorrows away. And one may 
have the worthiest intentions to revise insurance 
programs periodically—but famed places are paved 
with good intentions. Often the soundest conclu- 
sion is to let the proceeds go outright to the widow. 
She in her good judgment, and in the light of cir- 
cumstances as they are, can select the most appro- 
priate options or establish the most effective trust. 


Tax Hint-of-the-Month 


HE “hint” this month is a magazine article re- 
view; it’s a hint to look up last December’s issue 
of Taxes—the Tax Magazine, published by Com- 
merce Clearing House, Inc., and read the paper pre- 
sented by Don H. McLucas, vice-president of The 
Northern Trust Company, Chicago, on “Income Tax 
Planning in the Transmission of Wealth” at the 
Fifth Annual Federal Tax Conference of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 
You have heard—and will hear more—about 
“sprinkling” or “spraying” trusts. Here’s an ex- 
ample: A man is quite wealthy; his son is doing 


well, also. For this man of wealth to leave a sub- 
stantial part of his income-producing assets out- 
right to the son would only add to the son’s income 
in the highest brackets of tax; the son would have 
little left. The same would result from a trust 
which paid income to the son. But the son has a 
wife and several children; so the will of the father 
provides that a trustee independent of the son may 
in its absolute discretion pay income to the son, or 
to his wife, or to the son’s children—withhold from 
any, pay to any, pay in uneven amounts, vary the 
amounts from time to time and—state laws per- 
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mitting—accumulate for distribution in possibly 
leaner later years such income as it may deem in 
excess of the beneficiaries’ present needs. That is, 
the trustee can spray the income about or keep it 
sealed off in the hose. 

The plan has the moral merit of making it pos- 
sible to place income where it is most needed; but 
plainly the plan’s tax advantages explain its recent 
sudden rise to prominence. For here is a way to 
place income where it will incur the least tax liabil- 
ity. So long as the son’s brackets are high, pay it 
to the low-bracket children or accumulate some 
part of the income, making the trust itself a low- 
bracket taxpayer. 

A plan so loaded with considerations of tax min- 
imization carries the seeds of its downfall through 
abuse. It is one of the merits of Mr. McLucas’ 


presentation that the pitfalls are clearly marked. 


THIS DEPARTMENT is addressed not only to 
bank personnel but to directors, and to the wives 
and families of both. Included in this section are 
short articles relating to estate planning and trust 
services, to economics and investments, and to taxes 
that affect the family. 

It is hoped that these pages comprise a section 
of BanKINc that you will want to take home for 
family reading. 


Supplementary features involving the use of tax- 
free powers of appointment and the purchase of 
life insurance at the lowest possible after-taxes cost 
are discussed also. So far, most articles on “sprin- 
kling” have been written by passionate proponents 
of the plan. This article is marked by passion only 
for balance and practicality. 


“Did I forget someone? I have a dollar left.” 
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GOVERNMENT 
BONDS 


MURRAY OLYPHANT 
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Loans Will Spell Out the Market Story 


O FAR as the longer outlook for the Government 
S market is concerned, what happens to bank loan 

totals will be the determining factor. This means 
business, real estate and consumer loans. New capital 
and mortgage formation currently continues at a high 
level, so insurance companies, savings banks, and other 
investment institutions and funds cannot be expected 
—for the present, at least—to be buyers of Govern- 
ment bonds. They can do better elsewhere. 

But we are now entering the second quarter of the 
year, and in four out of the last five years bank loans 
have declined; about $500,000,000 in 1948 and 1950, 
about $800,000,000 in 1952, and not far from $2-billion 
in 1949. Guesses about the decline for this year run 
from the lowest figure to perhaps $1-billion or more. 
Take your pick; but remember that business volume 
remains at top levels, and don’t set your sights too high. 
This is not 1949—at least not yet. 

A rash guess would be that for the next couple of 
months some price improvement in the prices of Gov- 
ernment securities is more likely than the reverse. 


Second Half Year, What? 


Our modern soothsayers, the economists, are wonder- 
ing as to when capital requirements will begin to dimin- 
ish. There is concern over the continued rise in con- 
sumer credit. There is doubt that much, if any, further 
housing requirements are needed. Heavy amortization 
on consumer and real estate loans may be less easy to 
replace with new commitments. By and large, opinion 
seems to lean to the possibility that the loan story for 
the last half of 1953 may be quite different from that 
of the previous two years. If so, a better market for 
Government securities is in prospect, Treasury refi- 
nancing not withstanding. 


What About Treasury Financing? 

To be refinanced for the rest of 1953 are the follow- 
ing issues: 
$ 4,963,000,000 174% certificates due June 1, 1953 
$ 725,000,000 2 % bonds called for payment June 

15, 1953 

$ 2,008,000,000 2 % certificates due August 15, 1953 
$ 7,986,000,000 2 % bonds due Sept. 15, 1953 
$10,542,000,000 214% notes due Dec. 1, 1953 


$26,224,000,000—Total 


The ownership of this over $26-billion of maturing 
obligations as of October 31 was: 
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(000,000 omitted) 
Com’1. banks $8,329 Other insurance cos. $ 48) 
Life insurance cos.$ 65 “All other’ owners $7,545 
Savings banks $ 103 Federal Reserve b’ks. $9,703 


Once again we point out that few of the bank or 
“all other” owners, and none of the Federal Reserve 
banks, are likely to want to take a long-term bond, and 
they own over 96 percent of the maturing issues. That 
is, unless conditions change, which they may, especially 
before the later dates of maturity. 


June and August Prospect 


For the present, however, we know how the Treasury 
feels. The split refunding offering for the over $834. 
billion of 1% percent certificates which matured on 
February 15 was the tip-off. The ownership of that ma- 
turity was just about what it is for the maturities for 
the rest of the year. What happened? Holders of only 
$620,000,000 of the 1%s were willing to take a bond 
with a maturity of 5 years and 10 months, about 7 per- 
cent. So for June and perhaps for August we can ex- 
pect something very similar. Holders of maturities who 
want short will get short, but holders who are willing 
to stretch out a bit will have the opportunity. Any 
offering will be designed to go without benefit of the 
Open Market Committee. 


Deficit Financing Certain 


Last year in the second six months a deficit of over 
$91,,-billion in the administrative budget was recorded. 
This year only 20 percent, instead of 30 percent, of 
corporate income taxes will come in in that period. 
That is the effect of the legislative enactment known 
as the Mills Plan. 

Granting that the new Administration is most earn- 
estly and efficiently out to save money and balance the 
budget, it is on record as not being optimistic as to 
results for the rest of 1953. It is pretty safe to say 
that new financing, probably in excess of $7-billion, 
will be necessary before 1953 is over. It is also safe to 
say that if investors with funds are available, they will 
be offered a long-term bond and at a rate attractive to 
them, provided that the available funds are not the 
result of deflationary developments in the economy. 
If this last were the case, the money picture would be 
quite the reverse of today’s. So don’t stay awake at 
night worrying about what long-term Government 
financing might do to the market. It won’t be done if 
the market can’t take it. 


A Straw in the Wind 


Savings Bonds Series F and G begin to mature on 
May 1, with about $1,100,000,000 running off in the 
balance of the year. This isn’t a very large amount 
spread over eight months, but it gives the Treasury 
a chance to see what investors will take. Some time 
about the middle of April the Treasury will probably 
offer the owners of the maturing bonds something else, 
and the current guess is that a fully marketable longer 
term bond will be the answer. Buy your sweepstake 
tickets on the coupon and maturity of the exchange 
offering, but what the Treasury decides—and it 
would like to avoid paying off any bonds if possible— 
will be a straw in the wind to show which way the 
wind is blowing. 
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Market Makes New Lows 


In the last week of February new low prices were 
registered by all of the longer term 214 percent bonds 
with yields to maturity rising to just about 2% per- 
cent for maturities from 1968 to 1972. These are all 
ponds which are still ineligible for acquisition by com- 
mercial banks with the exception of the so-called 
“bank” 214s 9/15/72/67. Both of the 214 percent bond 
issues 1962/59 were available to yield about 25, per- 
cent for a maturity in the 6- to 9-year range. 

Apparently some moderate increase in selling orders 
found a vacuum on the buy side, while the natural 
reluctance of dealers to add to their positions, with 
carrying costs what they were, forced an immediate 
shrinkage in their somewhat nebulous bids. 

In the shortest-term area the cost to the Treasury 
of its weekly bill offerings again rose to over 2 percent, 
being taken on February 23 at an average cost of 2.070 
percent, on March 2 at 2.164 percent and on March 9 
at 2.098 percent. 

A year ago in the same period the rate was between 
1.50 percent and 1.78 percent. 


No Helping Hand 


That the market was to be left almost entirely to its 
own resources was quite clear. Rumors during mid- 
February that the Treasury might add a few hundred 
millions to the money supply in the weeks preceding 
the March 15 income tax date by reducing the weekly 
bill offerings below the amount maturing proved only 
a hope. All maturities to March 12 were rolled over 
for the full amount. It looked as if the Treasury really 
wanted to determine how low the market would go if 
left entirely to itself. 


Loans Scrutinized 


Meanwhile, the Federal Reserve banks appeared to 
be exercising their right to determine which bank could 
borrow and which could not. Requests for additional 
accommodation were being scrutinized to distinguish 
between demands for legitimate business needs and 
merely “speculative” efforts to squeeze out a little 
profit. 

All in all, the price declines in the market seemed 
moderate in the face of the adverse factors, and that 
declines were no greater can be explained only by the 
lack of any real selling pressure, this lack probably 
being largely due to the losses involved if sales were 
made, as well as to quite reasonable unwillingness to 
sell at what might well be bottom values. 


A Turn for the Better 


Whether merely a technical reaction to an oversold 
condition, or a beginning of some recognition that good 
values were available, the tone of the market improved 
a little in the first week of March. Many banks began 
to inquire about the desirability of lowering their ex- 
cess short-term positions and acquiring somewhat 
longer-term maturities, although contemplated matur- 
ity extension appeared to be confined within the 10- 
year range. Some appeared to have taken action. Mo- 
mentarily, at least, the price decline was arrested. 
Anyhow, prices for the week were up about 3/32 to 
5/32 for the intermediate maturities and from 4/32 
to 8/32 for the longer issues. 
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Investment Markets 


H. EUGENE DICKHUTH 


REMIER Stalin’s death had repercussions in world 
investment markets. Although Moscow has repudi- 
ated the obligations of previous regimes, Czarist bonds 
rose in various world centers and the securities of such 
satellite nations as Poland and China also became 
favorites. But it was a short-lived speculative bubble. 
Another important international event was the sign- 
ing by the United States, Britain, and France of an 
agreement with the West German Republic settling the 
Reich’s prewar debt. The indebtedness assumed by 
Germany amounts to $3.27-billion. 

The record settlement followed 18 months of nego- 
tiations at London. The agreement will become effec- 
tive by ratification of the signatory governments. 

The largest single claim—that of the United States— 
for $3.2-billion for postwar assistance, was settled for 
$1.2-billion, payable over 30 years at 2% percent in- 
terest. The discount roughly followed the pattern 
established by the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion for payment of U. S. postwar rehabilitation grants 
to other countries, of which only 35 percent is col- 
lectible. Warren Lee Pierson, former president of the 
Export-Import Bank, was American representative on 
the tripartite commission which worked out the deal. 


Ar home, the average market price for shares was 
$43 as of January 31, against $43.23 on December 31. 
The average market price for bonds was $97.66 on 
January 31, against $97.81 a month earlier. Both are 
the latest New York Stock Exchange figures. 

In the issue markets, all was well in February. 
Despite large amounts of municipal issues which have 
been floated, dealers’ inventories have taken a large 
dip, which demonstrates good investment demand. Cn 
February 27, the total of unsold inventories stood at 
only $149,841,000 municipals and $25,624,000 public 
housing bonds. 

New bonds offered publicly in February were up 
sharply from a year ago. It was the largest February 
total in 25 years. Heavy industrial and public utility 
bond financing helped swell the aggregate. Stock of- 
ferings, however, were lower. 

Bond issues in February totaled $727,463,000 for 79 
offerings, against $587,184,000 for 109 issues in Janu- 
ary and $264,771,000 for 70 issues in February 1952. 
Of the total $313,713,000 were municipals, against 
$168,556,000 in February 1952. 

In the first two months, bonds totaling $1,314,647,000 
representing 188 new issues reached the market. This 
compares with $985,023,000 covering 148 flotations in 
the same period last year. The first two months repre- 
sented the best such period since 1950. 

New stock offerings amounted to $82,895,000 in Feb- 
ruary representing nine issues. This compares with 
$76,639,000 covering 15 issues in January and $102,- 
349,000 for 13 issues in February 1952. 

The stock total for the first two months in the way 
of new offerings was $159,534,000 for 24 issues. This 
compares with $188,056,000 covering 29 issues in the 
first two months of last year. In 1953, public utilities 
were the largest issuers, while industrial financing pre- 
dominated last year. 
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A Progress Report from the Joint Committee on Check Collection Study 


ID you know that 7,900,000,000 
checks are cleared in this 
country in the course of a 

single year? Did you know that the 
average check passes through three 
banks and is handled an average of 
three times in each bank? 

Chances are you didn’t. These 
figures, which have just come to 
light, settle a lot of speculation. 
They were developed by the Joint 
Committee on Check Collection Sys- 
tem and were arrived at after con- 
siderable survey and study as a part 
of the background material neces- 
sary to the committee’s final report. 


The committee at work; left to right: Messrs. Habberstad, Wurts, Kennedy, Deming, and Johnson. 


THEODORE FISCHER 


The committee, representing the 
American Bankers Association, the 
Association of Reserve City Bank- 
ers, and the Federal Reserve System, 
is conducting this study in an effort 
to discover one of three things: (a) 
whether the present system for the 
collection of checks is the best that 
can be used; (b) whether it needs 
radical changes; (c) or whether it 
could be improved with only a few 
changes. 

Questionnaires were sent to a se- 
lected group of banks by the A.B.A. 
and by the Reserve City Bankers. 
The Federal Reserve accumulated 


Reserve Bank of New York 


more complete and more detailed im 
formation from 36 Federal Reseryg 
banks and branches. 

The information received has been 
coded on 34,000 tabulating candy 
which are now being subjected t 
various analyses by electronic ma 
chine. 

The figure for the number of 
check transactions per year is the 
result of considerable study and this 
is the first time that such a figure 
has been arrived at scientifically. A 
typical banking day in July was 
chosen for a count of checks. Sea- 
sonal variations were taken into 
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Some of the 34,000 punched cards are readied for one of the various analyses by electronic machines at the Federal Reserve 


consideration; number of business 
days; money orders; Federal checks; 
payable-through items such as in- 
surance company and railroad drafts. 
The result answers one of the ques- 
tions most often asked and here- 
tofore only conjectured. “Best” 
previous estimates ranged from 3- 
billion to 10-billion. 

The committee has accumulated a 
veritable gold mine of information, 
much of which is extremely perti- 
nent to this study. Considerable 
additional intelligence has also been 
assembled which will be of value 
from time to time for various other 
purposes. 

The information has been classi- 
fied in many ways. For instance, 
data from the questionnaires have 
been listed by size of bank, with 10 
size classifications (amount of de- 
posits) utilized. Also the survey 
has discovered how many checks are 
cleared locally within a radius of 25 
miles; within a radius of 50 miles; 
and over 50 miles. 

The committee has thought that 
perhaps some of the bankers who 
took the trouble to fill out and re- 
turn the questionnaires might won- 
der whether the replies had been 
filed and forgotten, since no infor- 
mation had been published. But it 
feels the task is too vast to be 
Tushed. 


John H. Wurts, vice-president of 
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Bank of New York 


the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, is chairman of the committee. 
He and Frederick L. Deming, first 
vice-president of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of St. Louis, are the two 
Federal Reserve representatives in 
the group. Representing the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association are James 
H. Kennedy, vice-president and cash- 
ier of The Philadelphia National 
Bank, and Orval U. Habberstad, 
president of the Union National 
Bank of Rochester, Minnesota. C. 
Edgar Johnson, vice-president of 
The First National Bank of Chicago, 
is representative of the Association 
of Reserve City Bankers. 

The committee’s final report and 
recommendations can hardly be ex- 
pected before late in the year. It 
is getting together regularly every 
month for several days and is work- 
ing steadily. Between meetings, 
statisticians are busy sifting and 
evaluating information. A study on 
such a broad scale, with a view to 
recommending speed-ups to improve 
the check collection system of the 
entire country is no small task. 

This is where the information came 
from for the study: The American 
Bankers Association mailed ques- 
tionnaires to a selected group of 
1,100 banks, including all sizes from 
very small to very large, and from 
rural banks to city banks. The As- 
sociation of Reserve City Bankers 


sent questionnaires to 206 banks 
which have members in the associa- 
tion. The percentage of usable re- 
turns was good in both instances. 
The Federal Reserve’s more compli- 
cated and more detailed question- 
naire went to 36 Federal Reserve 
banks and branches. 

Present plans call for a factual 
report to be mailed to all who an- 
swered the questionnaires. This, too, 
cannot be ready for distribution be- 
fore late in the year. 

The first meeting of the commit- 
tee was in May of last year at the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
Although the group has met in Chi- 
cago, all recent meetings have been 
in New York because the mass of 
material collected is too large to 
transport from place to place. 

The principal subjects covered by 
the questionnaires (except that sent 
to the Federal Reserve banks and 
branches) were: (1) Check volume 
(the questionnaire asked for figures 
in answer to 33 different questions 
under this category); (2) cash let- 
ters; (3) return items; (4) internal 
operating procedures; (5) special 
arrangements for processing and 
presentment of checks. This final 
category asked for specific problems 
regarding check collections in the 
answerer’s bank, and for sugges- 
tions for improving the check col- 
lection system generally. 
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Developing Bank Executives 


JOSEPH E. HUGHES 


Dr. HucuHEs is president of The County Trust Company, White Plains, 
New York, and is chairman of the board of regents of The Graduate School 
of Banking. 

His bank has installed a three-part personnel program: (a) a job evalu- 
ation and salary administration with merit rating—for employees (this 
has been in effect for four years, is not unique in banking, and hence is not 
further discussed in his article; (b) a systematic salary administration 
with periodic rating of job performance for officers and potential officers; 
(c) an executive development program reaching into all levels of the 
organization for discovery and development of potential supervisory and 
officer material, and providing individualized guidance and assistance in 
that development. 

This program enjoys the wholehearted approval both of employees and 
management. The employees like it because merit is recognized and re- 
warded. The bank’s management likes it because it assures a continuing 
supply of capable officers developed from the bank’s own staff. 

In this article, Dk. HuGHES points out how the need arose for such a 
program in his bank; what was done; how it was carried out; and the 


results achieved. 


HE executive development pro- 

gram of The County Trust 

Company is actually a double- 
barreled project: (1) It settles the 
immediate administrative problem 
of establishing a systematic salary 
schedule with periodic review; (2) 
it provides a long-range program for 
the appraisal, guidance, and develop- 
ment of members of the bank’s staff, 
assuring a continuing source of su- 
pervisory and officer personnel in 
advance of urgent requirement. 


The Need—Part 1 


The County Trust Company, with 
21 offices, is the result of mergers of 
14 banks. In other words, the bank 
inherited many of its officers, to- 
gether with a wide variation in sal- 
aries for comparable positions. 

In former years, the board chair- 
man and the president, prior to the 
annual meeting, reviewed the offi- 
cers’ salaries and made recommenda- 
tions to the salary committee. There 
was no real plan, no consistency. It 
became apparent that the time had 
come for installation of a compre- 
hensive system. This, then, was Part 
I of the new program. 

Developing a just salary schedule 
required much groundwork. First 
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there was assembled a listing of 
maximum and minimum bank sala- 
ries paid in this Federal Reserve dis- 
trict for comparable positions. The 
bank’s chairman and president then 
visited several New York banks to 
learn more about officers’ salaries; 
and they obtained information from 
other sources as to compensation for 
similar official positions. 


Salary Schedule Adopted 

A salary schedule was then adopt- 
ed to insure that salaries would be 
consistent with responsibilities, and 
comparable to those in banking oper- 
ations of comparable size. The min- 
imum and maximum salary range 
established for an officer in charge of 
a branch office was the same as that 
of the president of a bank of relative 
size. The second officer, or assistant, 
was classed the same as the second- 
ary officer in a bank of the size of the 
branch. The third officer, the same. 
The salary brackets for specialized 
officers were determined correspond- 
ingly. 

One of the bank’s officers, who had 
been a personnel man in the Air 
Corps during the war, developed a 
merit-rating plan patterned some- 
what after the Air Corps system. 


(The system he evolved served for 
about a year when it was reviewed 
by John P. Currie, the bank’s man- 
agement consultant, who revised it 
as to content and rating, based on 
the bank’s experience in its use.) 

The plan was submitted to all offi- 
cers for study. Later a meeting was 
held at which changes were sug- 
gested. If suggested changes met 
with general approval — after full 
discussion—they were made. 

The officers were then cataloged 
into four groups, arranged accord- 
ing to the date of their employment 
with the bank or one of the merged 
banks. One group is reviewed each 
quarter on the date nearest the 
anniversary of employment. 

The officers were asked if they 
favored this method of anniversary 
review and rating. They were unani- 
mous in preferring it to the former 
practice. The procedure has now 
been in operation for three years. 
The bank believes it has met with 
the general endorsement of the offi- 
cers and that it has improved their 
efficiency—as well as that of the 
operation of the bank. 


How Merit Is Rated 


A Merit Rating Report is filled in 
by four senior officers, one of whom 
is the officer in charge of the branch 
or department of the man whose per- 
formance is being reviewed. The 
findings are consolidated into a com- 
posite decision. 

Each form provides for a rating in 
one of nine grades (from poor to 
superior) in 23 different categories. 

One page of the form consists of 
a chart. A center line is for average. 
The ratings range from four points 
above average to four points below 
in the 23 classifications. A continu- 
ous graph line then gives a profile, 
a ready picture of how the officer 
stacks up. Since the rating is re- 
peated each year, each year’s rating 
is drawn on the same form in a dif- 
ferent color, and shows clearly how 
the officer’s current performance 
compares with past performance. If 
he seems to be slipping in any par- 
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ticular field, the bank knows at once 
in what he should be given help. And 
if he shows increasing promise in 
some other fields, it’s to the bank’s 
interest to know this, too. 


Subjects for Rating 


The 23 subjects in which each man 
is rated are: 

Interest in business development; 
ability to interest his associates in 
business development; loan rejec- 
tion; loan approval; losses sus- 
tained; keeping well-informed in 
banking; scheduling work; getting 
ideas from others; attending to de- 
tails; getting cooperation; present- 
ing complete information; evaluat- 
ing employees’ work; organizing and 
delegating work; training and de- 
veloping others; assuming responsi- 
bility; setting a good example; 
assisting employees in their work; 
imagination and planning; making 
decisions; reliability in work per- 
formance—getting results; attitude; 
improving effectiveness; handling 
related assignments. 

There are few categories in this 
list which are not applicable to all. 

A summary sheet requires a re- 
port on the officer’s following char- 
acteristics: (1) The degree to which 
he exercises judgment in economical 
management of personnel and re- 
sources under his supervision, com- 
mensurate with his responsibilities; 
(2) degree of acceptance of respon- 
sibility toward the control, super- 
vision, direction, and instruction of 
associates; (3) outstanding charac- 
teristics which would be useful for 
future assignment purposes; (4) 
growth potential—his capacity to 
assume more important positions, 
greater responsibilities, efforts to- 
ward self-improvement, or any other 
factor pertinent to a true evaluation 
of his development potential. 

Then: Is this supervisor improv- 
ing? stationary? retrograding? 

Is he a promotional prospect? to 
what position? 


In your opinion, is the man suit- 


able for his present position? higher 
position ? 


Each Officer Is Told 


This information is not withheld 
from the officer reviewed. After each 
Salary review, the officer’s rating 
chart is discussed with him. During 
the interview, the officer in charge 
gives constructive criticism, or offers 


cemmendation, in a free discussion. 
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Part Il—Management Appraisal and Development 


In July 1950, the president ex- 
tended an invitation to all male 
employees of the bank to a dinner 
meeting. It required two such gath- 
erings to include every man from 
office boy to supervisor-below-officer 
level. The president was the sole 
officer present—to discuss the bank, 
its policies, its operations. The men 
were invited to ask questions con- 
cerning policies, personnel setup, job 
evaluation, etc. 

The president explained that sev- 
eral officers would be retiring within 
the next few years, that the bank 
was expanding, and that there would 
be a need for new officers, depart- 
ment managers, and other execu- 
tives. 

It was further emphasized that 
the policy of the bank is to promote 
men from within the organization— 
but that no promotions would be 
made until everyone’s capabilities 
and job performance had been re- 
viewed. Advancements would be on 
merit. No executives would be hired 
from outside the bank—unless it 
was impossible to find them among 
the present employees. 

These men were told that within 
the next year the bank would select 
a group for special attention, and 
that the men were being told now so 
they would have ample opportunity 
to prepare for any job they might 
aspire to, or think they might fill. 

There was a great deal of discus- 
sion and many questions were asked. 
The impressions seemed favorable. 

Following these meetings, Mr. 
Butcher! and Mr. Kley? attended 
seminars of management develop- 


tWilliam L. Butcher, executive vice-pres- 
ident. 


2John A. Kley, vice-president. 


ment sponsored by the American 
Management Association. They 
availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to consult with personnel men 
and officers of other corporations 
who were operating such programs 
to learn of methods and techniques 
of appraisal. 

After discussing the information 
garnered at the seminars, it was de- 
cided to employ, as a consultant in 
management development, John P. 
Currie, who had previously installed 
the bank’s job evaluation program 
in early ’49. 

A personnel development commit- 
tee was appointed. This committee, 
in consultation with Mr. Currie, de- 
veloped a program for the appraisal 
of prospective management. 

The program was discussed—and 
approved—by all officers of the bank. 

Here’s how the “Management Ap- 
praisal and Development Program” 
was put into operation. 

(a) A group of employees were 
individually the subject of discus- 
sion among three officers—one, the 
individual’s immediate superior (this 
is a must!) ; the two others, familiar 
with the employee’s work record. 
For example: The head teller of a 
branch is nominated for review. The 
officers reviewing his qualifications 
might consist of the officer in charge 
of that branch, the bank’s operating 
officer, and the vice-president in 
charge of business development. 

(b) Results actually accomplished, 
or any demonstrable indications of 
actual progress made since the last 
appraisal, were thoroughly explored; 
and any differences of opinion 
were discussed until agreement was 
reached. This meant that first of all 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 137) 


Basic Objectives and Considerations 
of the 
Management Appraisal and Development Program 


I. Management is assured of a continuing flow of qualified staff available 
in advance of urgent need. 


II. Staff members are assured that promotion from within will be accom- 
plished fact as well as stated policy. 


Ill. Specific plans for development are a must in the program. Objective 


appraisal is only the first step. 


IV. The program itself is conceived as a continuing development. Forms, 
procedures, group conferences, etc., are only the means to an end. 
They have been and are expected to continue to be revised as experi- 


ence grows and needs change. 
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The Recordak Triplex Microfilmer records 
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‘Our transit department 
alone handles over 8,000 
items per day" 


alled the ‘“‘most economical”’ 


or every bank. 


ecordak, in recognizing the fact that the ideal micro- 
ilmer for one bank could be an unwise investment for 
pnother, has designed a versatile line of microfilmers with 
all banks and all budgets in mind. 

Large bank, Community bank . . . or any bank in 
between—it doesn’t matter. You’re sure to find a Recordak 
Microfilmer “just right” for your requirements. One that 
has all the features and refinements you can use profit- 
ably in your bank; one that will give you all the advan- 
tages, all the savings of modern microfilming at lowest cost. 
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Look at the Recordak lineup now .. . then call in your 
local Recordak representative. He'll give you the com- 
plete side-by-side picture . . . show you how banks with 
requirements comparable to yours choose equipment and 
operate most economically. Recordak Corporation (Sub- 
sidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 444 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 


part of this compact 
Price, $1550; Rental 


versatile 
Price, $25 


| 
The Recordak Commercial Microfilmer, de- 
(har. or fronts and backs consecutively . . . across the 
= full width of the film. Prices—including one film 
ee unit: Purchase, $950 to $1975, depending 
upon model; Rental, $30—$42.50 per mo., 
| 
one microfilmer can be 

' The Recordak Junior Microfilmer is the 
ideal machine for light requirements. It photo- 
graphs documents up to 94 inches wide in- 
stantaneously . . . side by side on l6émm. 
Recordak Microfilm. A film reader is an integral 

unit, Purchase 
| Remember these “extra values,” too 
| RECORDAK specializes in microfilming 
only . . . has been analyzing the needs of 
ee banks for 25 years. A nation-wide staff of 
specialists is always at your call. 
RECORDAK film, lenses, and microfilmers 
are made by Kodak . . . assurance in itself 
/ of top quality and performance. 
RECORDAK maintains 26 conveniently 
located film processing stations. Your micro- 
films are processed the same day they are 
. received by skilled specialists using high- 
speed, professional equipment. 
- All prices quoted are subject to change without 
notice, 
nark 


Old friends get together at a noon luncheon session. 


Left to right, C. M. Malone, vice-chairman, Second National Bank, 


Houston; A. Dee Simpson, vice-chairman, National Bank of Commerce, Houston, and president, Houston Clearing House 
Ass’n; Mr. Fleming; W. W. Campbell, Commission chairman and president, National Bank of Eastern Arkansas, Forrest 


City; and A.B.A. President Brenton 


Banks and the Farm Price Decline 


Mr. TIMM is Extension economist 
and professor of agricultural eco- 
nomics at Texas A. & M. College, 
College Station, Texas, and is a 
member of the Advisory Council of 
the Agricultural Commission of the 
American Bankers Association. 


nation are staying with the 

farmers and ranchers who face 
serious financial problems as the re- 
sult of sharp declines in some com- 
modity prices, higher costs, and in 
some areas continuing drouth. 

This fact was unmistakably clear 
in the reports presented and the dis- 
cussions which followed at the an- 
nual meeting of the Agricultural 
Commission of the American Bank- 
ers Association in Houston in March. 

Even in beef cattle, where prices 
of some classes in the last 18 months 
have dropped 30 percent and more, 
bankers continue to work out solu- 
tions on the front line. They have 
not retreated. Wild and spectacular 
stories of loans being called simply 
are not true. 

Regarding livestock 
erally, 
that: 


bankers across the 


loans gen- 
the Commission concluded 
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(1) Banks are continuing to ex- 
tend payments, make additional ad- 
vances and new loans for sound pur- 
poses. 

(2) Banks are not calling live- 
stock loans of stockmen. 

No additional Government credit 
agency to assist stockmen is needed. 
Many bankers believe the worst is 
over. 

The Commission also showed that 
it was well aware of the fact that 
local farm problems usually have 
their counterparts at the national 
level. Under the leadership of the 
Commission, banker delegations have 
been on hand for all of the impor- 
tant meetings at this level. In fact, 
four of the six-man finance advisory 
group meeting with the Undersecre- 
tary of Agriculture just prior to the 
Commission session, represented 
commercial banking. Bankers are 
having their say and from all ac- 
counts it is being respected. This is 
important for officials of the USDA 
and members of the House and Sen- 
ate Agricultural Committees are 
uneasy about the farm picture. 


Short-Term Amortized Capital 
Recently, Senator George Aiken, 


chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, asked 
the Agricultural Commission to join 
in the study of availability of 3-to- 
10-year amortized non-real-estate 
capital loans to agriculture. This was 
a refreshing experience as last year 
when the study was undertaken, the 
questionnaires went principally to 
Officials of Federal farm agencies. 

Largely to be expected where Gov- 
ernment is heavily weighted in the 
sample, these sources showed that 
long-term working capital invest- 
ment loans were needed to finance 
new machinery, livestock, conser- 
vation, and land-use adjustments. 
Young couples were particularly 
handicapped, the report indicated. 
The Commission recognized these as 
real problems but didn’t believe 
easier credit and extended loan pe 
riods was the sole solution. 

Even Senator Aiken said of the 
report, ‘““‘While there were some 
gestions that the usual collateral re- 
quirements for credit should be re 
duced for beginning farmers, an evel 
larger number of the replies stressed 
the dangers of ‘easy credit.’ ”’ 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 114) 
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If a young couple... 
can pay *70.00 a month 
for this 


...aren't they a good risk for 


$4.80 a month more 
for this? 


We think so—and we think you do, too! 


Furthermore, you can make this very type of financing plan available 
to new homeowners under the “Package Mortgage” plan. 


Under the terms of the mortgage, the cost of dependable General Electric 
Kitchen and Laundry appliances is amortized over the period of the 
mortgage. 


Actually, it makes homeowners better risks, for they need not acquire 
these necessary appliances under short-term obligations. 


Such homeowners also have truly modern houses, ones they are proud to 
maintain. 


Why not send for free literature that explains to prospective homeowners 
the convenience of the “Package Mortgage” and other methods of financing? 


Write to: Home Bureau, General Electric Company, Louisville 2, Ky. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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Livestock Price Skid Effect on Bank Loans 


Mr. WESTRA is vice-president in 
charge of the agriculture and live- 
stock department of the Northwest 
Security National Bank of Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota. He is a mem- 
ber of the Livestock Committee of 
the American Bankers Association’s 
Agricultural Commission. 


of fat cattle is still giving con- 

cern to stockmen, feeders, and 
bankers. A look at the livestock 
price picture, generally, causes a 
more than normal amount of ap- 
prehension. Experienced bankers 
have long since learned that the 
price pendulum swings, that the 
weather one year is good, another 
year bad, and that market trends 
shift. Experienced feeders also knew 
these factors and many had made 
plans for just such a condition. It 
should also be stated that the above 
named groups did not expect high 
prices to continue at the level at 
which they have been the past few 
years, but they didn’t anticipate 
quite the drop which took place in 
a matter of a month. 

We would not presume to speak 
for all feeders or bankers, particu- 
larly as to the status of the feeders’ 
financial position. Financial positions 
vary from feedlot to feedlot and 
from one bank loan pouch to an- 
other, but it certainly is no secret 
that many feeders have lost money 
in recent feeding ventures; others 
have been severely pinched; others 
came out whole but with very little 
profit. 


Te recent downward price trend 


Cattlemen Not "Desperate" 


Some press releases indicate that 
cattlemen are in trouble and most of 


them are in “desperate straits.” 
This, in my opinion, is false infor- 
mation unless it be in the drouth 
areas of the nation. Throughout the 
major feeding area, namely, the Corn 
Belt, banks are not necessarily suf- 
fering severe loan losses and few 
experienced feeders are going com- 
pletely out of the business. It should 
be remembered that feeders made 
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good profits in the last 10 years and 
strengthened their position in prep- 
aration for a down market. Most 
banks were making feedlot loans on 
this: basis; therefore, the current 
situation as it affects banks places 
the loans with less margin but with 
ability to pay out. 

The observation of this area of the 
country leads us to believe that the 
large commercial feedlot operators 
with thousands of head of cattle on 
feed, who usually buy the cattle as 
well as the feed, are going to take 
the most loss. Next would be indi- 
viduals and firms that place cattle in 
feedlots under the so-called “feeding 
for gain plan,” or the young feeder 
who has not had the opportunity to 
lay away much of a reserve to ab- 
sorb a price decline as severe as was 
experienced. Generally speaking, the 
first two should absorb their loans 
without any loss to banks, but the 
young feeder is, of course, in a differ- 
ent position. In many instances, it 
will be necessary to give the best 
financial assistance and information 
that bankers are able to muster to 
sustain and help this feeder continue 
his plans. 


Lower Price Levels Healthy 

It has been stated that some bank- 
ers are calling their loans and cur- 
tailing credit to the livestock farmer. 
If this be true, it is a small minority 


and usually on the marginal opera- 
tor. Frankly, with prices at lower 
levels, particularly on replacement 
feedlot cattle, both the feeder and 
banker will feel more at ease and 
believe that the market will be more 
stable at a lower price level. Indica- 
tions were in January that the nine 
Corn Belt states purchased 192,052 
cattle and calves during that month, 
or 35 percent more than the same 
month a year ago. These cattle are 
in the feedlots and most of the feed- 
ers have their own feed; the stock 
was bought at a price which should 
not break the feeder, although his 
profits and margins may be small. 


Weak Link 

Feed supplies throughout the ma- 
jor feeding areas appear good. The 
weak link is the range area of this 
country which definitely needs mois- 
ture for spring pasture and hay. Re- 
cent reports from the range area 
have given concern because if lack 
of moisture continues it could reflect 
back in forced liquidation of breed- 
ing herds which, of course, would in- 
fluence the spring markets. Most 
range operators and ranchers, too, 
have been receiving a good price for 
their stocker and feeder cattle and 
many were prepared to absorb a loss. 
Actually, the main loss which oc- 
curred in many instances was al 
“inventory dollar’ loss which, of 
course, will be reflected on the ranch- 
er’s individual statement and lower 
his net worth, rather than actual 
dollar and cents losses, although @ 
few have occurred. The key to bol- 
stering the cattle market in the 
western range area is moisture. 

Few bankers are of the opinion 
that forced livestock selling is being 
instigated. In fact, most bankers be- 
lieve that orderly marketing can be 
a partial solution to stabilizing the 
market. Further, bankers through- 
out the livestock area read reports 
that business is healthy, employment 
still at a high level, people eating 
better than ever—according to the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics— 
and that people have more money 
with which to buy meat. 
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Supply-Demand Law Functions 


With the recent removal of price 
ceilings, the basic law of supply and 
demand can again function. This is 
the method of marketing which 
stockmen and feeders prefer. A re- 
cent editorial in the Omaha Stock- 
men Journal points out that: “Live- 
stock farmers are a hardy breed. 
They take hard knocks and come 
back smiling. All through the recent 
era of price control, they asked noth- 
ing more than to be let alone; they 
ask only for an opportunity to 
operate without the hindrance of 
Government regulations. They have 
never begged when the Government 
paid a subsidy to them, many of 
them disdained it, and when it was 
terminated, none of them was heard 
to bemoan the fact.”’ 

The so-called range loan on either 
cattle or sheep has long been under 
close scrutiny of bankers because of 
past experience. A majority of bank- 
ers throughout the range areas are 
noting a marked decrease in the net 
worth of ranchers. The continued 
high cost of production will, of 
course, call for close cooperation be- 


HE Livestock Committee of the 

Agricultural Commission of the 

American Bankers Association 
has asked the state bankers associa- 
tions’ agricultural committees to co- 
operate with the land grant colleges 
in an effort to help stockmen take 
advantage of the latest research 
findings pertaining to more efficient 
livestock management. 

The Committee has urged state 
agricultural committee chairmen to 
contact county key bankers (or their 
counterparts) and ask their coopera- 
tion in giving assistance to livestock 
producers. 

The Livestock Committee has 
compiled a check list of 20 things to 
look for in making livestock loans 
during 1953. Here they are: 

(1) Shifting in and out. of enter- 
prises is costly. 

(2) Profitable livestock opera- 
tions depend importantly on avail- 
ability of feed supplies at all times. 

(3) Growing and producing ani- 
mals require liberal amounts of qual- 
ity feeds. Analyze feed used before 
reducing loan on this item. 
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tween the rancher and the banker. 
Efficiency and cutting corners will 
be a must. It should also be stated 
that many ranchers are well enough 
fixed so they can finance their own 
operations. Actually, this rancher is 
experienced. 

Many bankers report that with 
the high level of support prices on 
farm grains, feeders may become 
discouraged with feeding ratios and 
market cattle that should be fed to 
a better grade. If this should occur, 
it would be unfortunate because it 
would further glut the market and 
also prices would suffer because of 
too many unfinished cattle. This fact 
should be carefully reviewed with 
feeders or markets will suffer fur- 
ther than they have up to the pres- 
ent time. 


Flocks Still Good Investment 

The hog may again return to its 
rightful role of “mortgage lifter.” 
Based on present outlook informa- 
tion published by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics and agricul- 
tural colleges throughout the coun- 
try, hog numbers are expected to be 
lower and prices at a higher level 


Livestock Loan Check List 


(4) Pasture grasses are most 
nutritious when young and tender. 

(5) Stored feed should be pro- 
tected against weather, rodents, in- 
sects. 

(6) Production of silage and 
having range-cured grass for win- 
ter grazing is mighty important. 

(7) Recently developed plants 
and animals not tested widely to 
warrant extensive use, should be 
handled cautiously. 

(8) Livestock should be adjusted 
to fit forage production, not acreage. 

(9) Grasses used as a seed source 
should be rested, if possible, during 
part of the growing season to main- 
tain vigor. 

(10) Much better brush and weed 
controls are available now. Brush 
and weeds compete for water and 
nutrients. 

(11) Animal and plant diseases 
and insect and parasite problems 
are greatly aggravated by more in- 
tensive land use. 

(12) Loans should be made only 
to proven livestock men or graduates 
in agriculture from colleges. 


than a year ago. Many barnyard 
loans throughout the Midwest are 
being paid today or are being re- 
duced from the sale of hogs. Of 
course, with increased beef supplies, 
we can anticipate that pork prices 
will be under pressure from this 
competition. Lamb feeders have for 
the past two or three years al- 
ready experienced narrower feeder 
margins and are planning their 
operations accordingly. Observation 
throughout this area indicates that 
farm flocks still are a good invest- 
ment on the average farm and they 
have shown a reasonable profit. 

In studying all the current factors 
which exist today with respect to 
the livestock loans in banks, I be- 
lieve it can be stated that bankers 
are not running and neither are they 
asking stockmen to run. Rather, 
bankers are counseling with their 
feeders and trying to make loans on 
a sound basis and at values which 
can withstand a price drop. The 
American banker will continue to 
finance the farmer and rancher and 
also counsel him in securing stability 
at the market for his agricultural 
products. 


(13) Management and not price 
trends should be depended on to 
make money. 

(14) Cow and calf program, 
rather than steers, less speculative 
particularly when pasture and 
roughage make up most of feed 
supply. 

(15) Sheep probably take more 
management know-how than beef 
cattle and need special attention at 
lambing time. 

(16) County agents should have 
a pretty good idea of the minimum 
value of business for a local live- 
stock farm to be a sound economic 
unit. 

(17) Annual cattle sales should 
be sufficient for a fair return on bull 
investment. 

(18) If Production and Market- 


. ing Administration hay is the only 


thing keeping rancher in cow busi- 
ness, better check loan. 

(19) Plan should be under way 
to build feed reserves. 

(20) Grass should be used to get 
framework; use feed lot to get 
choice grade. 
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News and Views from Operations Workshop 


OP management and operating 

officers and directors of the 

smaller banks in Kentucky and 
bordering states heard leading au- 
thorities talk on management tech- 
niques and new methods of solving 
them at the regional Country Bank 
Workshop in Louisville last month. 
The Workshop was under the au- 
spices of the Country Bank Opera- 
tions Commission of the American 
Bankers Association, of which W. 
W. Willy is chairman and George 
R. Amy is secretary. 

A purpose of this Workshop was 
to acquaint directors in the smaller 
banks with their duties and respon- 
sibilities and also some of the man- 
agement problems with which they 
ought to be more familiar. J. L. 
Robertson, member of the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, Washington, made a valu- 
able contribution to this end in a 
talk on the “Duties and Responsi- 
bilities of the Country Bank Direc- 
tor.” 

W. Harold Brenton, president of 
the State Bank of Des Moines, Iowa, 
and president of the A.B.A., spoke 
at the second session of the Work- 
shop. 

At a noon luncheon tendered by 
the Louisville Clearing House the 
guest speaker was Dr. Earl Butz, 
head, Department of Agricultural 
Economics, Purdue University, La- 
fayette, Indiana. 


Bank Assets Panel 


In a panel on “Safeguarding the 
Bank’s Assets,” procedures for es- 
tablishing an audit program in the 
smaller banks were discussed. The 


W. M. Willy 


W. Harold Brenton 


panel was led by L. M. Schwartz, 
president of the Citizens State Bank 
of Paola, Kansas, and chairman of 
the Commission’s Audit Program 
Committee. How to Set Up an Audit 
Program in a Small Bank, a study 
now being compiled in manual form 
by the Audit Program Committee, 
was reviewed by the panel. This 
manual will be ready for distribu- 
tion in the early fall. 

Serving with Mr. Schwartz on the 
panel were: H. H. Carter, Kentucky’s 
Bank Commissioner; John L. Cecil, 
counsel, Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, Washington; Alexander 
Chmielewski, Rhode Island’s Bank- 
ing Commissioner; and Max Stieg, 
executive vice-president and cashier, 
Dairyman’s State Bank, Clintonville, 
Wisconsin, and a Commission mem- 
ber. 


Cost Analysis 


In addition to his panel appear- 
ance, Mr. Schwartz started the 
meeting with a talk on ‘Up-to-Date 
Operating Tools for Country Banks.” 

“To enable country bankers to 
determine their costs, the Country 
Bank Operations Commission pre- 
sented a manual, Simplified Cost 
Analysis,’ he said. “Three impor- 
tant things were necessary to com- 
plete the study: (1) An accurate 
count of the number of checks and 
deposits handled; (2) the number 
of loans and investments of various 
classes serviced; and (3) the total 
time worked by officers and em- 
ployees and wages paid to them. By 
a method of allocation described in 
the manual, the cost of handling 
each check and loan was determined. 


L. M. Schwartz 


“Slightly in excess of 2,00 
smaller banks are making use of 
this cost analysis program. But 
what about the additional 9,000 of 
these banks? If your bank is one 
of those 9,000 that are not deter. 
mining their costs of operation, | 
suggest that you give this matter 
serious consideration.” 


Competition 


The next speaker, R. W. Trefz, 
immediate past Commission chair. 
man and president of the Arkansas 
Valley Bank, Pueblo Colorado, re 
ceived a warm welcome from his 
many friends in the audience. While 
speaking on ‘Meeting Country Bank 
Competition,” he said that, “Sinee 
farming in its broadest sense can 
never be standardized so that every 
customer and every operation falls 
into a definite pattern, successful 
country banking finds its greatest 
and most competitive challenge in 
rendering a loan service that is tai- 
lored to the individual’s needs. Only 
the greatest of versatility, knowl 
edge, knowhow, patience, under- 
standing, and finally devotion can 
make this possible.” 

“My answer to the question, ‘How 
to meet country bank competition,’ ” 
he added, “lies largely in every 
country bank’s singular devotion to 
the needs of its community, what- 
ever its problems, perplexities, or 
challenges. Its answer lies in con- 
centrating on my community’s needs, 
by not contenting myself with a job 
well done today, but by striving to 
do it even better tomorrow. 

“T will compete by seeing not how 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 71) 
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Mirror-like papers that bounce light back into 
the eyes soon affect accountants’ work .. . can 
lead to costly errors and lost time. 


You Prevent “Glaring” Errors 


WHEN YOU CHOOSE EASY-TO-WORK-WITH HAMMERMILL LEDGER 


Your accountants will appreciate the way in which 
Hammermill Ledger’s low-gloss finish speeds work 
because it reduces eyestrain. And you'll save 
money through a reduction in errors and lost time. 

In addition, Hammermill Ledger paper has a 
firm surface that rules perfectly and provides 
clean printing on accurate forms. Its splendid 


texture is ideal for typing and writing. (For ma- 
chine posting there is the special roller-gripping 
finish identified by the watermark ‘Posting 
Finish.””) Test its strength, durability, and glare- 
reducing surface, and you’ll see why this superior 
ledger paper is used by thou- 

sands of business firms. 


You can obtain business printing on Hammermill papers 
wherever you see this shield on a printer’s shop window. 
Let the Guild sign be your guide to printing satisfaction. 


MERA, 
LEDGER < 


THE MAKERS OF HAMMERMILL BONE 


Ham: ill Paper Company : 
1501 pre Road, Erie 6, Pennsylvania 


Please send me— FREE—the sample book 
of HAMMERMILL LEDGER 


B-aPR 
(Please attach to, or write on, your business letterhead.) 
DE BY 
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This department is edited by 
Mary B. LEACH of BANKING’s staff. 


Texan Rides Again 


Ou Texas bank executive who 
will never grow “soft” even 
though he works behind a desk, is 
Glen T. Bundick, assistant vice- 
president of the Houston National 
Bank. 

He proved his mettle recently 
when he and about 100 other hardy 
Houstonians rode horseback for 
three days along the old Salt Grass 
Trail, a 70-mile route once traveled 
by cattlemen driving their stock to 
market. The colorful trail drive of- 
ficially opened the annual Houston 
Fat Stock Show, one of the city’s 
major civic events. He was one of 
the planners of this annual event. 

In charge of business develop- 
ment for the Houston National 
Bank, he is also a farmer, rancher, 
and dairyman. At his 70-acre ranch 
20 miles from Houston, he operates 
a 57-cow dairy, keeps a small herd 
ot commercial beef cattle, and raises 
registered quarter horses. 

In spite of this busy schedule, Mr. 
Bundick finds time for civic work 
and is active in Arabia Temple, the 
Houston Chamber of Commerce, the 
American Institute of Banking, the 
Lions Club, Farm and Ranch Club, 
American Brahman Breeders Asso- 
ciation, etc. 


500 Bankers at Stock Show 


HE recent Fat Stock Show and 

Rodeo of the Second National 
Bank of Houston, Texas, was the 
biggest in its five-year history. Ap- 
proximately 500 Southwest bankers 
represented Second National’s cor- 
respondent banks at this event. 

Host at the day’s festivities was 
the bank’s correspondent bank divi- 
sion, headed by Vice-president T. J. 
O’Brien. 

Guests attended the matinee per- 
formance of the Fat Stock Show 
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and afterward were entertained at 
a reception and dinner at the Hotel 
Shamrock. 


Cattle Feeding Booklet 


AS a supplement to its Monthly 
Review, the Federal Reserve 
Bank of San Francisco recently pub- 
lished and distributed to member 
banks “Cattle Feeding and Its Place 
in Twelfth District Agriculture.” 

This is a 24-page booklet, illus- 
trated with charts and tables, and 
covers these general topics: “Cattle 
Feeding: Why, Where, and How”; 
“The Feedlot, the Ranch, and the 
Farm”; and “Prices, Margins, and 
Returns.” 


Fertilizer Loan Advocate 


A LINK in the promotional activi- 
ties of the National Fertilizer 
Association* to persuade banks to 
step up their loans to farmers to 
buy fertilizer is a brochure com- 
bining photographs, charts, color, 
display heads, design, and a mini- 
mum of text material entitled: ... 


Cowboy Bundick with his steed at the 

end of a 70-mile ride along an old cattle 

trail in Texas. Lower left, Mr. Bundick, 
the banker 


a cornerstone of the welfare of the 
nation. 

The booklet tells the story of in- 
creased production through better 
fertilization, with a higher net in- 
come per unit to the farmer. 

In a letter to the association, which 
was used on a cover of the booklet, 
W. W. Campbell, president of the 
National Bank of Eastern Arkansas, 
Forrest City, endorsed high yields 
at low production costs in this state- 
ment: 

“High yields accompanied by 
lower unit production costs increase 
the farmer’s net profit—even in the 
face of moderately higher produc- 
tion expenditures. 

“Modern agricultural science has 
taught us not only how to conserve 
our soils but also how to build the 
productivity to new heights. The 
proper use of fertilizer in accordance 
with lLand-Grant College recom- 
mendations is a cornerstone of the 
soil building process.” 


*616 Investment Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 


Conservation Ads Booklet 


som. conservation folder re- 
cently distributed by the Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Company 
of Milwaukee, entitled Telling the 
Story of Community Wealth from 
the Soil, has been distributed widely 
(26,000 copies) to banks and others. 
This folder is largely composed 
of full-page Allis-Chalmers adver- 
tisements used in 1952. Two of the 
advertisements are from The Satur- 
day Evening Post and six are from 
BANKING. The BANKING ads ran 
from July through December 1952. 
Excerpts from an address entitled 
“Soil Conservation and the Banker” 
given at the recent North Dakota 
Bankers Association’s group meet- 
ings by Calvin Lehr are reprinted 
on the fourth cover of the booklet. 
Mr. Lehr is vice-president, First 
State Bank, Gackle, and chairman 
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of the North Dakota association’s 
soil conservation committee. 


Cattle Go to College 


n exhibition on the Rollins Col- 
lege campus in Winter Park, 
Florida, during the college’s 18th 
annual Economics Conference were 
two bulls and two heifers with dif- 
ferent percentages of Angus and 
Brahman blood. The conference topic 
was “The Cattle Industry” and by 
having a live exhibit those attend- 
ing could compare them and see the 
differences that result from putting 
in a little more or a little less 
Brahman blood in the Angus cattle. 
J. Carlisle Rogers, president of 
the First National Bank of Lees- 
burg, represented banking on the 
program with a talk on “Require- 
ments for Sound Cattle Financing.” 


Banks Supply Feed Credit 


——. issue of The Kansas 
Banker relates how, under the 
leadership of County Key Banker 
A. J. Collins of the Home State 
Bank, Lewis, Kansas, three Edwards 
County banks helped local farmers 
to obtain hay, after the Government 
declared them eligible for disaster 
assistance and they declined it. 

“Besides helping to finance hay 
purchases,” said the Banker, “the 
banks have joined in paying the ex- 
pense of sending buyers to areas 
where hay is available, and for 
phone toll charges incurred in oper- 
ation of the program. 

“The banks are the recipients of 
much goodwill. . . .” 


Short Course Addresses 


eee of the addresses and 
panel discussions at the fifth 
annual Banker’s Short Course in 
Agriculture at the University of 
Missouri, Columbia, has been printed 
in booklet form by the sponsors of 
the course—the University of Mis- 
souri College of Agriculture and 
the Missouri Bankers Association. 


Forecasts Letter 


A FORECASTS and predictions let- 
ter was sent to farm customers 
early in the year by the Arkansas 
Valley Bank of Pueblo, Colorado, 
as an extra dividend in public ser- 


vice. (END) 
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Angus cattle ex- 
hibited at Rollins 
College during 
Economics Con- 
ference. Left to 
right, foreground, 
Marshall Wolfe, 
whose farm lent 
the cattle, and 
John M. Tiedtke, 
Rollins treasurer. 
In rear, left to 
right, W. D. Rob- 
bins, conference 
director, and Rex 
Bailey, president, 
Doane Agricul- 
tural Service, St. 
Louis 


Operations Workshop 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 68) 


cheap a service can be rendered, 
but how much more I can give to 
my customer in return for his dol- 
lar. I will try to compete in helping 
my community to produce more and 
better. Lastly, I will compete by 
helping to safeguard everyone’s 
life’s goal and toil, joining hands 
with all the forces of my community 
that stress the primacy of the spir- 
itual over the material.” 


Personnel Program 


In outlining the problems and op- 
portunities of a “Country Bank’s 
Personnel Program,” Mr. Willy used 
his own bank as an example. “Al- 
though the development of a per- 
manent bank staff is extremely im- 
portant,” he said, “it is the junior 
or routine employees who keep a 
bank in running order.” 

He suggested the local high school 
as the best source of routine em- 
ployees for a smaller bank, stating 
that his bank uses these standards 
in selecting employees: 

“(1) Scholarship. We have had 
our best success with girls taken 
from the upper third of the class. 
(2) Aptitude. We prefer applicants 
who do rather well in arithmetic, 
spelling, and English. (3) Person- 
ality. We select girls of pleasing, 
lively personality. (4) Religion. We 
favor girls who have shown an active 
interest in church work. This indi- 
cates character and moral. training. 
(5) Family. We are not concerned 
whether a girl comes from one of 
the first families, so long as the 
family has established a reputation 
for honesty, industry, and thrift. 
(6) Formal tests.” 


“Our indoctrination is always 
done by the boss,” Mr. Willy con- 
tinued. “It is brief. It is simple. It 
is effective. We have a bank creed 
which we call the seven C’s. Here 
they are: (1) Be cooperative; (2) 
careful; (3) cheerful; (4) confiden- 
tial; (5) courteous; (6) curious; 
and (7) courageous.” 

“Just a word about wages,” Mr. 
Willy added. “We do not try to 
match local competition. We are 
ahead of it. Our clerks handle 
money, and we pay accordingly. 
None are looking for better paying 
jobs in our community; they have 
already found them. 

“Besides a salary program which 
permits each employee to see that 
she will be treated fairly as to 
wages on her present job and 
promptly rewarded when advanced 
to a more responsible position, here 
are some other factors which con- 
tribute to satisfactory working con- 
ditions: (1) Attractive banking 
quarters; (2) up-to-date equipment; 
(3) a friendly frostfree atmosphere ; 
(4) fringe benefits; and (5) organi- 
zation of work. 


The Pay Off 


“Our personnel program has paid 
off. In 10 years, deposits have in- 
creased over 300 percent in a static 
farm community. Gross earnings 
have nearly trebled. Bank services 
to the community have greatly en- 
larged.” 

Unfortunately copies of the Bren- 
ton, Butz and Robertson addresses 
and transcripts of panel discussions 
were not available at press time for 
quotation purposes. 
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People Don't 
Know About Banks 


PHILIP WARD BURTON 


The author is chairman of the ad- 
vertising department, College of 
Business Administration and School 
of Journalism, Syracuse University. 


something to the effect that 

“If you want to know some- 
thing, go to the people to get the 
answers.” 

Since we wanted to find out some 
answers relating to bank advertis- 
ing in a New York area, we went 
te a carefully chosen sample of 200 
men and women and asked them 
questions. What we learned con- 
firmed what we already had sur- 
mised, in some cases, and surprised 
us in others. 

Three major points that stand out 
in the findings are: 


(1) The wonderful—almost awe- 
some—ignorance of the genera! pub- 
lic about banks and banking. 

(2) The fact that advertising 
techniques that once were (and in 
some cases, still are) abhorred by 
bankers now seem to be working 
“like crazy,” as they say in adver- 
tising vernacular. 

(3) That specific appeals register 
far better in the public mind than 
generalized appeals. 


For the reason that any adver- 
tising man is interested in public 
awareness of his product, service, or 
institution, one of the first ques- 
tions we asked was: “Will you please 
give me your idea of the difference 
between a commercial bank and a 
savings bank?” 

While we were expecting a rather 
dismal showing in the answers to 
this question, we were not prepared 
for quite the innocence displayed by 
respondents. The following table 
gives the picture: 


\ SHREWD politician once said 


Men Women Both 
Don’t know ...... 28% 41% 35% 
Know correctly ... 4... 2 


Partially correct . 68 59 63 
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If respondents had the vaguest 
idea of the respective functions of 
the banks, they were marked “par- 
tially correct.” The person who 
could give a clear-cut answer was a 
rarity, as the table shows. 

A banker may shrug off this ig- 
norance, but an advertising man 
cannot. The advertising man knows 
that, to make advertising do its full- 
est job, he must establish some in- 
dividuality for what he is promoting. 

The second big point emerging 
from the survey—success of promo- 
tional techniques that once would 
have horrified bankers—is connected 
mostly with radio commercials 
(singing commercials, that is). 

That the singing commercials used 
by two of the banks have created an 
extraordinary public awareness of 
the banks is shown by the figures. 
Bank A’s advertising was remem- 
bered without aided recall by 68 per- 
cent of the men and 57 percent of 
the women. Bank B’s advertising by 
24 percent and 19 percent, respec- 
tively. 

Nearest to these two banks was 
Bank C, with a 10 percent and 7 
percent rating. Other banks weren’t 
even in the running for public rec- 
ognition. 

Last of the three major points— 
that specific appeals seem to regis- 
ter better than generalized appeals 
—came out of answers to the ques- 
tion: “What can you remember 
about the advertising of any of the 
banks in this area?” 

Far in front in respondent remem- 
brance was interest on savings—a 
specific figure sung over and over 
again in the commercials and, of 
course, pushed in newspaper adver- 
tising and other promotion. 

Next in impact were promotions 
on branch banks, club accounts, such 
as Christmas and vacation clubs, 
and mortgage loans. Time-honored 
banking standbys, such as emphasis 
on the size of the institution, safety 
of funds, and exhortations to save 
for the “rainy day,” were remem- 


bered so little they didn’t count sta. 
tistically. 

Traditionally, newspaper advertigs. 
ing is, for banks as well as other 
local advertisers, the No. 1 advertis. 
ing medium. Newspapers ran strong 
in the area checked, too. Because of 
astounding success of the radio 
commercial ditties, however, radio 
edged into first place in this par. 
ticular survey. The seven leading 
media were (in order of mentions): 


Men Women Both 
Radio 66% 59% 62.5% 
Newspaper.. 68 52 60 
Television .. 60 51 55.5 
Direct mail . 18 19 18.5 
Calendars .. 16 10 13 
Bus cards .. 12 18 12.5 
Outdoor .... 14 8 11 


A disheartening note for bank ad- 
vertising was detected in answers 
to the question: “Has bank advertis- 
ing helped you in any way?” Fig- 
ures for this question ran: 

Men Women Both 
14% 20.7% 17.3% 
86 79.3 82.7 


Because bank advertising is use- 
ful advertising, it would seem that 
the public would differentiate it 
from the welter of nonservice prod- 
uct advertising—the soaps and soups 
and whiskies. That the public 
doesn’t differentiate might indi- 
cate a two-fold advertising job for 
banks — one, to use more of the 
“helpful” type of advertising; two, 
to make the public aware that this 
is helpful advertising in contrast to 
the frothy competitive advertising 
for so many products. 

One of the most interesting of the 
survey results came out of the very 
last question, which asked: “Will 
you please rank the following for 
their performance in determining 
where you bank?” 

Fifteen factors were listed. Four 
of these stood out in the respond- 
ents’ ratings. They were: 


% of 
Total Sample 
Courtesy of employees .... 73 


Wide variety of services .. 63 
Interest paid on savings... 62 


Safety of deposited funds ranked 
low, apparently taken for granted in 
the modern era. Size of bank also 
had a low rating, although pushed 
heavily here and elsewhere in adver 
tising. 
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International Banking facilitie 


Personal Gift Check Service —_ 


Mortgage Management Service _ 


Participation in Loans _ | 


Bank Money Order Service 
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These are but a few of the Manufac- 
turers Trust Company functions which 
banks all over the country are using 
profitably — how about you? 

Wouldn’t it improve your customer 
relations and increase your earnings if 
you were to take full advantage of 
this help? 


Manu 


These diversified services, developed 
from wide experience in local, national 
and international banking, prove their 
value, day after day, to thousands of 
correspondent banks here and abroad. 

If we can assist you in any financial 
matter, simply call us, and we will 
promptly suit the action to your word. 


cturers Trust Company... 


J EVERYBODY'S BANK 


55 Broad Street, New York 15, N. Y. 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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NORTH OF THE BORDER 


Outlook for Canadian Stocks 


ANADA for some years has been 
C in a stage of dynamic economic 
development of her natural re- 
sources and her industrial system. 
Indeed, this development has prob- 
ably been the most varied anywhere 
in the free world for it has encom- 
passed extensive work on such stra- 
tegic resources as the high-grade 
iron fields of Newfoundland, Labra- 
dor, and Ontario; nickel deposits in 
the last-mentioned province and in 
Manitoba; copper, lead and zinc in 
Quebec and British Columbia; and 
oil in Alberta, Saskatchewan, Mani- 
toba, and northern British Columbia. 
The extensive and varied develop- 
ment will continue this year and 
probably the present program will 
not be completed until 1955. 
Throughout this period of devel- 
opment, not even excepting the oil 
boom in the West, there had been 
but relatively little frenzied finance 
or wildcat speculation. In fact, ob- 
servers from other countries had 
wondered at the almost complacent 
view that Canadians themselves had 
taken of the greatest development 
their country had ever undergone. 
However, there is an explanation 
for this view; namely, that most of 
the work has been in the hands of 
highly experienced, well established, 
and financially strong interests both 
in Canada and in the United States. 
Practically all the large American 
oil companies, several major mining 
corporations in the United States 
and many American industrialists 
have participated in this Canadian 
program. 


Unrn recently the Canadian stock 
exchanges reflected much the same 


calm view as the public. In 1952 
the yearly average of prices of 105 
common stocks was 173 (1935-39= 
100), only a few points above the 
average of the preceding year. It 
might be mentioned, however, that 
corporation profits as a whole (after 
taxes) were lower in 1952 than they 
were in 1951. 
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Quite suddenly a mining stock 
boom developed resembling that in 
the late 1920s. This followed dis- 
coveries of uranium in northern 
Saskatchewan and northern Ontario, 
and of an apparent large deposit of 
lead and zinc in New Brunswick 
during the last few months. On 
some days, the Toronto stock ex- 
change had share trading of record 
proportions, as much as over 12,- 
000,000 shares in one day. This 
speculative splurge has been mostly 
by the general public, or rather that 
section, including white-collar work- 
ers, which has learned of friends 
who have made some money in this 
market and have decided to get into 
it on their own account. Professional 
traders, knowing the hazards of this 
kind of boom, have taken a much 
more conservative stand. Indeed, 
some brokers have raised their mar- 
gin requirements on what they con- 
sider the most speculative stocks. 


Ir should be pointed out that the 
discoveries that generated this 
stock boom are regarded as quite 
promising, though it must be em- 
phasized that while work on the de- 
posits is being done by some good 
companies they are still in the ex- 
ploratory and preliminary devel- 
opment stages. Moreover, actual 
mining of uranium in Canada is a 
Federal Government monopoly be- 
cause of the great importance of 
this element to the free world’s arm- 
ament program. If any newly found 
uranium properties were to be de- 
veloped to the production stage 
they might be taken over by the 
Government. Lead and zinc are now 
selling at such low prices that only 
the best-managed, high-grade prop- 
erties can be operated at reasonably 
good profit levels. 

Canadian stock exchanges, par- 
ticularly those in Toronto and Mon- 
treal, are well-organized and their 
members include many highly repu- 


table firms. A number of these mem- 
bers have first-class connections in 
the United States. All of these bro- 
kers on both sides of the border can 
afford sound advice on Canadian 
stocks. There is no need, therefore, 
for anyone to get into this stock 
market boom merely on promoters’ 
or high-pressure salesmen’s promises 
of quick and big killings. 

The outlook for good Canadian 
stocks has improved, although some 
seem to be priced out of line with 
the earning capacity of the relative 
companies and it might, therefore, 
be said that the market for them is 
rather selective. However, the Can- 
adian industrial system is now work- 
ing at a rate about 10 percent above 
that of a year ago. Moreover, some 
tax relief has been afforded in the 
recent national budget. Small com- 
panies, which make up about 70 per- 
cent of the entire corporate struc- 
ture, will pay only 20 percent in 
taxes on the first $20,000 in profits 
instead of on the first $10,000 last 
year. The larger corporations will 
pay 47 percent on their profits over 
$20,000 instead of 50 percent. 


Au told, these changes will mean 
a saving of about $120,000,000 in 
corporation taxes for a full calender 
year. Shareholders of tax-paying 
corporations are to be allowed a 
credit of 20 percent of dividends 
against personal income tax, double 
the exemption they had between 
1949 and 1952. 

The field for direct investment in 
Canada—that is, in sound resources 
and industrial expansion—is 4s 
great as ever. Official estimates of 
new capital expenditures for the cur- 
rent year aggregate nearly $51/,-bil- 
lion, an increase of about $300,000,- 
000 over those of 1952, but at least 
some of this increase must be as- 
cribed to higher costs, and as noted 
in this column two months ag0, 
there are changes in various types 
of the new capital expenditure pro- 
gram. (END) 
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oan Leads to Profitable 
Egg Industry 


Banker Weldon Smith 
(seated) gets reports on 
flock records from Purina 
Salesmen Bruce Hutto (left), 
Roscoe Parks (center), and 
Dealer Troupe Jones 


Weldon Smith, civic-minded young cashier of the 
Bank of Greensboro, Georgia, always is willing to 
listen to a proposition which will increase local 
farm income. So naturally he was interested when 
Purina Dealer Troupe Jones called to talk about 
developing locally a quality egg industry. 

Smith personally helped Jones finance a test flock 
of 400 birds. Detailed records were kept on these 
and on two other flocks financed by feeders. This 
— project mushroomed as soon as the test flocks 

egan to lay and their records were publicized. 


The bank’s directors then offered financial help to 
local producers adopting a similar, well-supervised 
program. Those with management or sanitation 
poobtenes received help from the Purina Dealer and 
Salesman. As a result, new income began to flow 
into Greene County—once one of the great cotton 
counties of the South. 


In the Greensboro market alone, 9,600 birds 
produced quality Purina eggs last winter, com- 
pared with 1,100 the year before. 


The Greene County eggs go to Atlanta where they 
are graded, cartoned and sold. The buyer pays a 
two-cent premium for these quality eggs. 


Since the State of Georgia is producing only about 
5 percent of the eggs used in Atlanta alone, Smith, 
Jones and Hutto now see a bright future for their 
new local egg industry. 


(right). 


PARTNERS IN PROSPERITY 


Many bankers are proud of the pros- 
perity they bring to farming communities 
by sound financing of feeding operations 
in dairy, cattle, hogs, broilers, poultry 
and turkeys. If you are such a man, you 
will find your Purina Dealer and Sales- 
man glad to work with you on a business- 
like basis. Your salesman has a portfolio 
of forms and finance plans that have 
proved sound and profitable for other 
bankers. If you'll call your Purina Dealer 
—the Store with the Checkerboard Sign 
—he'll be glad to have the salesman call 
without any feeling of obligation. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 
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MERGER—DISSENTING 
SHAREHOLDER 

Shareholder Who Purchases Stock for 
Purpose of Dissenting Held Not Entitled 
to Payment 

HE United States Court of Ap- 
[Tenis for the Third Circuit has 

held that a national bank share- 
holder, who purchased his shares 
with full knowledge that the bank 
had entered into a written agreement 
of consolidation with another na- 
tional bank, is not entitled to be paid 
the appraised value of his shares as 
a dissenting shareholder. 

Plaintiff bank’s agreement to con- 
solidate with another national bank 
had been announced in the news- 
papers and duly advertised, and all 
of its shareholders of record had 
been advised by registered mail that 
the agreement would be presented 
for ratification one month later at 
the annual stockholders meeting. 
Two weeks later, defendant, who 
previously had never owned any 
shares in plaintiff bank, bought 300 
shares and, on the day before the 
meeting, gave notice of his dissent 
from the consolidation and his inten- 
tion to have his 300 shares appraised 
and their value paid to him. 

Under the letter of the applicable 
Federal law, defendant was entitled 
to have this payment made. Plaintiff, 
however, was successful in obtaining 
a declaratory judgment, holding that 
defendant was not a dissenting 
shareholder within the true meaning 
of the statute. 

The court pointed out that the ap- 
plicable provisions of the Federal 
merger and consolidation statute 
were intended by Congress to protect 
national banks and their dissenting 
shareholders who did not desire to be 
connected with a consolidated bank. 
'“We emphasize the words ‘protect’ 
and ‘dissenting’,” said the court. 

Defendant, having purchased his 
shares with full knowledge of the 
proposed consolidation, was not a 
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BANK LAW NEWS 


Rights of Dissenting Stockholder—Safe Deposit Liability 


dissenting shareholder, the court 
held. In fact, the court stated, he was 
“in favor of the consolidation. If it 
was not consummated, his specula- 


‘tion, if such stock transactions as his 


may rise to that dignity, became 
worthless.” Holding that his dissent 
was “a mere pretense,” the court 
held that he was not entitled to the 
benefit of the applicable statute. 

The court added that if any ‘“‘con- 
siderable” number of stockholders 
could follow the tactics employed by 
defendant and obtain payment under 
the statute, it would fail to protect 
national banks and their sharehold- 
ers but, instead, would aid their be- 
ing “wrecked.” 

One judge agreed with the result 
reached by the other judges, but dis- 
agreed with their manner of reach- 
ing it. He felt that the court had 
“opened a Pandora’s Box” by per- 
mitting inquiry into the motives of 
dissenting shareholders. He urged 
that a proper intepretation of the 
statute would limit the right to ob- 
tain appraisal and payment to those 
dissenters who held stock at the time 
that a consolidation agreement was 
promulgated by a bank’s directors. 
Central-Penn National Bank of Phil- 
adelphia v. William B. Portner, No. 
10,802, February 9, 1953. 


SAFE DEPOSIT LIABILITY 


On the Dangers of Safekeeping Property 
for Customers 


Iw Kansas, a depositor left with the 
bank at which he had done business 
for 20 years his own tin lockbox con- 
taining valuable personal papers. 
The bank made no charge for the 
safekeeping of the box, although it 
did derive consideration from the 
fact that the depositor gave it all of 
his banking business. The bank did 
not own or maintain safe deposit 
boxes for rent. 

One day the bank was entered by 
burglars and the tin box was stolen. 


The customer thereupon sued the 
bank, alleging that it was liable to 
him because the relationship of bail. 
or and bailee existed between them, 
he being the bailor and the bank the 
bailee. 

The bank in turn based its defense 
upon a Kansas statute which pro- 
vides, in part: “Any bank . . . may 
maintain safe deposit boxes and rent 
the same for a consideration. The re- 
lationship between any such bank... 
and the user or users of such boxes 
shall be that of landlord and tenant, 
respectively, in the absence of a writ- 
ten contract to the contrary; .. . and 
for all purposes the tenant or lessee 
shall be deemed by law to be in pos- 
session of such box and the contents 
thereof. The lessor shall not be 
charged with knowledge of the con- 
tents of any such box.” 

The trial court found for the bank, 
but the Kansas Supreme Court over- 
ruled that decision, holding that the 
statute had no application to the in- 
stant case. 

Interpreting the statute, the court 
ruled that the words, “having and 
maintaining,” denote complete own- 
ership of safe deposit boxes by a 
bank or, at least, an interest on its 
part “tantamount to that of a land- 
lord leasing real estate”; that the 
phrase “landlord and tenant” de- 
notes “the familiar legal relationship 
existing between the lessor and les- 
see of real estate,” a tenant being 
“one who has the temporary use and 
occupancy of lands or tenements 
which belong to another,” and that 
the phrase “safe deposit boxes” has 
“an approved usage and appropriate 
meaning in law, having reference 
only to the standard encased nest of 
key-locked safe deposit boxes .. - 
owned by a bank . . . and in which 
space is rented to a user for a con- 
sideration . . . and to which access is 
ordinarily gained by the use of two 
keys, one a preparation or guard key 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 78) 
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Most of the families in your community will take a vacation this year. 
Many of them will automatically get one under the union agreement 
or plant custom of their employer—others will simply take time off 
at their own expense. 


But regardless of whether they are paid during their vacation they will 
all want extra money. When we take vacations many fixed home 


expenses continue just the same. 


A Vacation Club will help you help these families accumulate the 
money they need. And in doing it many benefits will accrue to your 
institution. Sales of travelers checks will be stimulated; contacts will 
be made with prospects for travel and other services; club deposits will 
tend to stabilize through the year since Vacation Club deposit balances 
are highest just when those in Christmas Clubs are lowest. 


We will be glad to send you further information and samples of the 
materials that others are using to promote Vacation Clubs. A mere 


line on your letterhead will get prompt attention. 


M 
VF 


hrisl J 


slmas Club 
PAY MENT Kt Dorporation 


| 19 | FOUNDED BY HERBERT F. RAWLL 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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1 Nova Scotia 
Building, + 


and here is the international bank 
to help you 
and your customers 


\HE fastest growing nation in the 
4 world offers rich rewards to those 
whoseek them. Whether your clients are 
interested in mining, oil, gas, manu- 
facture or trade, The Bank of Nova 


Scotia can help them. 


; With more than 400 branches in 
| Canada, Great Britain, the U.S.A., and 
the West Indies, and with correspon- 


dents wherever men trade, The Bank 


of Nova Scotia is equipped to give you 


and your clients authoritative informa- 


tion and expert guidance on your 


banking and financial problems. 


| The | 
| OWA 


@ A Partner in Canada’s 
Growth 


General Offices: 44 King St. West, Toronto 
New York Office: 37 Wall St. 

’ London Office: 108 Old Broad St. 

- In Jamaica: Kingston and 16 other branches. 


In Cuba: Havana and 6 other branches. 


In Dominican Republic: Ciudad Trujillo. 
And correspondents all over the world. 


In Puerto Rico: San Juan, Fajardo and Santurce. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 76) 
retained by the bank .. . and the 
other . . . retained by the individuaj 
user.” 

Accordingly, the court held that 
the relationship of the parties was 
not that of landlord and tenant and 
remanded the case to the lower court 
for “further proceedings,” without 
specifying what the relationship was 
or what the bank’s liability might be. 
Stewart v. Farmers State Bank, 252 
P.2d 624. 


MOTOR VEHICLE CERTIFICATE. 
OF-TITLE LAW 


State may have a tight title law but 
not a tariff 


Tutzors’ Supreme Court has held 
unconstitutional a provision in the 
law of that state requiring payment 
of a $20 “investigation fee” as a pre- 
requisite to receipt of a certificate of 
title for a car not purchased from an 
Illinois dealer. The law, §4(b) of the 
Uniform Motor Vehicle Anti-Theft 
Act, did not require any such fee in 
the case of cars purchased from 
licensed Illinois dealers. 

The court, as requested, took note 
that the stated purpose of the law 
was to protect Illinois residents 
against the sale to them of stolen 
cars, but then pointed out that the 
law actually offered no protection 
since, at the time of applying for a 
certificate of title, the applicant had 
already purchased his stolen car, if 
stolen it were. 

A “practical and realistic” reading 
of the statute indicated, said the 
court, that under the guise of an 
anti-theft act, the legislature had in 
fact sought to impose “a protective 
tariff designed to insulate Illinois 
automobile dealers against competi- 
tion from dealers in other states.” 
Burger v. Barrett, 110 N. E. 2d 218. 


BANK COMMISSIONERS’ 
POWERS 


Iw another recent decision, Illin is’ 
Supreme Court upheld the constitu- 
tionality of a law authorizing the 
state auditor (who is also the super- 
visor of state banks) to deny licenses 
to check-cashing agencies in cases 
where their licensing “will not pro- 
mote the convenience and advantage 
of the community” in which they 
seek to be licensed. The court held 
that the law constituted a valid exer- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 80) 
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HOW FAST IS 


[8.000 Characins a Minit 


It’s 24 times as fast as the fastest recorded typing Bank executives rely on this high-speed productive 
speed .. . 128 times as fast as the average handwriting capacity of IBM machines to help them maintain 
speed. But it’s the actual speed at which the IBM 407 effective control. 

Accounting Machine, illustrated above, turns out ac- 
counting and statistical records for banks. 


IBM Accounting Machines not only process the docu- 
ments required in your daily accounting work, but— 
from the same punched cards—give you reports, state- 


ments, analyses, and other bank records based on fresh 
information. With these in hand, you base your deci- INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 
sions on current facts. 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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NATIONAL SURETY CORPORATION 
New York 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
December 31, 1952 


ASSETS 


Marketable Securities: 

Bonds of United States Government $24,050,443.16 

Bonds of States and Political Sub- 

Divisions . . . 3,784,060.60 

Corporate Bonds and Notes . 1,263,953.52 

Preferred Stocks . 6;818,000.00 

Common Stocks . . 12,179,985.00 48,096,442.28 
Capital Stock of National Surety Marine 

Insurance Corporation, a wholly owned subsidiary . 2,440,191.93 
Premiums in Course of Collection, Not Over 90 days due —2,925,685.64 


Reinsurance and Other Accounts Receiv able 408,153.07 
Home Office Building. . . . 420,000.00 


TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS . - $59,585,689.08 


LIABILITIES, CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


Reserve for Losses and Loss Adjustment Expenses . 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums ; 
Reserve for Expenses and Taxes .......... 2,098,685.26 
Capital Stock $ 7,500,000.00 

Surplus to Policyholders 


. $13,185,902.55 
18,007,591.93 


26,293,509.34 
TOTAL . . « « « « $59,585,689.08 


Marketable securities are carried on the basis prescribed by the New York Insurance De- 
partment—bonds being carried at amortized values and stocks at values based on rates pro- 
mulgated by the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. If marketable securities, 
including those of National Surety Marine Insurance Corporation, a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary, were carried at the December 31, 1952 market quotations, total assets and surplus 
would be decreased by $735,530.72. 


Bonds carried at $1,300,982.98 are deposited as required by law. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 78) 
cise of the police power and that its 
provisions bear “a substantial rela. 
tion to the public safety and finan. 
cial security.” 

It also held that the fact that the 
law did not apply also to banks did 
not render it invalid as class legisla. 
tion. 

“There is a distinct difference” 
between check cashers and banks; 
“they are members of different 
classes of financial institutions,” said 
the court. Gadlin v. Auditor of Pub- 
lic Accounts, 110 N.E.2d 234. 


USE OF THE WORD "SAVINGS" 


Some further judicial comment on 
the extent of the state’s police power 
to regulate in different manner dif- 
ferent classes of financial institu- 
tions may be found in the memoran- 
dum handed down by a New York 
intermediate appellate court, ruling 
that the state can prevent national 
banks and state commercial banks 
from advertising the fact that they 
carry “savings” accounts. 

The Supreme Court, Appellate Di- 
vision (2nd Department), held that 
the New York statute restricting use 
of the word “savings” to mutual 
savings banks and savings and 
loan associations “is an exercise 
of the police power aimed at pre- 
venting a deception from being 
practiced upon the public,” and that 
since the restriction applies equally 
tc commercial banks, state and na- 
tional, it “applies equally to all insti- 
tutions in similar circumstances and 
operating under the same condi- 
tions,” and thus is not unconstitu- 
tional as class legislation. 

In overruling the trial court which 
had held the statute an unconstitu- 
tional burden on national banks, the 
court held that such banks, “being 
privately owned stock corporations 
in which the Government has an in- 
terest,” are not entitled to the privi- 
leges of Government departments nor 
to the immunities of Federal, state 
or local governments. A state police 
regulation is not invalid because it 
imposes burdens on the National 
Government of the same kind as 
those imposed upon the state’s own 
citizens, said the court, and it follows 
“that such a regulation is not im- 
proper solely because it places some 
burden upon national banks.” People 
v. Franklin National Bank, 118 
N.Y.S.2d 210. JOHN RENE VINCENS 
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“Customers like the 


having PITTCOMATIC OPENERS” 


ANKERS all over the country tell us this. 
And the reason is because the Pittco- 
matic automatic door opener—a small, elec- 
tric-hydraulic device—controls doors with 
just a slight touch on the handle. 

The Pittcomatic is entirely self-contained 
in a Pittco checking floor hinge unit. It does 
not require large space or major structural 
changes for installation, nor are air com- 
pressors necessary for its operation. Its 
magic-like operation is controlled by a 10- 
volt switch, concealed in the door handle, 
which is so sensitive that the instant the 
handle is touched, the door starts to open 
by hydraulic action—smoothly and silently— 
in either direction. There is no visible oper- 
ating mechanism. And the one-third horse- 
power motor, which completely mechanizes 
the entire operation, costs no more to operate 
than a conventional home refrigerator. 

With the Pittcomatic, a steady flow of 
traffic into and out of the building is per- 
mitted with the utmost efficiency. Each door 
operates independently, so that the opera- 
tion of one door in a battery can be dis- 
continued without disrupting the operation 
of the others. 

These and other important advantages 
are available to your bank. Why not investi- 
gate all the features of the Pittcomatic? The 
coupon will bring you complete information, 
without obligation on your part. 


RETURN THIS COUPON 
FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
Room 3220, 632 Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pu. 


Without obligation, please send me complete infor- 
mation on the Pittcomatic door opener. 


PITTCOMATIC 


the nation’s finest 
automatic door opener 


PAINTS - GLASS - CHEMICALS - BRUSHES - PLASTICS - FIBER GLASS 
G 


ITTSBURGH PLATE COMPANY 


IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
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The news in this department is 
edited by WILLIAM P. BocIE of 
BANKING’S staff. 


Haynes McFadden 


Across the years, a dominant fig- 
ure on the South’s financial and 
economic scene has been Haynes 
McFadden, of Atlanta. His love of 
people, his warm personality sparked 
by sharp wit, his grasp of ideas, 
and determined perseverance have 
endeared him to those with whom 
he has been associated. 

This year he rounds out 40 years 
as secretary of the Georgia Bankers 
Association and continues to exert 
regionwide efforts toward sounder 
Southern economics through The 
Southern Banker, of which he has 
been publisher since 1914. 

He will retire as secretary of the 
GBA at its annual convention in 
Savannah, April 14 to 16. 

Though not a banker himself, he 
is one of the most widely known 
figures in American banking circles 
today. His span of service to the 
Georgia Bankers Association is a 
national record, recognized with a 
special testimonial from the Execu- 
tive Council of the American Bank- 
ers Association. 

Born in Tennessee, he attended 
the famous Bellbuckle Academy and 


rganizations 


Haynes McFadden 


grew up with a group of young men 
destined to be leaders of finance and 
captains of industry. His first busi- 
ness and professional experience was 
in newspaper work, with The Nash- 
ville Banner ; then under “Old Marse”’ 
Henry Watterson at the Louisville 
Courier Journal; later as city editor 
of the Nashville Daily News, and 
then into the professional journal 
field as managing editor of The Dixie 


Miller. He joined The Southern 
Banker in 1909, acquiring full con- 
trol in 1914. 

Innately modest about his ae 
complishments and contributions to 
the South, a sampling shows he wag 
secretary of the Atlanta Committee 
which procured the location in 
Atlanta of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of the Sixth District, when it 
was organized in 1914; he was vice 
chairman of the executive commit- 
tee of three district Liberty Bond 
campaigns and chairman of the 
Fifth (Victory) Loan campaign 
(1916-18); he was field organizer 
and first secretary of the Federal 
International Banking Company of 
New Orleans, which operated under 
the Edge Act from 1921 to 1924, 
and he was secretary of the National 
Credit Association of Georgia, 
which, with more than 40 similar 
groups, was the precursor of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

He has always been a champion 
of the public interest in state and 
national legislative matters, though 
by his nature he has remained in 
the background doing “spade work.” 

His prowess on the platform has 
won for him a reputation as a 
speaker of note and a raconteur 
without peer. A gentleman of the 
Old School in every respect, Haynes 
McFadden’s banner will continue to 
wave over better banking in the 
South. 

After his proposed retirement 
from his office in the GBA, he will 
devote full time to The Southern 
Banker, now published jointly by 
himself and his son, Bradford, to 
gether with The American Bottler 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 84) 


L. L. Mathews, president, American 
Trust Company, South Bend, Indiana, 
and first vice-president, Financial Pub 
lic Relations Association, speaking at 
the opening session of the FPRA Tem- 
State Regional Conference in St. Louis 
in February. The conference was le 
beled “A Seminar on Planned Human 
Relations in Banking” 
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BANKS FROM ALL PARTS OF THE 
COUNTRY HAVE BEEN HANOVER 
CORRESPONDENTS FOR OVER FIFTY 
YEARS. THESE BANKS COME TO US 
FOR COMPREHENSIVE BANKING 
SERVICE, INCLUDING ANALYSIS. OF 
THEIR INVESTMENT PORTFOLIOS, ¢ 


A Wisconsin Bank President Reports ... 


“We acknowledge, with grateful appreciation . . . copies of 
your analysis of our investment portfolio. We are circulating 
this report among the individual members of our directorate; 
and without a single exception the response is one of gratitude 


to you for the time and effort you have given in this matter.” 


A BANK IS KNOWN BY THE CORRESPONDENTS IT KEEPS 


THE HANOVER BANK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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and the Guide for the laundry and 
dry cleaning industries, additional 
trade journals acquired in recent 
years. 


Consumer Banking 


Ewrotment of first-year students 
for this year’s resident session of 
the SCHOOL oF CONSUMER BANKING 
at the University of Virginia, Char- 
lottesville, will be limited to 55 per- 
sons, it has been announced by Hart- 
well F. Taylor, director of the 
school. Classes will be held on the 
University campus, August 9-21. In 


The surest evidence of mutual 
satisfaction between a bank and 


its correspondents is a continued 


relationship. 


Our great family of correspon- 
dents in 42 states provides over 
1450 testimonials to the com- 
plete, satisfying service this bank 
renders. Our relationship with 
many of these banks has contin- 
ued over a period of years—dec- 


ades—even generations. 


addition to the first year enrolments, 
45 students who attended last year 
will be returning for their second- 
year course, making a total student 
body of 100. Class enrolments are 
restricted to around 50 students 
each year, because it is felt that any 
larger number would not permit a 
maximum of student participation 
and a free exchange of thoughts and 
ideas, said Mr. Taylor. 

The SCHOOL OF CONSUMER BANK- 
ING, first of its kind to be organized 
for the specific study of consumer 
and instalment banking, was started 
last year under the sponsorship of 


(Ommerce [rust Ompany” 
KANSAS CITY'S LARGEST BANK 


Established 1865 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 


the Consumer Bankers Association, 
in cooperation with the University 
of Virginia. Its primary purpose ig 
to provide a source of education ang 
training for bank officers and future 
officers who need a broader knowl. 
edge and understanding of this 
highly specialized and rapidly ex. 
panding field of banking. 


Audit Program 


S arecuarpine the Bank’s Assets, 
the NEW YoRK STATE BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION’S new audit program 
for smaller and medium-sized insti- 
tutions, was published in mid-Feb- 
ruary, but requests have been re- 
ceived by the association from some 
21 states. In New York, 94 institu- 
tions have ordered extra copies, with 
several city institutions ordering 
sufficient copies for distribution to 
their correspondent banks. 

Because the booklet is designed 
for use by directors, staff members 
responsible for internal control, and 
outside accountants, arrangements 
have been made for banks to secure 
additional copies at special quantity 
purchase prices. 

Copies may be ordered from the 
association’s office, 33 Liberty Street, 
Room 515, New York 5, N. Y. 


Trust School 


The first trust development school 
in the history of Pennsylvania bank- 
ing will be held by the Trust Divi- 
sion of the PENNSYLVANIA BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION at Harrisburg on April 
17. The basic purpose of the new 
school is to provide a medium for 
helping banks and trust companies 
without new business departments 
to train their trustmen and others 
in the fundamental practices of trust 
selling. 

The program will have a practical, 
down-to-earth approach outlining 
methods which can be put to work 
immediately in banks and trust 
companies. 

The PBA Trust Development 
School will be sponsored by the 
Committee on Trust Development. 
The director of the school is A. M. 
MeNickle, committee chairman and 
vice-president of Fidelity Trust 
Company, Pittsburgh. 

The major subjects on the pro- 
gram will be: marketing, prospect- 
ing, method of approach and pres- 
entation, and how to handle a pros- 
pect inside and outside the bank. 
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There will also be a forum discussion 
on all phases of trust development. 
KYB in Illinois 

May 4 to 9 in Mlinois will be de- 
yoted to “Know Your Bank Week.” 
Over 500 banks in the state will have 
open house during this week, and 
they will supply personnel to guide 
groups through their banks, display- 
ing material, facilities, and methods 
of operation. 

The Illinois program will be un- 
der the supervision of the ILLINOIS 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION’S secretary, 
Kirk E. Sutherland, and will be di- 
rectly carried out by George M. 
Wasem, chairman of the associa- 
tion’s Committee on Education and 
Public Relations, and assistant vice- 
president of the Commercial Na- 
tional Bank, Peoria. 

The actual carrying out of “Know 
Your Bank Week” will be done lo- 
cally. Each bank will be supplied 
with various promotional and pub- 
licity material and will distribute 
this material individually. There will 
be an over-all state-wide publicity 
campaign conducted from the office 
of the IBA. 


Movie Award 


Tue motion picture, Opportunity, 
U. 8. A., sponsored by the INVEsT- 
MENT BANKERS ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA, has been awarded the 
George Washington Honor Medal of- 
fered by Freedoms Foundation “for 
outstanding contribution to a better 
understanding of the American way 
of life during 1952.” 

Opportunity, U. 8. A., shows how | 
the investment banker channels the | 
savings of millions into productive | 
use by industry and government to 
provide more jobs and a steadily ris- 
ing standard of living. 


Mortgage Study 


UBLICATION of a new book on the 
mortgage lending and investing in- 
dustry is announced by the Mort- 
GAGE BANKERS ASSOCIATION OF | 
AMERICA. The title is Mortgage 
Banking and the 36 authors are al- 
most all active members of the asso- 
tiation. Editor is Robert H. Pease, 
president of the Detroit Mortgage 
and Realty Company; Dr. Homer V. 
Cherrington, professor of finance at 
Northwestern University, is associ- 
ate editor. 
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ALL ELECTRIC: 
ApEco 


Systematic 


Stat 
ONE UNIT DOES IT ALL! 


Makes photo-exact copies direct from original letters, forms, bids, 
contracts, invoices, catalog sheets, reports, blueprints. 

Yes—now a dry photocopy from any original in less than 45 seconds 
without any additional equipment. The Apeco Systematic Auto-Stat 
prints, processes and dries automatically . . . copies are ready for 
instant use. It saves up to 80% on copying jobs. Eliminates costly 
re-typing, hand copying, checking or expensive outside copying 
service. It’s fast—only 2 steps will make legally accepted prints 
from any original up to 11x17 inches—printed on one or two sides. 


$O LOW COST 
A complete Apeco Systematic Auto-Stat installation is priced well 
within the budget of even the smallest firms. Remarkably low 
operation cost, too! 
Manufactured in the U.S.A. by 
AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


SS 
PROCESS! 


COPIES 
PEEL APART! 


2849 N. CLARK STREET 
CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 
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BANKING NEWS 


John J. Rooney, Deputy 
Manager, Comptroller of 
A.B.A., Dies Unexpectedly 


Business Manager of "Banking" | 
on Association Staff Since 1913 | 


Bankers in every section of the coun- 
try were grieved to learn of the sudden | 
death of John J. Rooney, deputy man- | 
ager and comptroller of the American | 
Bankers Association, who passed away | 
on March 12 while at luncheon in a | 
New York restaurant. Mr. Rooney had 
been a member of the permanent pro- 
fessional staff of the American Bankers | 
Association since 1913; and in his 
forty years of Association work he had 
become one of the best known figures 
in banking circles in the entire country. 

Mr. Rooney was born in Brooklyn, 
New York, December 18, 1897, and first | 
entered the employment of the Amer- | 
ican Bankers Association as a messen- 
ger in 1913. His service to the Associa- | 
tion was uninterrupted except for one 
and one-half years as a member of the | 
American Expeditionary Forces in 
France in World War I. During his 
early years of employment with the As- 
sociation, he continued his education, 
studying accounting and business ad- 
ministration at Brooklyn College. 

As the national headquarters of the 
Association grew, his responsibilities 
were vastly enlarged. In 1928 he was 
appointed auditor of the Association and 
in 1940 was advanced to the office of 
comptroller. In addition to his duties 
as comptroller, Mr. Rooney was secre- 
tary of the A.B.A. Finance Committee 


Supplemental Pension Fund of the As- 
sociation. In 1944 he became business 
manager of the magazine BANKING, 
journal of the Association. In recogni- 
tion of his services to the A.B.A., he 
was named a deputy manager in 1948. 

Mr. Rooney is survived by his wife, 
Genevieve; daughter, Virginia; sons, 
John, Jr., and James; and a grand- 
daughter, Gail. Also surviving are his 
mother; six brothers and two sisters. 
The family home is at 33 Malone 
Avenue, Long Beach, L. I., New York. 

A solemn Requiem Mass was held on 
Monday morning, March 16, at 10:30 
at St. Ignatius, the Martyr, Roman 


was in Calvary Cemetery, Queens. 
As a mark of respect to Mr. Rooney, 
the national headquarters of the Asso- 
ciation were closed to permit staff 
members to attend the funeral services. 
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and of the Board of Trustees of the | 


Catholic Church in Long Beach. Burial | 


John J. Rooney 


Hotel Accommodation Arrangements for A.B.A.'s 


Annual Convention in 


Washington Are Announced 


Arrangements regarding hotel ac- 
commodations for the 79th Annual Con- 
vention of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, to be held in Washington, 
D. C., Sept. 20-23, were announced to 
the A.B.A. member banks in a letter 
from the Convention Hotel Committee. 
The chairman of the Committee is 
Frank M. Perley, vice-president, Amer- 
ican Security & Trust Co.; and the 
vice-chairman is Daniel J. Callahan, Jr., 
vice-president, Riggs National Bank. 

There will be no headquarters hotel 
for the Convention, the announcement 
stated, and meetings will be held in 
various hotels and ‘public buildings 
throughout the city. The convention 
registration will take place in the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce Building, the 
general convention sessions in Constitu- 
tion Hall, and the meetings of the 
A.B.A.’s four divisions in several hotels 
and in Constitution Hall. 

“Washington is a city that has no big 
hotels but a great many good smaller 
ones,” the letter to the members states. 
“There are relatively few suites avail- 
able,” it adds. “For these reasons, the 


Hotel Committee may not be able to 
assign you to the hotel of your choice 
or the accommodations requested. 

“The hotels have set aside large 
blocks of rooms,” the letter continues. 
“However, the number of single rooms 
in each hotel is limited, so you are urged 
to double up and share accommodations 
in a double room if possible. 

“We feel sure that visiting bankers 
will appreciate this situation and will 
cooperate accordingly.” 

An official hotel application form was 
enclosed with the letter. Since the num- 
ber of rooms available in any one hotel 
is limited, the bankers are asked to 
fill in four hotel choices on the applica- 
tion form and send it in as soon as pos- 
sible. Processing of the applications 
will require several weeks, it is ex 
plained. Rooms will be assigned only 
to those who send in the official hotel 
application form. 

“Hotel reservation applications are 
to be sent not to the hotels, but to the 
A.B.A. Convention Hotel Committee at 
204 Star Building, Washington 4 
D. C.,”’ the letter concludes. 
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GS.B. Applications Again | 
Exceed Capacity for Summer | 
Session at Rutgers in June 


Alumni Group Is Addressed By 
Edward Streeter, Banker-Author 


The annual summer resident session 
of The Graduate School of Banking at 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
N. J., will again be a capacity enrol- 
ment this year, with the school opening 
with an enrolment of 1,050 bank-officer 
students. So said William Powers, 
registrar, at the school’s annual faculty 
luncheon meeting held on March 14 at 
the Columbia University Club, New 
York. Mr. Powers pointed out that 
about 100 applications for admittance 
to this year’s freshman class had to be 
held over until 1954 because enrolment 
was already at absolute capacity. 

Dr. Harold Stonier, executive vice- 
president of the A.B.A. and director of 
the school, highlighted plans for this 
year’s session to the 90 members of the 
faculty, administrative staff of the 
school, and representatives of Rutgers 
University. 

Following the luncheon, the faculties 
met in separate groups to complete 
their plans for alignments of lectures 
for the various majors: Commercial 
Banking, Investments, Savings Man- 
agement, and Trusts. 


Alumni Reunion 


On the previous evening the New 
York Metropolitan Alumni Group of 
the Graduate School held its annual 
reunion, also at the Columbia Univer- 
sity Club, with a record turnout of 350. 
Dr. Joseph E. Hughes, president of 
The County Trust Co., White Plains, 
N. Y., and retiring president of the 
Alumni Group, acted as toastmaster. 
Speaker of the evening was Edward 
Streeter, vice-president of The Bank 
of New York, and widely known author 
of Father of the Bride and Dere Mable. 

Musical entertainment was furnished 
by the Rivers Chambers Quartet of 
Baltimore. 

The Metropolitan Group elected as 
its officers for the coming year: Pres- 
ident, J. Paul Crawford, vice-president, 
New York Trust Company; secretary, 
George A. Heaney, president, First 
Suffolk National Bank, Huntington, 
Long Island. 

Newly elected members of the execu- 
tive committee are: William M. Backer, 
executive vice-president, First National 
Bank, Bound Brook, New Jersey; Fred- 
erick W. Hetzel, vice-president, Trust 
Company of New Jersey, Jersey City; 
William H. Ronald, Jr., second vice- 


president, Chase National Bank, New 
York. 
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Evans Woollen, 

Jr., left, and Ad- 

rian M. Massie, 
right 
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Woollen, Massie Succeed 
W. Randolph Burgess on 
Association Committees 


Evans Woollen New Head of 
Economic Policy Commission 


The appointments of Evans Woollen, 
Jr., chairman of the board of the 
Fletcher Trust Co., Indianapolis, as 
chairman of the Economic Policy Com- 
mission of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation; and Adrian M. Massie, chair- 
man of the board of The New York 
Trust Company, New York City, as a 
member of the A.B.A.’s Government 
Borrowing Committee, were announced 
by W. Harold Brenton, president of the 
Association. Mr. Brenton is president 
of the State Bank of Des Moines, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

The chairmanships were left vacant 
earlier this year by the resignation of 
W. Randolph Burgess, former chair- 
man of the executive committee of The 
National City Bank of New York, who 
has joined the Treasury Department 
staff. 


Former A.B.A. Head 

Mr. Woollen was president of the 
American Bankers Association in 1948- 
49. He follows his father, the late 
Evans Woollen, as chairman of the 
Economic Policy Commission by some 
25 years, the elder Mr. Woollen having 
served as chairman from 1924 to 1928. 
Evans Woollen, Jr., was also vice-presi- 
dent of the A.B.A. in 1947-48, vice- 
president of the Trust Division in 1945- 
46, and president of the Division in 
1946-47—a position also held by his 
father previously. 


On G.S.B. Faculty 

Mr. Massie has in the past served the 
A.B.A. as a member of the Research 
Council and as a member of the Invest- 
ments Committee of the Savings: and 
Mortgage Division. He was a member 
of the original faculty of The Graduate 
School of Banking when the A.B.A. 
opened the School at Rutgers Univer- 
sity in 1935, and he continued as head 
of the School’s Investments faculty for 
a number of years. 


A.1.B. Advance Program for 
51st Annual Convention 
In Cleveland, June 8-12 


W. Harold Brenton, A.B.A. Head, 
Featured Speaker, First Session 


The advance program for the 5lst 
Annual Convention of the American In- 
stitute of Banking, which will bring 
hundreds of young bank people to Cleve- 
land, Ohio, next June 8-12, has been 
announced by Martin J. Travers, presi- 
dent of the Institute and vice-president, 
The Marine Trust Company of Western 
New York, Niagara Falls. The A.I.B. 
is the educational section of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association. 

The key speakers at the convention, 
which will be held in the Statler Hotel, 
will address the two general business 
sessions—one opens the meeting, and 
the other is on the closing day. W. 
Harold Brenton, president of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association and the presi- 
dent, State Bank of Des Moines, Iowa, 
will be the featured speaker at the open- 
ing session on Monday, June 8. The 
speaker for the closing session on Fri- 
day, June 12, will be announced later. 


Speaking—Debate 

Among the other outstanding events 
on the convention program will be the 
National Public Speaking Contest for 
the A. P. Giannini Educational Endow- 
ment prizes on Monday evening, June 
8; the National Convention Debate for 
the Jesse H. Jones National Convention 
Debate Fund prizes on Tuesday eve- 
ning; and the National Publicity Ex- 
hibit, to be judged on Tuesday. 

The daytime hours on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday will be de- 
voted primarily to a series of confer- 
ences on various phases of banking. 
Conferences will also be held on A.I.B. 
educational, chapter administrative, 
and public relations activities; etc. 

J. Kaye Ewart, National Bank of 
Washington, Tacoma, is chairman of the 
Institute’s Departmental Conference 
Committee. 

A political sidelight of the convention 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 88) 
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Officials of the 


A.B.A. State Bank Division meeting inal: in Washington with members of the Federal Deposit Insurance 


Corporation (see page 85, March BANKING). Standing, left to right, are: Edison H. Cramer, FDIC; Eugene C. Zorn, Jr, 

secretary, A.B.A. Research Council; Ben S. Summerwill, chairman, Division’s executive committee, Iowa City; Norris ¢. 

Bakke, FDIC; H. Earl Cook, divester, FDIC; Vance L. Sailor, Russell D. Miller, and Raymond E. Hengren, all FDIC; Melvin 

C. Miller, Division secretary and A.B.A. deputy manager. Seated, left to right, D. E. Brumbaugh, former Secretary of Banking, 

Pennsylvania; Robert H. Bolton, chairman, Division’s Committee on State Bank Research, Alexandria, La.; Floyd E. Lall, 

chairman, Division’s Committee on State Banking Departments, Smith Center, Kan.; Harry M. Arthur, Division vice-presidem, 
Union, S. C.; B. M. Harris, Division president, Columbus, Mont. 


A.1.B. Advance Program for June Cleveland Convention 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 87) 


will be the election of Institute officers 


for 1953-54. The convention will elect | 


an Institute president, vice-president, 


and four members of the Executive | 


Council. Stetson B. Harman, trust officer 
and assistant secretary, First Trust and 


Savings Bank of Pasadena, Pasadena, | 
California, who is now A.I.B. vice-presi- | 
dent, has been nominated for the presi- | 


dency; and Alvin E. Roemershauser, 


assistant vice-president, Whitney Na- | 


tional Bank, New Orleans, has been 
nominated for the vice-presidency. The 
new officers will be installed at the 
Friday morning business session. 
The advance program for the con- 
vention follows: 
Sunday, June 7, 1958, 1 P.M. 
Advance registration. 
Monday, June 8, 1958: 
A.M.—Registration and sight- 
seeing. 
2:00 P.M.—First business session. 
8:30 P.M.—National Public Speaking 
Contest. 
Tuesday, June 9, 1958 
9:30 A.M.—Educational Conference 
(First Session) led by 


Maurice Allendoerfer, | 
Federal Reserve Bank of | 
Kansas City, and chair- | 


man, A.I.B. Executive 
Council’s Educational 
Advisory Committee. 


9:30 A.M.—Trust Business and In- | 


vestments Conference, led 
by J. R. Johnson, Bank of 
America, Los Angeles. 

2:00 P.M.—Educational Conference 
(Second Session), led by 
Mr. Allendoerfer. 

2:00 P.M.—Savings and Mortgage 
Conference, led by Milton 
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Andrews, Bank for Sav- | 


ings and Trusts, Birm- 
ingham. 

8:30 P.M.—National Convention De- 
bate. 


Wednesday, June 10, 1953 


9: 30 A.M.—A.I.B. Public Relations 
Conference, led by Henry 
F. Schaub, Merchants 
National Bank, Mobile. 

9:30 A.M.—Women’s Conference, led 
by Lillian M. Jacques, 
Bank of the Common- 
wealth, Detroit. 

9:30 A.M.—Credit Conference, led by 
Elbert L. Frank, Mellon 


National Bank and Trust | 


Co., Pittsburgh. 
P.M.—Outing. 


| Thursday, June 11, 1958 
9:30 A.M.—Chapter Administration | 


Conference (First Ses- 
sion), led by Paul E. 
Jones, The Indiana Trust 
Co., Indianapolis, and 
chairman, Institute’s Ex- 
ecutive Council’s Admin- 
istrative Advisory Com- 
mittee. 

A.M.—Business Development 
and Advertising Confer- 
ence, led by Dale Brown, 
The National City Bank 
of Cleveland. 

P.M.—Chapter Administration 
Conference (Second Ses- 
sion), led by Mr. Jones. 

P.M.—Bank Management and 
Operations Conference, 
led by Pierre N. Hauser, 
First Wisconsin National 
Bank of Milwaukee. 

P.M.—Caucuses. 


2 A.B.A. Audit Committees 
Meet to Discuss New Manuals 


The Audit Program Committees of 
the A.B.A.’s Country Bank Operations 
Commission and Bank Management 
Commission held a joint meeting in 
Chicago to discuss drafts of two pub 
lications now being prepared. 

The Country Bank group is prepar- 
ing an audit program manual for non- 
departmentalized banks, and the Bank 
Management group is preparing a 
similar manual for departmentalized 
banks. The two manuals will be pub- 
lished simultaneously for distribution 
to the membership later in the year. 

Representing the CBOC Committee 
were: L. M. Schwartz, executive vice- 
president, Citizens State Bank, Paola, 
Kans., chairman; Russell L. Dunbar, 


| cashier, Peoples Bank and Trust Co. 
| Sunman, 


Ind.; Frank W. Sherman, 
president, American National Bank, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; J. C. Welman, presi- 
dent, Bank of Kennett, Kennett, Mo.; 
and George R. Amy, deputy manager, 
A.B.A., and Commission secretary. 
Representing the Bank Management 
Commission were: Russell S. Weather- 
wax, president, Oglesby-Barnitz Bank 
and Trust Co., Middletown, O., com- 
mittee chairman; Harry C. Schaefer, 
vice-president, National Bank of De 
troit; Melvin C. Miller, deputy man- 
ager, A.B.A., and Commission secre 
tary. One committee member was 
unable to attend, E. A. Cook, vice-presi- 
dent and cashier, The University 
National Bank, Seattle, Washington. 


Friday, June 12, 1953 


9:45 A.M.—Second Business Session. 
9:00 P.M.—Grand ball. 
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Return of Unpaid Items 
Discussed by Fed, A.B.A. 


The Bank Management Commission’s 
Committee on Return of Unpaid Items 
met in Washington, D. C., on March 9 
and 10 with Federal Reserve men rep- 
resenting the Subcommittee on Col- 
Jections and the Subcommittee of Coun- 
se] on Collections. The meeting was 
to discuss various procedural problems 
in the return of unpaid items. 

Representing the A.B.A.’s commit- 
tee at the meeting were: G. Edward 
Cooper, vice-president and comptroller, 
Philadelphia National Bank, chairman; 
Ww. M. Early, Jr., president, National 
Bank of Orange, Va.; James H. Ken- 
nedy, vice-president and cashier, Phila- 
delphia National Bank; Harold E. 
Randall, vice-president and comptrol- 
ler, First National Bank, Boston; John 
T. Walters, comptroller, First National 
Bank, Scranton, Pa.; Russell S. Weath- 
erwax, president, Oglesby-Barnitz 
Bank and Trust Co., Middletown, O. 

Other Bank Management Commis- 
sion representatives attending: Ray- 
mond C. Deering, chairman, who is 
vice-president and comptroller, Manu- 
facturers Trust Co., New York; Melvin 
C. Miller, A.B.A. deputy manager and 
secretary of the Commission; Henry 
M. Sommers, A.B.A. secretary and as- 
istant general counsel. 

Representing the Federal Reserve 
Subcommittee on Collections were: 
W. D. Gentry, Dallas; H. O. Koppang, 
Kansas City; A. D. Neal, Boston; 
W. W. Turner, Chicago; J. S. Walden, 
Jr. Richmond; V. Willis, chairman, 
New York; R. F. Leonard, associate, 
Board of Governors. 

Other operating representatives: 
F.L. Deming, St. Louis; J. W. Kossin, 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh Branch; P. P. 
Lang, New York; R. C. Milliken, San 
Francisco; G. C. Smith and J. H. 
Wurts, New York. 


News for Trustmen 


Casner Runs Legal Forum 


for Central of Des Moines 


A Legal Forum for Lawyers only was | 


sponsored recently by the Central Na- 


tional Bank & Trust Co., of Des Moines. | 


Invitations were sent to all members of 
the Iowa State Bar Association, with 
over 400 accepting. The meeting con- 
vened at 9:30 A. M., and lasted until 
4:30, with the bank entertaining its 
guests at a noon luncheon. 

Dr. A. James Casner, professor of 
law at the Harvard Law School, was 
the speaker. He was assisted by a panel 
of four Iowa lawyers in a discussion of 
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Faculty Meeting Pictures—Story page 87 


G.S.B. Administrative officers prepare for the June resident session at Rutgers 
University. Left to right, M. A. Chaffee, director, Rutgers Extension Division and 
assistant registrar, G.S.B.; William A. Irwin, A.B.A. economist and G.S.B. associate 
director; Murray G. Lee, A.B.A. economics-research staff; William Powers, A.B.A. 
deputy manager and G.S.B. registrar; Gardiner Cobb, assistant registrar; W. T. 
Elder, bursar and director of students, Rutgers and G.S.B. assistant registrar; Ernest 
E. McMahon, dean, University College and University Extension Division, Rutgers, 
G.S.B. associate director; Harold Stonier, executive vice-president, A.B.A. and 
G.S.B. director; Joseph E. Hughes, president, The County Trust Co., White Plains, 
and chairman, G.S.B. board of regents; and A. S. Johnson, comptroller, Rutgers U 


PHOTOS BY BOB COOPER 
Members of G.S.B. Economic faculty talk things over. Left to right, James Burn- 
ham, professor of philosophy, N. Y. U.; A. Anton Friedrich, professor of economics 
at Washington Square College, NYU; R. S. Alexander, professor of marketing, 
Columbia University; Willard E. Atkins, professor of economics, NYU; William 
A. Irwin, economist, A.B.A. and associate director, G.S.B.; Murray G. Lee, A.B.A. 
economics-research staff; E. Sherman Adams, head of A.B.A. Department of 

Monetary Policy; and Edison H. Cramer, chief, Division of Research, FDIC 


Subcommittee of Counsel on Collec- | York; O. A. Schlaikjer, Boston; G. B. 


| tions: W. S. Logan, chairman, New | Vest, Board of Governors. 


Items and Comment from Our Trust 
Division and Other Sources 


Chicago Title Creates Own 
New Common Trust Fund 


Establishment of a common trust 
fund has been announced by the Chi- 


Iowa law questions. Material used by 
Mr. Casner—a 93-page document—out- | 


lined a hypothetical case wherein assets 
of the estate were made up of every 


| kind of investment, including stock in 


| 


a closely held corporation, joint tenancy | 


titles, life insurance, and appointive 
powers. 

In presenting this hypothetical case, 
Dr. Casner brought out the advisability 
of creating an irrevocable trust, a re- 
vocable trust, with wills to be executed 
by the husband and wife. 


cago Title and Trust Co. 

Holman D. Pettibone, president, 
stated, “This fund has been established 
to give small- and moderate-sized trusts 
the same opportunity for diversification 
of investments that is usually available 
only to large trusts.” 

Only trusts of which Chicago Title is 
a trustee or co-trustee are eligible. 

(News for Trustmen is continued on 
page 92.) 
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Fifty - 
L STATEMENT 


DECEMBER 31, 1952 


ANNUA 


ASSETS 
United States Government Bonds . . . . . . . $24,667,626 
Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks. . . . . . . . 4,043,595 
Capital Stock of Vigilant Insurance Company . . . . 5,472,921 
Premiums not over 90 daysdue . . . . . . . 2,043,436 


Torat ApMITTED Assets. . . . . ... $68,470,395 


LIABILITIES AND SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


Outstanding Losses and Claims . . . . . . . . 9,215,971 
Funds Held under Reinsurance Treaties. . . . . . 906,127 
Non-Admitted Reinsurance... .. . . . . 2,486,923 

Tora LIABILITIES "$34,186,187 
Unrealized Appreciation of Investments. . . . . . 8,914,686 

SuRPLUS TO PoLICYHOLDERS . . . . . . $34,284,208 


Investments carried at $2,719,711 are deposited with government authorities as required by law. 
DIRECTORS 
1953 


HENDON CHUBB, Chubb & Son ALEXANDER C. NAGLE, President, 
HAWLEY T. CHESTER, Chubb & Son The First National Bank of the City of New York 


PERCY CHUBB 2nd, Chubb & Son J. RUSSELL PARSONS, Chubb & Son 


. SHE i Board, 
LEWIS A. LAPHAM, Executive Vice-President, Grace Line "Bank of New York 
(effective July 1, 1953) 


,ANDON K." I 
EDMOND J. MORAN, President, LANDON 
Moran Towing & Transportation Co., Inc. HAROLD T. WHITE, White, Weld & Co. 


FEDERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHUBB & SON, Managers 


Ocean and Inland Marine e Transportation . Fire and Automobile 


Aviation Insurance through Associated Aviation Underwriters 


= 


Siaty-Dhird 
ANNUAL STATEMENT 


DECEMBER 31, 1952 


ASSETS 
United States Government Bonds... . . . . $23,515,935 


Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks. . . . . . «. «. 3,579,245 
Premiums not over 90 daysdue . . . . . 1,093,897 


Totrat ApMITTED Assets. . . . . $48,207,450 


LIABILITIES AND SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 
Usearmned Premiums ......e « « 


Outstanding Losses and Claims . . . . . . . . 6,238,614 
Funds Held under Reinsurance Treaties. . . . . . = 1,771,895 
Non-Admitted Reinsurance . . . . . . . . . 41,100,566 

Unrealized Appreciation of Investments. . . . . . 5,754,036 

SurPLUs TO PoLICYHOLDERS . . . . $25,668,156 


Investments carried at $1,453,411 are deposited with government authorities as required by law 


DIRECTORS 
1953 
HENDON CHUBR, Chubb & Son EMORY S. LAND, President, 
A. M. ANDERSON, Chairman of Executive Committee, Air Transport Association of America 
J. P. Morgan & Co. Incorporated NATHAN MOBLEY, Chubb & Son 


CURTIS E. CALDER, Chairman of Executive Committee, JUNIUS L. POWELL, Chubb & Son ' 
i S 
Rend end Share Company REEVE SCHLEY, Chairman of Board, Howe Sound Company 
PERCY CHUBB 2nd, Chubb & Son 


CARROL M. SHANKS, President, 
CLINTON H. CRANE, pag The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


JOHN T. JONES ARCHIE M. STEVENSON, Bigham, Englar, Jones & Houston 


UNITED STATES GUARANTEE COMPANY 


CHUBB & SON, Managers 
Fidelity . Surety > Casualty 


Aviation Insurance through Associated Aviation Underwriters 


= 
= 


Questions on Personnel and 
Fee Cutting Answered by 
Estate Men at Conference 


Common Trust Fund Questions 
Will Be Answered In Later Issue 
Questions submitted by trust com- 
panies throughout the States were an- 
swered by three panels during the Mid- 
Winter Trust Conference of the Ameri- 


can Bankers Association in New York. 


In addition to the questions and answers 
included in BANKING’s report on the 
Conference (page 102 March issue), 


here are two additional questions and | 


answers from the panel on Smaller 
Trust Departments, which was chair- 
maned by Joseph M. Naughton, presi- 
dent, Second National Bank of Cumber- 
land, Maryland: 


Personnel 


Q. Two questions were submitted on 
how to reduce personnel turnover and 
how to train trust department people. 

A. A carefully formulated personnel 
program which involves job standardi- 
zation and evaluation is the first step. 
An organized and persistent program 
of training which starts with A.I.B. 
courses and carries on through attend- 
ance at The Graduate School of Bank- 
ing and such sessions as the trust con- 
ference will give trust personnel not 
only the technical information and 
knowledge that are necessary for their 
daily work, but orient them with respect 
to the part that fiduciary services play 
in the whole banking field. 


Volume—Competition 

Q. Should fees be cut either to build 
volume or to meet competition? 

A. There was unanimity of opinion 
about the necessity of adequate fees 
based on cost analysis. It was pointed 
out that trust services are extremely 
economical when compared with the 
benefits of the services and that in all 
cases the services therhselves should be 
stressed and emphasized, with the fees 
being secondary thereto. It was agreed 
that the preferable method of determin- 
ing fees seems to involve a declaration 
in the trust instrument that “the fees 
to be collected or paid in each case 
should be reasonable,” thereby per- 
mitting negotiation between fiduciary 
and settler and/or beneficiary to the 
end that the fee will be mutually satis- 
factory to each. 


Watch for answers to questions on 
Common Trust Funds in a future issue. 
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News for Trustmen 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 89) 


Peoples’ Farm Re- 
lations Officer 
LeCroy, center, 
discusses a bank 
folder on “How 
to Hold Down 
Farm Expenses” 
with his associ- 
ates. Left to right, 
Paul Ferrell, Tony 
Calhoun, Hugh 
Hinton, and 
George Lewis 


North Carolina Bank Offers 
Farm Management Service 


Thru Its Trust Department 


Four Trained Managers Work 
Under Farm Relations Officer 


Among the banks in the South which 
are pioneering in offering professional 
farm management services through 
their trust departments is the Peoples 
Bank and Trust Co., of Rocky Mount, 
North Carolina. 

Located in the heart of eastern North 
Carolina’s flue-cured tobacco belt and 
on the edge of the peanut belt, the 
Rocky Mount area also has substantial 
farm income from cotton, sweet pota- 
toes, cucumbers, hogs, dairy cattle, beef 
cattle, and some sheep. As a result of 
a fairly prosperous agriculture and 
many prosperous farm estates, the trust 
department of the Peoples Bank saw 
the need in the community for executor- 
ships, administratorships, and guard- 
ianships of farm estates. In order to 
equip itself to handle farm estates more 
efficiently and to carry on farm promo- 
tional activities, in 1942 Peoples en- 
gaged a trained agricultural specialist 
and set up a farm relations department. 

The operation of farms as a trust ser- 
vice has proved to be one of the most 
popular activities of the Peoples Bank. 
In addition to handling farms as normal 
trusts, many farm owners have named 
the bank their agent to operate their 
farms. The bank now operates farms 
for approximately 50 different estates 
with a total of approximately 18,000 
acres. Planted on these farms are 
about 900 acres of tobacco, 1,100 acres 
of cotton, and 600 acres of peanuts for 
1953. One hundred and ninety-five 
families live on these farms. 

The bank’s farm estate service is 
complete and includes tax return re- 
porting. The bank works on a commis- 
sion fee basis. 


Regional Trust Conferences 
Set for San Diego, Chicago 


Two regional trust conferences—one 
in San Diego, Calif., and one in Chi- 
cago—will be held in 1953 under the 
auspices of the Trust Division of the 
American Bankers Association, it is 
announced by Robert A. Wilson, presi- 
dent of the Division. Mr. Wilson is 
senior vice-president of The Pennsyl- 
vania Company for Banking and Trusts, 
Philadelphia. 

In San Diego, the 27th Western Re- 
gional Trust Conference will be held 
at the Hotel del Coronado on Oct. 28 
and 29. The hosts will be the trustmen 
of San Diego. 

In Chicago, the 22nd Mid-Continent 
Trust Conference will be held at the 
Drake Hotel on Nov. 4 and 5, with the 
Corporate Fiduciaries Association of 
Chicago as host. 


Wills, Trusts, and Taxes 
Up for Discussion at Forum 


The Whitefish Bay State Bank of 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, in cooperation 
with two local women’s clubs, is now 
conducting a four-session women’s f- 
nance forum at which a panel of ex- 
perts will discuss “Wills, Estates, and 
Taxes.” 

Other subjects on the program in- 
clude: “Life Insurance and Social Se 
curity”; “Getting the Most Out of Your 
Bank”; “Planning Your Dollar.” Meet- 
ings are held in a local theater. 

Each guest receives a plastic spiral 
indexed notebook which includes in- 
formation on the bank and its services. 


To supervise these properties, the 
bank now has four farm managers, all 
of whom are college graduates and of- 
ficers of the bank. These men work un- 
der the general supervision of Farm 
Relations Officer T. H. LeCroy, who is 
also a trained agricultural specialist. 
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News for Instalment Credit Men 


Items and Comment from Our Instalment Credit Commission and Other Sources 


Credit Meeting Speakers 
Urge Caution in Lending 
During the Months Ahead 


Say Bank Experience Covers 
Only the Prosperous Period 


Speakers at the National Instalment 
Credit Conference of the American 
Bankers Association in Chicago, looked 
into the future and urged thal caution 
be a major policy in extension of credit. 
Several of the speakers noted that 
bank experience in the instalment loan 
field covers, generally, a period of 
rising markets and that not many 
bankers in this field have had experi- 
ence during a period of readjustment. 

Banking here presents quotes from 
speeches available in advance of the 
Conference, which was held at the La- 
Salle Hotel, Chicago, on March 23-25. 
A fuller report on the conference, which 
is sponsored by the A.B.A. Instalment 
Credit Commission, will appear in the 
next issue. 

Here are a few quotes digested from 
the speeches: 


Repossessions Low 

G. ARDEE AMES, vice-president, Gen- 
eral Motors Acceptance Corporation, 
New York. 

For years on end collections have 
been almost automatic and reposses- 
sions low, so what is there to worry 
about? Nothing—if the high level of 
the postwar economy continues for- 
ever. I, for one, just do not believe 
this will be so and I am not looking 
for shadows in the corner. 

From long experience we know that 
collection and repossession results can 
be charted according to down-payment 
and terms just as surely as you can 
chart the rising and setting of the sun. 
Many institutions in this business, and 
may I say particularly the banks, have 
not had the benefit of this experience 
and, hence, have little reason to know 
what is in store for them should a 
reversal occur. 

It can be reasoned that over the 
years instalment credit was largely 
responsible for reducing the price of 
consumer goods because it enabled mass 
production. Mass production could never 
have been achieved on cash purchases 
alone. All of which leads me to the 
title of this talk—“Our responsibility 
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Advisory Board To A. B. A. Instalment Credit Commission 
Is Aiming at “Credit Policies to Preserve Prosperity | 


The Advisory Board to the A.B.A. 
Instalment Credit Commission held its 
organization meetings on March 20-21 
at the LaSalle Hotel in Chicago just 
prior to the opening of the Commis- 
sion’s annual Instalment Credit Con- 
ference. 

These organization meetings were 
the first step in the expanded program 
of activities of the Commission aimed 
at formulating “credit policies to pre- 
serve prosperity.” (A roster of mem- 
bers of the Board appeared on pages 


to Consumer Credit.” It has done such 
wondrous things for so many people 
that it must be considered a most grave 
responsibility for us upon whom its 
administration rests. It is my sincere 
hope that we may carry on to greater 
heights and not be found wanting. 


Flexible Policy 


CHESTER A. RUDE, chairman executive 
committee, Security-First National 
Bank of Los Angeles. 

Our loan policy can never be static. 
It must change as economic conditions 
change. We have had a sustained period 
of prosperity since 1935, much of it 
artificial. During this period of time, 
we have had a new group of business- 
men, a majority of whom have never 
had to meet the test of keen competi- 
tion in a declining market. This is 
equally true of bankers, whose mistakes 
in recent years have been corrected 
for them by a rapidly expanding econ- 
omy. 

It is well to remember that as bank- 
ers we have more depositors than bor- 
rowers, and that the depositor should 
be protected both in amount and pur- 
chasing power to the extent we have 
that power. Ninety-two percent of the 
funds we administer are not our funds, 
which makes it all the more important 
to administer them wisely and conser- 
vatively. Prosperity cannot continue in- 
definitely, particularly if we accelerate 
it by liberal credit. 

Good loan policy is therefore not 
trying to see how much credit can be 
extended. Good loan policy is trying to 
see how constructive the extension of 
credit can be for the borrower and the 
economy. 
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Paul Welch, in opening the meeting 
of the Advisory Board, appointed as 
chairman Carl M. Flora, vice-president 
of the First Wisconsin Nationai Bank, 
Milwaukee. The board, numbering 
nearly 100, is composed of bankers 
from every state. Mr. Flora broke this 
group down into 12 committees by 
Federal Reserve District. The commit- 
tees then met to consider recommenda- 
tions and suggestions for accomplishing 
the over-all objectives of the Advisory 
Board and the Instalment Credit Com- 
mission. These objectives, as previously 
announced, are: 

(1) To promote a broad educational 
program in the interest of banks now 
operating in this area of the lending 
business. 

(2) To establish an effective means 
of communications between the A.B.A. 
Instalment Credit Commission and the 
state bankers associations. 

(3) To furnish the public with 
factual information as to the commer- 
cial banks’ activities in this field, to- 
gether with an interpretation of the 
social and economic significance of this 
type of lending in our economy. 

(4) To promote a better understand- 
ing between banking and industry, in 
particular, manufacturers of durables. 

(5) To provide a liaison between the 
Commission and the national and state 
examining authorities in an endeavor 
to accomplish a better understanding 
of this banking function and how to 
appraise it in making the regular ex- 
aminations. 

Aside from the committees formed 
to represent each Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict, an additional dozen committees 
was appointed without regard to geo- 
graphical area—with regard only to 
subjects for study. These groups in- 
clude recognized specialists in each 
field. They will make studies, surveys, 
and accumulate and analyze other data 
with respect to these subjects: Auto- 
mobile credit; appliance credit; farm 
equipment; personal cash loans; col- 
lections; costs; credit policies; indus- 
try problems in consumer durable 
goods; systems and procedures; audits 
and controls; new developments as they 
affect instalment credit. 
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News for Mortgage Credit Men 


Items and Comment from Our Savings and Mortgage Division and Other Sources 


Roy Wenzlick Sees End of 
Real Estate Boom, With 
Adjustment Period Ahead 


Also Looks for 13% Drop in New 
Home Construction This Year 


The real estate boom is a thing of 
the past and we are now entering a 
prolonged period of economic adjust- 
ment, Dr. Roy Wenzlick, St. Louis real 
estate analyst, predicted at a seminar 
sponsored by the Society for Savings in 
Cleveland for 1,000 men and women in 
the real estate business. 

Among the highlights of Dr. Wenz- 
lick’s talk were these predictions: 

The real estate boom is a thing of the 
past and we are now entering a pro- 
longed period of economic readjustment. 

There will be a drop of 13 percent 
this year in new home construction. 
Prices of new homes will remain about 
as they are. 

General business conditions will be 
about as good as last year, but 1953 will 
mark the beginning of some falling off 
in profits and the mellowing of com- 
modity prices. 

There is little chance of a major busi- 
ness collapse this year. 

Prices of existing houses, which de- 
clined 8 percent in 1952, will continue 
to sag. 

Interest rates on VA loans will be in- 
creased from 4 percent to 4% percent. 

Building costs will decline slightly; 
mortgage interest rates will rise; com- 
rercial building (on a dollar basis) will 
increase by at least 25 percent; and 
industrial building (on a dollar basis) 
will drop by 25 percent. 


FHA Bulletin on Easements, 
Encroachments, Violations 


As an aid to FHA mortgage lenders 
who seek a settlement of claims or ap- 
ply for debentures in accordance with 
the terms of FHA insurance, the gen- 
eral counsel of the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration has issued a new bulletin 
(March 6, 1953) concerning waivers re- 
lating to easements, encroachments, and 
violations of restrictions. 


The bulletin combines previous gen- | 


eral letters on this subject and contains 
additional waiver provisions which 
broaden the basis upon which the Hous- 
ing Commissioner will determine good 
and merchantable title. 
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Meeting of the A.B.A.’s Real Estate Mortgages Committee in New York following 


the Savings and Mortgage Conference. Left to right around the table, H. W. 
Albright, president, National Savings Bank, Albany, N. Y.; V. R. Steffensen, sr, 
vice-president, First Security Bank of Utah N. A., Salt Lake City; Harry Held, 
vice-president, Bowery Savings Bank, New York; Savings and Mortgage Division 
President Wendell T. Burns (Minneapolis); J. A. Reilly, president, Second National 
Bank, Washington; Lester Gibson, A.B.A. deputy manager; J. R. Jones, vice- 
president, Security-First National Bank of Los Angeles, and Committee chairman; 
R. M. Morgan, vice-president, Boston Five Cents Savings Bank; T. L. Nims, assistant 
secretary, S & M Division; Marion B. Hill, A.B.A. staff; J. R. Dunkerley, A.B.A. 
deputy manager and secretary, S & M Division; E. S. Carll, president, Industrial 
Trust Co., Philadelphia; Paul Bestor, president, Trust Company of New Jersey, 
Jersey City; R. B. Haskell, vice-president and treasurer, Mechanics Savings Bank, 
Hartford; and G. B. Ward, secretary, A.B.A. Committee on Service for War 
Veterans. Present, but not shown in picture: H. R. Templeton, vice-president, The 
Cleveland Trust Co., and P. W. Anderson, president, Marshall (Va.) National Bank 
& Trust Co. 


| New Authorization for FHA 
Title | Wins Approval 


President Eisenhower has signed the 
Capehart resolution (page 91, March 
BANKING) authorizing a $500,000,000 
increase in the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration’s Title I loan insurance 
authorization. 

Under the resolution, unanimously 
passed by Congress, the FHA loan 
guarantee authority to insure home 
improvement loans is increased from 
$1,250,000,000 to $1,750,000,000. 


Farm Mortgage Debt in U.S. 
(000 omitted) 

Preliminary 

Dec. $1, 1951 Dee. $1, 1962 

$ 980,436 $1,029,458 

994,128 1,071,358 

32,778 23,899 

233,374 257,938 

1,525,411 1,685,579 


2,710,340 


Lenders 


Insured comm. banks... 
Federal land banks.... . 
Fed. Farm Mtge. Corp.. 
Farmers Home Admin. . 
Life ins. cos. .......... 
Others—including ind. 
saving banks, ete..... 2,533,449 


TOTAL... $6,299,576 $6,778,572 
All operating banks 
(ins. and unins.)..... $1,046,923 
Federal Reserve members 544,088 © 


$1,099,269 
572,079 


Roger Steffan, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the National City Bank of New 
York, and now a presidential assistant, 
is credited with having originated the 
Title I home modernization credit pro- 
gram in 1934, at which time he pre- 
dicted that the Government would not 
lose money on it. 

Started with $8,333,314 appropriated 
by Congress, the Title I program now 
has $27,002,343 of capital and earned 
reserve, and has been paying all its 
administrative costs. Before July 1 it 


Source: U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 


FHA Modifies Loan Default 
and Foreclosure Reporting 


The Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration announced that as of March 
1 a modified procedure for report- 
ing the default status and fore- 
closure of insured home mortgages 
would be in effect permitting less 
frequent reports. 

Details of this modified procedure 


were mailed out by Commissioner 


will give back the $8,333,314 to the Walter L. Greene on February 17. 
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News on Savings Banking 


Items and Comment from Our Savings and Mortgage Division and Other Sources 


Savings Bank Branch Bill 
Dies in the New York State 
Senate Bank Committee 


Lyon Calls for Unity Meeting 
Between Savings, Comm'! Bankers 


Although the savings bank branch 
pill introduced in the New York State 
Legislature at the behest of Banking 
Commissioner William A. Lyon had 
been amended to make it more palatable 
to commercial banks, the bill was al- 
lowed to die without being reported 
out by the Bank Committee of the 
State Senate. 

In an effort to forestall a proposal 
by the Legislature that a commission 
make a full-scale study of the whole 
problem of branches and other bank- 
ing functions, Mr. Lyon called for a 
meeting of savings and commercial 
bankers to try to settle the differences 
between the two groups. 

More time was asked by Mr. Lyon 
so that the Banking Department can 
work out a solution “that will rest as 
widely as possible on a voluntary 
rather than an enforced basis.” 

At a conference of Republican Sena- 
tors it was agreed to pass a bill which 


Thrift Slogans for Use in 
Advertising, Promotion 


A number of thrift slogans have 
been suggested by the Committee on 
Savings and Mortgage Develop- 
ment of the A.B.A.’s Savings and 
Mortgage Division for possible use 
in savings advertising and promo- 
tion. Here are a few: 
Wishing Won’t Do It—Saving 
Will 

What in the World Do You 
Want? 

Stop Craving—Start Saving 

Save Today ... Tomorrow, You'll 
Be Glad You Did 

It’s Your Future—Save for It 


Additional slogans and other 
promotional material for attract- 
ing and holding savings accounts 
are being developed by the Com- 
mittee and when available BANK- 
ING will print them. 


would make Federal and state savings 
and loan associations subject to a 4% 
percent tax on net income, such as is 
now imposed on banks in the state. 
Mr. Lyon appealed for unity in 
settling differences at state and na- 
tional levels with respect to placing 
limits on savings and loan associations 


New Savings and Mortgage 
Statistics Book Available 


The Savings and Mortgage Statistics 
booklet published annually by the Sav- 
ings and Mortgage Division of the 
A.B.A. was completed in time for dis- 
tribution at the Division’s recent New 
York Conference. 

This booklet presents the latest data 
available, in tabular and chart form, 
under these headings: Individual sav- 
ings, mortgage loans, number of savers, 
mutual funds, mortgage recordings, 
FHA mortgage loans, FHA insurance 
on homes, veterans’ mortgage loans, 
FNMA, and volume and cost of home 
construction. 

A digest of the trends in individual 
savings, as revealed by this study, was 
included in an address given by Wendell 
T. Burns, Division president, at the re- 
cent Savings and Mortgage Conference 
and may be found on page 100 of this 
issue. Mr. Burns is senior vice-presi- 
dent of the Northwestern National 
Bank, Minneapolis. 

Copies of this study are available to 
banks upon request to the Savings and 
Mortgage Division, 12 E. 36th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


and putting mutual savings banks on 
a parity with them in respect to 
branches. 


Important Study on Savings Account Mortality 


SAVING account mortality study 
made by the Bowery Savings Bank 
of New York was analyzed by Hilda 
M. Hoffman, assistant secretary and 
statistician, in an article appearing in 
a recent issue of Savings Bank News, 
oficial organ of the Savings Banks 
Association of the State of New York. 
In answer to the question: “... Why 
be concerned about accounts so long 
as the dollars increase?,” Miss Hoff- 
man stated in part: 

“Special studies of the factors gov- 
erning the growth of deposits and ac- 
counts at the Bowery Savings Bank 
were carried on for several years be- 
fore a way was found to analyze closed 
accounts so as to identify some of the 
special factors that govern the growth 
of accounts. It was possible to prove 
that while the total volume of money 
that is deposited or withdrawn cur- 
tently may be primarily affected by 
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changes in economic conditions or com- 
petitive position, the number of new 
accounts being opened is much more 
responsive to such factors than the 
number of accounts being closed. The 
total number of accounts being closed 
tends to follow a definite curve which 
is only slightly affected by changing 
economic conditions and the competi- 
tive position of the bank. 

“The proof required a series of 
studies and the process by which they 
were developed was as follows: 

“In 1938, by making an intensive 
analysis of over 4,000 accounts that 
closed during a given month, it was 
possible to build up a set of ratios 
which showed what the course of mor- 
tality would be for a given block of 
accounts if the economic conditions 
prevailing in 1938 continued during 
their entire lifetime. 

“These ratios were very useful be- 


cause they established for the first 
time a pattern showing the basic be- 
havior of savings accounts with regard 
to the length of time they remain in 
the bank. However, these ratios only 
solved the problem as far as economic 
conditions prevailing in 1938 were con- 
cerned. 

“Because the method used originally 
was complicated and consumed a great 
deal of time, it was necessary to devise 
a new method for computing the mor- 
tality ratios which would show what 
effect the different economic conditions 
that have existed since 1938 have had 
on accounts. It was possible, however, 
by using the 1938 ratios to make the 
new method an easy one to follow. 
This new method is nothing more than 
a comparison of the open accounts, 
segregated into groups according to 
the year in which they were opened, 
with the number of accounts in each 
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corresponding age group that could be 
expected to have remained open if the 
1938 mortality ratios had prevailed. 
This comparison has been made an- 
nually on July 1 beginning with July 
1, 1944, 

“It is possible to use these ratios for 
a variety of purposes. For example, 
one of the advantages of having a con- 
tinuing study of this kind made at the 
same time each year is the building 
up of a set of ratios which show what 
happens to a given block of accounts 
over a period of years and whether a 


block that experiences lower mortality 
during the first year continues to expe- 
rience a lower mortality than expected 
during the later years.... 

“Another use for these ratios is the 
estimating of future growth of a bank 
in terms of number of accounts. This 
is very important since the number of 
accounts and their activity have a 
more direct bearing on the number of 
banking service personnel required 
than the volume of money handled... .” 

Miss Hoffman used three tables with 
her article to illustrate her points. 


Bowery’'s School Savings Funds 
Hit $1,000,000 for First Time 


School savings at The Bowery 
Savings Bank, New York, have 
passed the million dollar mark for 
the first time, Earl B. Schwulst, 
president, announced recently. Ac- 
counts total 26,387. The Bowery 
started its school savings in 1922 
with eight schools on the lower east 
side. Today the department serves 
42 schools in Manhattan and Bronx. 


June 


CALENDAR 


American Bankers Association 


19-21 


8-12 
8-20 


20-23 


Executive Council Spring Meeting, The 
White Sulphur Springs, 


American Institute of Banking, Annuul 
Convention, Cleveland, Ohio 

Graduate School of Banking, Annual 
Session, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey 


= oo Convention, Washington, 


State Associations 


New Mexico, Hilton Hotel, Albuquerque 

Louisiana, Jung Hotel, New Orleans 

Georgia, General Oglethorpe; Savannah 

South Carolina, Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach 

Mexico, Acapulco 

Alaska, Sitka Elks Club Building, Sitka 


Colorado, Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado 
Springs 

Tennessee, Hermitage Hotel, Nashville 

New Jersey, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City 

Oklahoma, Mayo Hotel, Tulsa 

Utah, Sun Valley, Idaho 

Missouri, Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City 

Ohio, Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cin- 
cinnati 

Delaware, Dupont Country Club, Wil- 
mington 

Rhode Island, Industrial Trust Com- 
pany, Providence 

Kansas, Wichita 

North Dakota, Clarence Parker Hotel, 
Minot 

California, del Coronado Hotel, Coronado 

Mississippi, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi 

Alabama, Battle House, Mobile 

North Carolina, Carolina Hotel, Pine- 
hurst 

South Dakota, Marvin Hughitt Hotel, 
Huron 

New York, Convention Cruise aboard 
the S. S. Queen of Bermuda 

Texas, Rice Hotel, Houston 

Pennsylvania, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City 

Arkansas, Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs 

oe French Lick Springs, French 


ic 
Maryland, Cruise aboard the S. S. Queen 
of Bermuda 
Illinois, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis 
i. of Col. Claridge Hotel, Atlantic 


June 
June 
June 


June 
June 


June 
June 
June 
June 


June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 


June 
June 
Aug. 
Aug. 30- 
Sept. 1 
Sept. 10-12 
14-15 
17-23 
18-20 


18-21 
10-11 


11-13 
July 27- 
Aug. 8 


Sept. 21-24 


Oct. 11-15 
Oct. 19-22 


Nov. 9-13 


Nov. 16-18 


Connecticut, Griswold Hotel, Groton 

Idaho, The Lodge, Sun Valley 

Washington, Empress Hotel, Victoria, 
B. C. 


Mass., New Ocean House, Swampscott 

New Hampshire, Wentworth-by-the-Sea, 
Portsmouth 

New Hampshire Savings—as above 

Wyoming, Connor Hotel, Laramie 

Minnesota, Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis 

Montana, Canyon Hotel, Yellowstone 
National Park 

Virginia, The Homestead, Hot Springs 

Vermont, Equinox House, Manchester 

Oregon, Eugene Hotel, Eugene 

Wisconsin, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee 

Michigan, Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids 

West Virginia, Greenbrier Hotel, White 
Sulphur Springs 

New Jersey Mutual Savings, The Mon- 
mouth Hotel, Spring Lake 

Maine, Poland Spring House, Poland 
Spring 

Nevada, Las Vegas 

Maine Mutual Savings, Poland Spring 
House, Poland Spring 

Massachusetts Mutual Savings, Mt. 
Washington Hotel, Bretton Woods, 
N.H 


Connecticut Mutual Savings, Mountain 
View House, Whitefield, N. H. 

New York Mutual Savings, Havana 
Cruise aboard S. S. Nieuw Amsterdam 

Kentucky, Brown Hotel, Louisville 

Iowa, Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines 

Nebraska, Fontenelle Hotel, Omaha 


Other Organizations 


National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, Annual Convention, Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

FPRA School of Financial Public Re- 
lations, Northwestern University, 
Chicago campus 

Association of Bank Women, Annual 
Convention, Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Financial Public Relations Association, 
Annual Convention, Sheraton-Cadillac 
Hotel, Detroit, Michigan ; 

Annual Convention, National Associa- 
tion of Bank Auditors & Comptrollers, 
Hotel Roosevelt, New York City 

Mortgage Bankers Association Annual 
Convention, Miami Beach, Florida 

40th National Foreign Trade Conven- 
tion, National Foreign Trade Council, 
Inc., Waldorf-Astoria, New York City 
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A Meeting—Parents, 
Teachers and Bankers 


just collecting pennies, nickels, and 
dimes. Its chief motivation must 
be the building of informed, responsible 
citizens, otherwise banks offering this 
service are failing to make the most of 
the opportunities afforded them. This 
was the consensus of those participating 
in discussions at the National School 
Savings Forum held in New York last 
month in connection with the Annual 
Savings and Mortgage Conference of 
the American Bankers Association. 
Added attractions on the Forum pro- 
gram were several bank school savings 
exhibits which were viewed by some 
850 bankers and educators attending 
the Forum and the dinner meeting 
which followed. Dr. Harold Stonier, 
executive vice-president of the Amer- 
jean Bankers Association, was the prin- 
cipal guest speaker at the dinner. 


The Panel 


Millicent A. Trichler, chairman of the 
National School Savings Forum Com- 
mittee, and assistant secretary, Dollar 
Savings Bank of the City of New York, 
was moderator of the panel. Members 
included: John W. Goodrich, superin- 
tendent, Middletown (Connecticut) City 
School District; Ethel F. Huggard, as- 
sociate superintendent, Board of Edu- 
cation of the City of New York; Row- 
land R. McElvare, senior executive vice- 
president, The Bank for Savings in the 
City of New York; and Howard B. 
Smith, president, The Middletown (Con- 
necticut) Savings Bank. Mercer C. 
Macpherson, chairman of the Commit- 
tee on School Savings Banking of the 
A.B.A. Savings and Mortgage Division, 
and vice-president, the Montclair Sav- 
ings Bank, Montclair, New Jersey, pre- 
sided over the Forum. 

In answer to “What should be the 
scope of a school savings program?” 
Dr. Goodrich said: “I think it is impor- 
tant to teach thrift in our schools and 
that the scope should be as broad as 
possible; the teaching should reach into 
as many of the areas as possible. We 
start with a full curriculum, so we 
must have something that will fit right 
into our program.” 

“Thrift teaching helps to develop bet- 
ter citizens,” said Dr. Huggard. “We 
consider that it is an implicit part of 
the whole curriculum. The program 
should be feasible, practical, and should 
be administered with the greatest ease 
and the motivation, of course, should 
grow out of the teaching of mathema- 
tics and social studies.” 


Sis savings banking is more than 
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National School Savings Forum leaders. Left to right, Mr. Macpherson, Mr. Smith, 
Mr. McElvare, Miss Trichler, Dr. Goodrich, and Dr. Huggard 


Mechanics vs. Education 


In answer to “Do our school savings 
programs sufficiently support and com- 
plement educational objectives?” Miss 
Huggard said that if they do not, per- 
haps there is a need for more education 
of teachers, children, and parents. 

Dr. Goodrich questioned whether 
banks are meeting the challenge when 
they limit their service to the mechanics 
of school savings banking, stating that 
he should like to have more educational 
material such as is offered by New 
York banks. “The child must be 
taught,” he said, “to be more useful to 
the community.” 


Top-Level Apathy 


Mr. Smith and Mr. McElvare were 
emphatic in the view that top manage- 
ment of banks does not give school sav- 
ings the top-level rating they give other 
services. Both men felt that there exists 
a lack of vision on the part of top man- 
agement on the place school savings 
should have and ultimately will have 
in their public relations programs. 

As to whether thrift is regarded as 
an extra activity or as a vital part of 
the school’s training program, Dr. Rol- 
and Smith, supervisor in the Spring- 
field (Mass.) Public School System, 
questioned whether the mechanics of 
taking in the nickels and dimes requires 
too much time. “Unless we have a pro- 
gram that will allow the teachers to see 
the educational motive back of it,” he 
said, “it is doomed to failure.” 

Mr. Smith said that in Middletown 
members of the PTA and some of the 
children from higher grades volunteer 
for the record-keeping in the lower 
grades. An East Paterson educator 
said that the local bank had developed 
an envelope which the children take 
home and after entries are made re- 


turn to the school. All the school does 
is collect the envelopes and turns them 
over to the bank. The bank does the 
rest. 

There was general agreement that in 
introducing a school savings system 
teachers must be given assurances that 
they will not be held responsible for any 
shortages which may occur. Mr. Smith 
said that in two years, out of thousands 
of transactions, only five errors had 
occurred in his bank’s experience. 

Although one banker said that her 
institution has several schools with 100 
percent pupil participation, in general 
educators and bankers looked with dis- 
favor on pressure to get 100 percent 
pupil deposits. 


Mother Asks Voice 


A Middletown, Connecticut, mother 
who heard about the School Savings 
Forum while on the train en route to 
New York with her banker husband, 
attended the Forum and spoke on the 
importance of the schools’ not usurping 
all of the responsibility for training 
children in thrift habits. She said that 
parents want a part in this training 
process. There was unanimity among 
the panel that parental education is an 
essential part of a successful school sav- 
ings program. 

Both Dr. Huggard and Dr. Goodrich 
agreed that pupils, because of their 
immaturity, are poor interpreters of 
what the savings program does. 

On the question of whether the ex- 
pense of a school savings program is 
justified by the benefits to the bank and 
the children, Mr. McElvare pointed out 
that high profits from school savings 
banking are not an element in the in- 
come account and that profits are not 
the main purpose of the school savings 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 99) 
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For speed in direct routing, Bank of America's correspondent serv- 
ice is equivalent to one account in each of 330 cities and towns 
throughout California. Your account with Bank of America — either 
in Los Angeles or San Francisco— makes this time-saving service 
available, plus rapid and efficient handling of transactions in 


other Western states, Hawaii and Alaska. 


+ Bank of America’s International Banking Services 


Through Bank of America branches in Japan, the Philippines, Thailand and Guam, 
we are able to give prompt and effective service on your remittances to the Far 
East. Also, through our branches in London...our subsidiary, Bank of America 
(International) New York...and through our representatives abroad, we are ina 


position to meet your international banking needs in every part of the world. 


. 
Bank of America 
NATIONAL TRUST ASSOCIATION 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


are known and honored throughout the world. 


We invite you to sell them to your customers. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 97) 
program. After mentioning parent and 
teacher accounts which result from such 
a program, he continued: “Half of the 
accounts in our bank do not pay their 
way, but we don’t throw them out. If 
you are interested in a positive element 
jn deposit building, what activity gives 
you a better contact with teachers and 
the parents—those are outstandingly 
positive factors?” 

“Our school savings account is still 
costing us money,” Miss Trichler said, 
“pyt I often wonder if we consider the 
2,500 graduates who transfer $250,000 
each year to our regular accounts; the 
1,500 teachers who have opened regular 
accounts through the school savings 
service; and all of the families of the 
children that have opened accounts.” 

Several educators, including Dr. Hug- 
gard and Dr. Goodrich, as well as other 
members of the Forum panel, were 
guests at the dinner that evening. 


Character and Capacity 


Dr. Stonier, speaker at the dinner 
meeting, declared that banks should not 
look on school savings as a money-mak- 
ing idea—rather as a way to build char- 
acter and capacity, the qualities on 
which the future of the nation depends. 

The things which teachers are after, 
he said, “are the things on which the 
banking industry is based: character, 
capacity. (These are) a common ground 
for education and banking.” 

People are thinking of thrift more 
than ever before in our history—espe- 
cially since Korea, said Dr. Stonier. 
School savings, he continued, “is of spe- 
cial importance because it teaches the 
value of money to kids who never had 
it before. All that stands bttween us 
and absolute chaos is the value of the 
dollar. Teachers and bankers working 
together develop a sense of the im- 
portance of maintaining its value.” 

(Additional remarks from the floor 
on meeting “SS” problems will be in- 
cluded on the Savings Banking page 
next month.) M. B. L. 


Dr. Stonier speaking at the Forum din- 
ner, Mr. Macpherson seated right 


PHOTOS BY BOB COOPE 


HOW TO BE WHERE YOU ARE... 


and 


IN NEW YORK AT THE SAME TIME! 


You can do that by utilizing the correspondent banking 
services of Guaranty Trust Company. Your bank and 
your customers benefit greatly from the extra services 
made available through the complete facilities of this 


Company. 


In addition to serving correspondents here in New 
York, Guaranty Trust Company furnishes informa- 
tion and advice on banking requirements overseas. 
With branch offices in Europe and correspondents in 
every part of the world, Guaranty Trust Company 
keeps its banking correspondents in this country up- 
to-date on foreign conditions and developments— 
renders service wherever and whenever needed. 


We shall be pleased to give you detailed information 
about the many correspondent services available 


through this bank. 


Guaranty Trust Company 


of New Yor k Capital Funds $380,000,000 


140 Broadway, New York 15 
Fifth Ave. at 44th St. Madison Ave. at 60th St. Rockefeller Plaza at 50th St. 


New York 36 New York 21 New York 20 
LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS 
32 Lombard St., E. C. 3 4 Place de la Concorde 27 Avenue des Arts 


Bush House, W. C. 2 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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6s HAT did you get out of this 

meeting to take back home 

that will help you in the oper- 
ation of your bank?” was the question 
BANKING’sS inquiring reporter put to 
several bankers attending the annual 
Savings and Mortgage Conference and 
the National School Savings Forum of 
the American Bankers Association in 
New York last month. 


The Inquiring Reporter 


In capsule form this is the essence of 
their replies: Economic facts on future 
trends and developments, a firsthand 
report: on the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion’s financial policies, operating and 
administrative ideas, and camaraderie. 

L. A. Tobie, president of the Meriden 
(Connecticut) Savings Bank was re- 
assured by the remarks of Representa- 
tive Jesse P. Wolcott (R., Mich.) chair- 
man of the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Commission, particularly by what 
he said about the general attitude of the 
new Administration on controls, budget 
balancing, housing, etc. He also found 
helpful suggestions on how to meet com- 
petition from savings and loan associa- 
tions made by John B. Mack, Jr., of 
John B. Mack, Inc., of New York, who 
spoke on “Merchandising Savings.” 

Sherwood M. Gibbs, vice-president of 
the Easton (Pennsylvania) National 
Bank, said he got useful information on 
general economic trends. Although he 
found all of the talks stimulating and 
full of meat, he came to the conference 
principally to hear Dr. Marcus Nadler, 
professor of finance of New York Uni- 
versity, who spoke on “Economics of 
Savings and Mortgages.” 

Another banker, V. R. Steffensen, 
senior vice-president, of the First Se- 
curity Bank of Utah N. A., Salt Lake 
City, Utah, replied: “I came to get the 
most current and up-to-date thinking 
there is on mortgage policies; also I 
met and talked with many people from 
all over the country from whom I got 
ideas that will be beneficial to us in the 
conduct of our own business.” 

While mentioning several assists he 
got from the conference, James G. 
Smith, assistant vice-president of the 
Franklin National Bank of Franklin 
Square, New York, included these bene- 
fits: “I met people I have not seen be- 
fore and we talked about the problems 
we have in common, locally and na- 
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Up-to-Date Thinking on 
Savings and Mortgage Problems 


MARY B. LEACH 


The conference will please come to order! President Burns bangs the gavel and 
the Savings and Mortgage Conference gets down to business. With Mr. Burns at 
the speakers’ table, left to right, Messrs. Kress, Cresswell, Dunkerley, and Mack 


tionally, which were accented by the 
addresses. The conference also offered 
an opportunity to look over the new 
forms, methods, and equipment found in 
the Educational Displays, from which 
I got money- and time-saving ideas. 
Summing it up, I would say the impor- 
tant thing about the conference is the 
exchange of knowledge that takes place 
between the men from various states. 
We all have one common problem.” 

A Southern Californian, C. William 
Fleming, president of The Greater West 
Co., San Bernardino, came to the con- 
ference in the hope that he could inter- 
est more eastern banks in helping to 
finance the rapid building expansion in 
California, particularly in the Los 
Angeles area. Although he didn’t say 
with what success he met, he did men- 
tion that two large New York trust 
companies and one large savings bank 
were already investing in California 
mortgages. 


You Pick Up an Idea 


We could continue our interviews ad 
infinitum, but we call a halt to give our 
readers an opportunity to pull up their 
easy chairs and get an idea or two for 
themselves as we present some high 
points from the addresses. 

But, before we introduce the speakers 
in the order of their appearance on the 
program, we want to tell you that the 
conference was sponsored by the Sav- 
ings and Mortgage Division of the 
A.B.A. Officers of the Division who 
participated in the program, either as 
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speakers or as presiding officers, in- phe 
cluded: Wendell T. Burns, president, up 
who is senior vice-president of the sive 
Northwestern National Bank, Minne- bus 
apolis; John W. Kress, vice-president, 
who is executive vice-president of The Inf 
Howard Savings Institution, Newark, § 
New Jersey; J. R. Dunkerley, A.B.A. of : 
deputy manager and Division secre- ing 
tary; and Thomas L. Nims, Division on 
assistant sécretary. ass 
Discussions on the first day were de- ‘ 
voted largely to various aspects of sav- ai 
ings, while on the second day speakers rel 
centered their attention on housing and oe 
mortgage credit. The National School tor 
Savings Forum which preceded the 
conference is reported on page 99. The es 
conference and forum were attended 
by bankers from 24 states, the District 
of Columbia, and Venezuela. Sp 
Savings in 1952 
President Burns led off with a sum- 
mation of “The Savings and Mortgage 
Picture.” He pointed to the fact that 
of the total [savings] growth in 1952, 
one of the largest dollar volumes of 
liquid savings was in banks. Here in 
digest form are his statistics: 
Combined savings increase in banks 
was $4.8-billion, bringing total U. 5 
bank savings to $63.5-billion. Com- 
mercial bank savings increase per 
centage was over 8 percent, with im- 
crease in mutuals about the same. Total 
accumulated savings in commercial 
banks at yearend was about $41-billion 
and in mutuals about $22.5-billion. 
A 
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Life insurance savings also increased 
over 8 percent and, on December 31, 
were about $62-billion. Federally char- 
tered and state savings and loan asso- 
ciations had greatest percentage growth 
of savings; namely, $3.1-billion, or 19 
percent, with a total in share accounts 
at yearend of about $19.1-billion. This 
total is 30 percent of the dollar amount 
of savings in the banks of the country. 

New money invested in U. S. Savings 
Bonds during 1952 was over $800,000,- 
000 less than redemptions. Almost $58- 
billion of all series of bonds was out- 
standing at the yearend. 

Postal savings deposits continued to 
decline. They now stand at about $2.5- 
billion, compared with a 1947 high of 
$3.4-billion. 

“There are, of course, other invest- 
ments and cash accumulations which 
reflect the savings of the nation,” said 
Mr. Burns, “but the types here dis- 
cussed are the most important that we 
think of as personal liquid savings. 
Savings of the nation in these forms 
now total more than $200-billion. 

“Savings of the kinds here discussed 
amounted to $12-billion at the end of 
1912. They have multiplied 17 times in 
40 years. They have more than quad- 
rupled in the past 20 years. They are 
today well over 250 percent of what 
they were just 10 years ago. This 
phenomenal growth of savings points 
up the importance to banks of aggres- 


sively seeking a larger share of this 
business.” 


Inform True Savers 


Speaking from a broad background 
of advertising and merchandising bank- 
ing services, Mr. Mack analyzed the 
competition offered by savings and loan 
associations. 

“It should be no surprise to us,” he 
said, “that good selling and good public 
relations could make new inroads into 
our savings business. It is usual to 
form a one-sided opinion. 

“Many bankers believe that people are 
going over to savings and loan associa- 


tions with their money for only two 
reasons: (1) a higher rate, and (2) the 
people are misled by our competitors. 

“A recent survey made by a market 
research organization shows that those 
who have their money in savings and 
loan associations are a fairly well in- 
formed group and that 60 percent of 
them also have savings accounts in 
banks. Banks stand high in the esteem 
of people everywhere. We have great 
natural advantages in prestige, variety 
of services, and ability to help and 
serve people. There is no doubt that 
we have an additional job ahead to 
inform people about the basic differ- 
ences between true savings and in- 
vesting.” 

As proof that rate is less important 
than many bankers assume, Mr. Mack 
cited the case of a savings and loan as- 
sociation in Chicago which pays a lower 
rate than its competitors, yet is enjoy- 
ing the fastest rate of growth in its 
area. 


Attracting New Savers 


Before we introduce the next speaker, 
let’s stop for a moment to see how the 
program is unfolding. Mr. Burns 
opened with a breakdown of compara- 
tive figures to show where the savings 
funds may be found. Mr. Mack fol- 
lowed by pointing up the need for more 
education to enable true savers to dis- 
tinguish between banks and savings 
and loan associations. Now Donaldson 
Cresswell, vice-president of The Phila- 
delphia Savings Fund Society, speaks 
from the experience of his own bank 
on “Attracting New Savers.” 

Here are a few of the steps taken by 
his bank to attract savers: 

Having become a symbol in the com- 
munity of financial safety and security 
for working men and women during 
its first century, the Society marked its 
centennial by building a skyscraper “of 
the most modern functional design . . . 
and on top of the building placed a 
massive sign with the letters, P.S.F.S. 
30 feet high, to be seen day and night 


Speakers at the second session chat informally as the delegates take their places. 
Left to right, Messrs. Adams, Gander, Juhre, and Burns 
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from all parts of the city and its 
approaches.” 

When the distinction between one 
bank and another became somewhat 
obscured by FDIC insurance, Society 
sought means of attracting new deposi- 
tors, which Mr. Cresswell outlined as 
follows: 

“First, to modernize all of our offices, 
to perfect our services, and to mind our 
manners.” Speaking of employee atti- 
tudes, he said: “They really know how 
to smile; and they know how to be help- 
ful to our depositors by trying to under- 
stand completely the problem of each 
individual depositor, and to solve it as 
nearly as possible to his satisfaction.” 
[Society has 10 offices in all.] 

“Three or four open house tours of 
our main office each year; stepped up 
advertising which includes consistent 
advertising in Philadelphia newspapers; 
and support of neighborhood branch 
offices with advertising in local weekly 
papers. 

“Something brand new is a 15-minute 
film, now in course of preparation, 
which will explain in human interest 
terms the Society’s periodic statement 
of condition. This is to be shown in the 
schools and at such gatherings as 
Parent Teacher Association meetings.” 

Society’s planning, he said, has been 
largely based on independently con- 
ducted periodic surveys of opinion rep- 
resentative of cross sections of Phila- 
delphia’s population. 

“In Philadelphia last year,” said Mr. 
Cresswell, “271,436 new accounts were 
opened in mutual savings banks. Of 
these, 117,000 (33,000 more than the 
next bank) were opened with our 
Society.” 


Safe Deposit Hazards 


“The greatest problem in the opera- 
tion of safe deposit departments by 
banks today is the increase in hazards 
and liabilities,” Harvey Juhre, general 
manager of the Marine Safe Deposit 
Company, Buffalo, said at the second 
session of the conference. 

He listed factors contributing to this 
condition as: “(1) the lack of a statute 
defining our relationship with the 
renter; (2) the lack of a safe deposit 
uniform act or code; and (3) the en- 
actment of acts or statutes under many 
headings that either define specific 
duties or serve to make us policemen 
of the state.” 

“The only way to minimize the risk 
is to face the situation squarely,” he 
said. “To have your vault of proper 
ccnstruction is not enough. The real 
danger lies in operation. If we are to 
discourage lawsuits, we must conduct 
our business with an efficient, well paid, 
trained personnel, ably supervised by 
officers who are conversant with the 
statutes governing the business and 
the common practices of the business.” 
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Modernization Really Pays 


Bank modernization really pays its 
own way, J. B. Gander of the Building 
and Equipment Corporation of Amer- 
ica, St. Louis, told the Conference. 
He said that a study of 50 banks 
recently remodeled and modernized 
shows combined deposits since modern- 
ization increased 33.7 percent, the 
number of savings depositors increased 
19.8 percent, checking accounts were 
up 20.6 percent, and the rental of safe 
deposit boxes was 30.3 percent higher. 
The banks enjoyed other benefits in- 
cluding a decrease in employee turn- 
over and better customer relations. 


Monetary Policy Briefs 


Dr. E. Sherman Adams, A.B.A. 
deputy manager in charge of the De- 
partment of Monetary Policy, was the 
last speaker at the first day’s second 
session. Speaking on “Monetary Policy 
and Savings,” Dr. Adams summarized 
his conclusions with these general ob- 
servations: 

“(1) It is apparent that the role 
performed by savings in our economy 
is vital and has many broad ramifi- 
cations. It follows that bankers should 
give careful thought to the broader 
aspects of the savings business in which 
they are engaged. 

“(2) The savings business affects, 
and is affected by, monetary policy in 
many ways. Monetary management is 
a matter of basic concern to all officers 
of savings institutions. 

“(3) The Eisenhower Administra- 
tion has made + clear that it wishes 
to reduce direct governmental controls, 
except: on veredit, teo-a minimum. This 
means greater reliance upon fiscal and 
monetary measures to maintain the 
health of the economy. Certainly most 
bankers believe in this approach. In 
fact, we have been advocating it for 
years. Now it is here. It is on trial. It 
behooves us all to do what we can to 
ensure its success.” 


Mortgage Merchandising 


“The use of warehousing (of mort- 
gages) in the future may well become 


Representative Wolcott receives a warm ovation as he steps to the lectern. Left 
and right, of the Congressman (center) are Messrs. Nims, Kress, Burns, and Gruen 


a major factor in all mortgage activity,” 
said Thomas L. Nims, assistant sec- 
retary of the Savings and Mortgage 
Division, in an address on “Distribution 
of Mortgage Credit Through Ware- 
housing.” 

Pointing out that the use of ware- 
housing of mortgages has its short- 
comings, he said: 

“Without sound mortgage knowledge 
and careful supervision, it can be a 
means for a bank’s being left with poor 
loans in its warehousing account, hav- 
ing let others have the best ones. 

“While these shortcomings are rec- 
ognized, they are not insurmountable, 
and the basic favorable principles of 
lending with mortgages as collateral 
is not altered. In the long run, this new 
banking service has an opportunity to 
take an important place in banking 
affairs.” 


Shopping Center Musts 


Slides showing pictures in color and 
architectural renderings in black and 
white illustrating things banks should 
be on the alert for when considering 
new shopping center financing were 
used to illustrate the address by Victor 
Gruen, New York City architect and 
member of the American Institute of 
Architects. He made these points: 


Dr. Nadler, center, 
shares an amus- 
ing yarn with his 
speaking col- 
leagues — Messrs. 
Burns and Jones 
at the closing ses- 
sion 


PHOTOS BY ROBERT COOP 


“The shopping center should be at- 
tractive. A center should offer oppor- 
tunities for the development of social 
and civic life and for recreation. A 
shopping center should be planned so 
as to give its tenants efficient and 
economical service for heating, air con- 
ditioning, ventilation, garbage disposal, 
incineration, street cleaning, snow re- 
moval, etc. 

“To create an over-all pleasant shop- 
ping atmosphere, a shopping center 
should have a strict policy concerning 
store fronts, signs, and colors in order 
to avoid a honky-tonk appearance of 
some individual stores. 


Washington Forecasts 


Representative Wolcott spoke to an 
expectant and attentive audience. Here, 
briefly, are some of the points made 
by Mr. Wolcott, which, he said, repre- 
sent his views on what’s likely to hap- 
pen in the months ahead: 

There will be no standby controls to 
interfere in any way with bankers’ 
plans. 

The entire housing picture must be 
reviewed in the light of changed con- 
ditions. The Housing and Home 
Finance Agency .. . can be cut back 
to size and simplified. Bankers should 
take this into consideration in the 
program bankers and the building in- 
dustry should create and then discuss 
with Congress. If necessary to do some- 
thing with the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association, Congress will do it. 
Perhaps a look at the Home Loan Bank 
Board is also needed. 

RFC will probably be allowed to die 
en June 30, 1954. There will be a new 
administrator, a new board chairman 
shortly. Between now and June 30, 
1954, RFC will make very few loans 
and will be liquidating itself. Treasury 
will complete liquidating job. 

On two previous occasions when 
taxes were reduced the budget was 
balanced. Once, following WW I, and 
again in 1947. “So possibly we can 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 116) 
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Stop Of +the kKKK 
Burroughs Equipment Speeds 


Handling of Merchant Charge 
Account Plans 


From the receipting of deposits to the cycle billing of accounts, Burroughs 
equipment can save time and provide the lowest cost operation for your 
bank. Burroughs offers a complete range of microfilming and accounting 
equipment for the vital steps in merchant charge plan accounting. Burroughs 
years of experience in microfilming, retail cycle billing and bank accounting 
can also be invaluable to you. For practical assistance in setting up the most 
efficient accounting operation for the plan your bank selects, call the Bur- 
roughs man today. Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32, Mich. 


Kad 

Burroughs years of experience with cycle billing in depart- 
ment store operations has resulted in development of the 
NEW Burroughs Sensimatic Cycle Billing Machine—the most 
modern, most automatic cycle billing equipment available 
today. It provides automatic totals for the credit history 
ledger—and proof totals are automatically printed at the end 
of each posting run. The number of charge tickets, returns 
and credits for each period is totalled and printed on the 
statement. Better credit control is provided through exclusive 
mechanically enforced recognition of past due accounts. This 
new Burroughs Sensimatic Billing Machine is so simple in 
operation that even new operators can do expert work. Its 
exclusive error correction feature provides complete adjust- 
ment of incorrect billings . . . production counters show the 
total items, the credit items, and the accounts billed—expedite 
production planning and operator incentive plans. 


Burroughs Commercial Tellers Machine speeds the receipting 
of sales tickets deposited by the merchant. 


Ky 


Burroughs Microfilming offers a sensational new automatic 
feeder specifically designed to handle sales tickets. It em- 
bodies new principles of document feeding and separating. 
Burroughs Microfilming features interchangeable cameras: 
one to photograph all sales tickets upon receipt by bank, one 
to photograph sales tickets and statement at time of mailing 
to customers. This method provides protection against loss of 
sales tickets between receipt by bank and billing date. 


| 
Burroughs Multiple Total Adding Subtractor provides re- 


duced figure handling through group and grand totals for 
proving deposits and obtaining cycle control totals. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S Bu rroughs a D 
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MAIN STREET 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 30) 


Two vice-presidents of the First 
National Bank of Arizona have been 
elected to positions in youth work. 
ROBERT M. JAAP was elected trea- 
surer of Arizona Boys Ranch; J. H. 
BRAHM, was elected a director and 
treasurer of the Phoenix Boys Club. 


The First SECURITY CORPORATION 
of Ogden, Utah, has purchased all 
the stock of the Commercial Na- 


and 
Sees Them 
Too... 


wih VISABANK.. 


The save-stimulating, self-liquidating 
HOME SAVINGS BANK that works for you twenty- 


four hours a day. Your name is stamped in gold on front of 

Visabank— your complete ad message on card at rear. 
Beautiful as well as useful. Body of clear plastic with 

base and top in full range of handsome colors—solid, 


marbelized and pearlessence. 


FREE Sales and Advertising Helps 


Write for full information. 


Patented Plastics, Inc. 


tional Bank of Smithfield, Utah, 
which now becomes the 19th Utah 
branch of First Security of Utah 
and the 57th banking office of the 
corporation. The 56th office is the 
newly opened Ketchum-Sun Valley 
office in Ketchum, Idaho. 


FIDELITY NATIONAL BANK of Baton 
Rouge reelected 15 directors and 
elected six new ones. 


Stockholders of the Garden City 
(New York) Bank and Trust Com- 
pany have approved the acquisition 
of the Bank of Great Neck and the 


for You 


change of name of the expanded ip. 
stitutions to LONG ISLAND Trugr 
ComMPANY. Stockholders of the Bank 
of Great Neck had previously ap. 
proved the merger. 


Habit 
The West End Branch of the 
First NATIONAL BANK OF ATLANTA, 
Georgia, is undergoing extensive re. 
modeling and enlargement—for the 
fifth time. 


M. SCOVELL MARTIN, vice-presi- 
dent of Bankers Trust Company, 
New York, is chairman of the com- 
mercial banks division in the fund 
raising drive of the Legal Aid So- 
ciety. 


CHEMICAL BANK & TRUST Com- 
PANY has acquired property at the 
southeast corner of 34th Street and 
Fifth Avenue in New York and will 
reconstruct the 8-story building. It 
plans to open the new branch about 
May 1, 1954. 


JAMES M. KILLPACK has been 
named senior vice-president of CEN- 
TRAL NATIONAL BANK of Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


New vice-presidents of United 
States National Bank of Portland, 
Oregon, are: REx GIBSON, E. H. 
THOMPSON, and Roy NELSON. 


RAYMOND LEWIS ROGERS and 
Harry N. O’CALLAGHAN are now 
vice-presidents of First American 
National Bank, Nashville, Tennes- 
see. 


EVERETT E. HEARN was elected 
executive vice-president and cashier, 
and director, of the Bank of Somer- 
set, Princess Anne, Maryland. WM. 
B. SpivaA, chairman of the board, 
has resigned that position after 
more than 60 years of active ser- 
vice. He retires from active parti- 
cipation in the bank except to serve 
as a member of the board. 


1010M Woodland Avenue 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 


CLIFTON BLACKMON, Horace E. 
Moss, and RoBert H. STewakrt, II, 
were advanced to vice-presidencies 
at First National Bank in Dallas. 
JoHNnN NICHOLSON DINSMORE and 
JAMES HANSEL MERRIT, formerly 
with the FBI, have joined the bank 
as assistant trust officers. 
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Metropolitan’s 85 Annual Report to Policyholders 
More Benefits for More People 


More benefits for more people than ever 
before! This keynotes the service of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company. In 1952, pay- 
ments to policyholders and beneficiaries reached 
a new high—$945,000,000. 


The daily transactions of Metropolitan are 
intimately interwoven with the hopes and aspi- 
rations of men and women throughout the 
United States and Canada. Behind the annual 
accounting lies the story of families helped to- 
ward security, of widows cared for, and chil- 
dren educated. 


These human objectives far transcend the 
procession of cold figures across the pages of 
account books. Yet the figures reflect the plan- 
ning by policyholders to help assure the fulfill- 
ment of their ambitions. 


At the end of 1952, policyholders were pro- 
tected by $51,900,000,000 of Metropolitan 
Life insurance—a new high record. Old and 
new policyholders increased their insurance 
protection by buying $3,600,000,000 of new 
Life insurance. 


New long-term investments in 1952 totaled 
$1,600,000,000. The major part of these funds 
went to help meet the needs of commerce and 
industry. In many instances, Metropolitan fi- 
nanced the expenditures necessary to bring to 


the public the benefits of technological progress 
in such fields as chemistry and electronics. 


Some $369,000,000 was invested in city and 
farm mortgage loans in 1952. Part of these 
funds helped finance 30,000 new homes, and 
they brought the total outstanding home loans 
of the Company to 197,000 at the year’s close. 


The net rate of interest earned on Metro- 
politan’s total investments after deducting in- 
vestment expenses was 3.21% in comparison 
with 3.07% in 1951. However, the Federal in- 
come tax reduced the net investment return for 
1952 to 3.00%. On new long-term investments 
made last year, the net interest rate, after all 
investment expenses but before the Federal 
income tax, was 3.73%—the highest since 1934. 


Other high lights in Annual Report: 


1. The number of policyholders increased to 
33,700,000—a new record. 


2. Accident and Health protection continued 
to grow in public favor, and this was particu- 
larly true of the new forms of protection pro- 
vided by hospital, surgical, and medical ex- 
pense policies. At the end of the year about 
6,200,000 persons were protected by Accident 
and Health coverage under Metropolitan Group 
and individual policies. 


3. The mortality rate among Metropoli- 
tan’s policyholders continued to be favorable. 
Death rates from many causes—particularly 
tuberculosis and most of the common child- 
hood diseases—reached all-time lows. 


4. In common with the experience of busi- 
ness generally, Metropolitan’s expenses in- 
creased somewhat last year. A continuing effort 
is made to keep them at a low level consistent 
with proper service to policyholders. 


5. Dividends to policyholders in 1952 
amounted to $192,000,000—the largest sum in 
the Company’s history. 


Metropolitan’s Report to Policyholders for 
1952 would not be complete without appre- 
ciative reference to the loyal and capable 
Metropolitan men and women who made pos- 
sible the efficient and progressive service which 
our policyholders quite properly expect. 


Additional details of the Metropolitan’s serv- 
ice last year are given in the Company’s An- 
nual Report, copies of which may be obtained 
on request. 


CHARLES G. TAYLOR, JR. 
President 


METROPOLITAN ASSETS AND OBLIGATIONS — DECEMBER 31, 1952 


(In accordance with the Annual Statement filed with the-Insurance Department of the State of: New York.) 


Bonds 
U.S. Government 
Canadian Government 
Provincial and Municipal 
Railroad 
Public Utility . 
Industrial and Miscellaneous 


Stocks . 
All but $18, 064, 177. are preferred or guaranteed. 


Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 
On urban properties . 
On farms . 


Real Estate (after decrease by ss of $1,900,000 in the 


aggregate) . . 

Housing projects and other real estate. 
acquired for investment 

Properties for Company use 7 

Acquired in satisfaction of mortgage indebt- 
edness (of which $2,059,121.24 is under 
contract of sales) . ° 


Loans on Policies 


Made to policyholders on the security of their policies. 


Cash and Bank Deposits 


Premiums, Deferred and in Course of Collection . 


Accrued Interest, Rents, etc. 


TOTAL ASSETS TO MEET OBLIGATIONS 


ASSETS WHICH ASSURE FULFILLMENT OF OBLIGATIONS 


‘St, 844, 608,305.55 
143,537,746.75 
66,051,354.87 
660,243,225.66 

1,514,241,381.02 
- 3,767,863,111.01 


'$1,914,495,597.64 
161,582,149.54 


$ 391,638,408.63 
46,718,864.57 


2,600,936.44 


$7,996,545,124.86 


benefits. 


interest . 


177,509,022.72 


2,076,077,747.18 to receive them. 


439,058,209.64 


Policy Claims Currently Outstanding ‘ 
Claims in process of settlement, and estimated claims that 
have occurred but have not yet been reported. 


Other Policy Obligations . 


OBLIGATIONS TO POLICYHOLDERS, BENEFICIARIES, AND OTHERS 
Statutory Policy Reserves ‘ 
This amount, required by law, together with future premiums 
and interest, is necessary to assure payment of future policy 


$9,856,893,709.00 


Policy Proceeds and Dividends Left with Company at 


653,976,566.00 


Funds left with the Company by beneficiaries and policy- 
holders to be paid to them later. 


Reserved for Dividends to Policyholders . 
Set aside for payment in 1953 to those policyholders ‘eligible 


181,782,277.00 


55,011,011.17 


76,947,311.14 


Including premiums received in ‘advance and special r reserves 


missioners. 
465,211,481.47 


175,519,891.02 
161,709,504.12 
100,898 ,064.65 


$11,592,529,045.66 


Contingency Reserve for Mortgage Loans 
All Other Obligations 
TOTAL OBLIGATIONS 


Special Surplus Funds 

Unassigned Surplus Funds 
TOTAL SURPLUS FUNDS ‘ 
TOTAL OBLIGATIONS AND SURPLUS FUNDS 


for mortality and morbidity fluctuations. 
Taxes Accrued (payable in 1953) 


Security Valuation Reserve . 
Prescribed by the National Association of Insurance Com- 


47,012,225.46 
23,176,699.00 


7,150,000.00 
SURPLUS FUNDS 
$106,783,000.00 
557,944,554.32 

664,727,554.32 
$11,592,529,045.66 


NOTE—Assets amounting to $552,449,409.65 are deposited with various public officials under the requirements of law or regulatory authority. 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Gentlemen: 


NAME 


Home Orrice: | MADISON AVENUE, New York 10, N. Y. 


Paciric Coast HEAD OF rice: 600 STOCKTON STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 20, CAL. 


STREET 


CANADIAN HEAD Office: 180 WELLINGTON St., OTTAWA, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of your Annual Report to Policyholders for 1952. 
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Methods and Ideas 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 47) 


tery movies, school children’s quiz 
panel. . . . It must go into the home 
at a time when the whole family can 
look and listen (early evening) ; 
when there’s a minimum of competi- 
tion with a popular show on another 
station; or between two popular pro- 
grams on the same station... . Use 
of slides rather than live actors for 
commercials cuts costs; and slides 
are generally just as effective... . 
Results are rather difficult to mea- 
sure; one bank reports a substan- 
tial gain in savings accounts over a 
period of time. One banker warns 
against sacrificing other media 
(newspapers, for instance) when 
undertaking a TV program. 
Newspaper Advertising. Savings 
institutions must concentrate on the 
community market—on reaching 
every potential customer in all eco- 
nomic brackets. In cities with sev- 
eral papers it’s usually advanta- 
geous to use the one reaching the 
“community within a community” 
which the bank’s location will best 
permit it to serve. Big-city banks 
seem to agree that the tendency to 


Y 


BRANCHES 


stress rate in newspaper advertis- 
ing is ineffectual “me-too-ism;’’ it’s 
better for each bank to build ac- 
ceptance of itself. 

Sources of New Accounts. Some 
banks report good results from pre- 
miums, others that these accounts 
tend to become inactive. Gimmicks 
work, but they can be a public re- 
lations problem with old customers 
who may -feel-slighted. .. . 

Mortgage Customers. At closings, 
one bank gives the customer a wal- 
let containing a booklet of facts 
about the mortgage—and the bank's 
savings facilities... . 

Savings Account Close-outs. It’s 
better public relations not to ques- 
tion the depositor’s action. Sug- 
gested alternatives: Paste a sticker 
on the closed-out account, or en- 
close a slip, saying in effect, ‘““We’ve 
enjoyed serving you and hope you'll 
let us do so again.” Send a personal 
letter expressing the hope that the 
decision to close was not the result 
of poor service. 


Staff Advertising Contest 


HE FIRST NATIONAL Bank of Men- 
omonie, Wisconsin, recently com- 
pleted a staff ad-writing contest. 


ESTABLISHED 1870 


sont Services 
ombia through 


BANCO DE BOGOTA 


Oldest established and largest Bank in Colombia 
MARTIN DEL CORRAL, PRESIDENT 


@ Special attention to collections 


@ Accurate and dependable credit 
information service 


TOTAL ASSETS: 
More than $ 325 Million Pesos 
(Aproximately US.$ 130.000.000) 
TOTAL COLOMBIAN FOREIGN BUSINESS: 
Imports 


1951: US. $374. 400.000 US. $ 459.800.000 
1952: US. $ 400. 670.000 


PERSONAL 


If the persons holding The First National Bank 
in Menomonie Saving: 


ings Books, new numbers 3.4. 
5-6-7-8-9 and 12 will call at the Savings Depart. 
ment of The First National Bank in Menomonie 
before December 25, they will learn something to 
their advantage. 


The First National Bank in Menomonie 


pays tribute to those present customers who started 
savings accounts FORTY-SIX YEARS AGO, when a Say. 
ings Department was first opened in this bank 


In this period of forty-six years they have learned the 
value of foresight, thrift and perseverance. 


For forty-six years they have received semi-annual in- 
terest on June 15 and December 15. 


YOU, too, are cordially invited to become a savings 
depositor at The First National Bank in Menomonie, 
All deposits made by December 20 will bear interest 
as of December 15. 


Tue First Nanona Ban 


In Menomonie 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp 


This ad won first prize in the contest 


The objective, says President W. 
C. Talen, was to bring every em- 
ployee into active participation in 
the bank’s advertising program. 
Every staffer wrote a newspaper ad 
for his assigned week—a total of 16 
entries. All ads were published ac- 
cording to a schedule so that the 
participants could plan the timeli- 
ness of their copy. 

“Internal enthusiasm and staff in- 
terest in the contest remained high 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 108) 


Exports 


US. $ 463.227.000 


BANCO DE BOGOTA 


BOGOTA, COLOMBIA 5S. A. 


| 
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Remington Rand Methods News 


10 Dual Film-a-records Installed for Multi- 
Purpose Microfilming Operation 


Realizing that microfilm can be profitably employed for functions other than 
listing, this bank looked for a machine that was versatile—and chose Dual Film- 
a-record. They find they not only get fast transcribing of checks and other small 
sized documents but with Dual’s exclusive 15” wide feeding throat, get fast and 
efficient microfilming of large-size archive documents such as ledger cards, mort- 
gages and wills. For details on the speed, economy and versatility of Dual Film- 


a-record, see booklet F-264. 


Know Your Account Analyses 
Are Correct the First Time 


Checking accounts are analyzed in a 
fraction of the normal time with 
Remington Rand’s Printing Calculator. 
It enables you to handle all the nec- 
essary figure work in one continuous 
operation and you get “first-time” 
printed proof of figure accuracy. 

One bank with around 30,000 
checking accounts now does all mis- 
cellaneous listing in their Transit, 
Proof and Analyses Departments on 


April 1953 


Printing Calculators. Where formerly, 
this took the better part of a week for 
one person to do on a multi-key ma- 
chine, with the 10-key Printing Cal- 
culator and the touch system, the work 
is now done in half that time. To see 
complete examples of one-time account 
analysis with printed proof, write to- 
day for free flyers SPAC-4600.35 and 
SPAC-4600.36. 


Simplified Trust Accounting 
Procedures Now Available 


Trust Accounting has long been rec- 
ognized as one of the major book- 
keeping problems of any bank. In an 
effort to iron out some of these dif- 
ficulties, Remington Rand Banking 
experts have prepared a new outline 
on procedure for trust departments. 
This outline covers the normal proce- 
dure in trust accounting and includes 
illustrations of the usual types of forms, 
flow charts and descriptions of the nec- 
essary machinery and equipment. The 
material is available on- loan to any 
bank. Ask for the Management Con- 
troller on Trust Accounting MC-801, 
at your nearest Remington Rand Bus- 
iness Equipment Center. 


Need Increased for 
Effective Visible 
Personnel Records 


The demands made upon bank person- 
nel departments for reliable and com- 
plete histories of individual staff 
members have become increasingly 
burdensome. Today, you are called 
upon by government and other agen- 
cies to give a variety of data on former 
staff members and present applicants. 
You receive requests of a similar nature 
from schools. You are asked for mate- 
rial of both a specialized and a general 
nature by prospective employers of 
former staff members. And finally you 
are asked by a successive chain of 
supervisors for details concerning the 
education, training and performance in 
assignments when a staff member is 
being considered for other work. 


You Need the Right Records 


Records provide the only reliable and 
fair answers as the years pass, and as 
changes occur in the functions or staff- 
ing of your personnel department. To 
solve the need for the right records, 
Remington Rand has developed forms 
specifically for bank personnel depart- 
ments. These forms provide condensed 
visible records summarizing employee 
status for management—a centralized 
system for current consultation and a 
compact system as a reference for 
future filing. New and old staff mem- 
bers, individually and collectively, are 
assured that management has suitable 
data on which to base decisions. For 
complete information on these as well 
as many other personnel forms, please 
write for Catalog X-521. 


Remington. Frand 


Management Controls Reference Library 
Room 1857, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York: 10 


Please circle literature desired. 
SPAC-4600.35 SPAC-4600.36 
MC-801 X-521 F-264 

Name 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 106) 

as the local paper was watched each 
week for the latest entry,” Mr. Talen 
reports. “Outside interest, other 
than the effectiveness of each ad, 
was increased by press releases re- 
garding the unusual contest and the 
presentation of the awards.” 

At the end of the 16 weeks cash 
prizes were given for the best ads. 
The judging was based on original- 
ity, clarity of message, attractive- 
ness, timeliness of theme, and effec- 
tiveness. First prize was $10; sec- 
ond, $5; third, $2.50. 

Mr. Talen reviewed each piece of 


copy before it was sent to the news- 
paper. 


Local History in Ads 

RTHUR STATE BANK of Union, 

South Carolina, reports an en- 
thusiastic public reception for its 
series of historical advertisements 
based on the County of Union. 

The bank buys the lower left hand 
corner of the local paper’s last page, 
and in a 4x4 inch space recounts 
a bit of Union history. The run we 
saw had to do with the county in 
the American Revolution. 

President H. M. Arthur says that 


COLOMBIA 


MEANS BUSINESS 


LET US HELP YOU INCREASE YOURS 


ceil in Colombia for U. S. business are increasing 
every year. Trade connections are becoming more profitable. With 
an eye on your business future there, why not let us assist you 
with your collections and letters of credit? 

For instance in making collections, we have an outstanding 
record of combining efficiency with tact, courtesy with results— 
a proven faculty for settling unpaid accounts quickly and retaining 


good-will. 


As for letters of credit, consider the convenience of our 29 offices * 


located in every important commercial centre in Colombia. This 
exceptional coverage is a great advantage too in furnishing current 
and comprehensive trade information. 

in fact whatever your requirements, we have special departments 
handling every phase and facility of banking. More and more 
progressive U. S. banks and business firms are making use of our 
extensive organization established for over 40 years. 


We invite your inquiries. 


BANCO COMERCIAL ANTIOQUENO 


Established 1912 


Cable address for all offices — Bancoquia 


Capital paid-up: 
Surplus: 
Other reserves: 


20,000,000 — Pesos Colombian, 
15,000,000 — Pesos Colombian, 
$6,858,000 — Pesos Colombian, 


General Manager: Antonio Derka 
Head Office: MEDELLIN, COLOMBIA, SOUTH AMERICA 


BRANCHES: 
BOGOTA 


Armenia (C), 


Barrancabermeja, 
(3), Bucaramanga, Cali (2), Cartagena, Cartago, Ciucuta, 


Barranquilla (2), 


Girardot, Ibagué, Magangué, Manizales, Medellin (1), Monteria, Neiva, 


Palmira, Pasto, Pereira, 


Puerto Berrio, 


San Gil, Santa Marta, 


Sincelejo, Socorro, Vélez (8). 
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New York Representative—Henry Ludeke, 40 Exchange Place, New York 5, N. Y. 


names are used liberally because de. 
scendants of the old families stil) 
live in the vicinity. 

“This type of advertisement,” he 
reports, “takes a good deal of time 
and research, but we feel that the 
result is more than worth the ef. 
fort.” 


Quiz Program for Pupils 


HE BANK OF MELBOURNE, Mel- 
bourne, Florida,.in cooperation 
with the local schools, is sponsoring 
a half-hour radio “Kids’ Quiz” for 
pupils in the fourth through ninth 


grades. Cust 
Each Saturday morning children 
representing each of these grades Lag 
meet in the studio of WMMB to an- | You 
swer teacher-selected questions per- a" 
tinent to their studies. Immediately 4 
after the broadcast the youngsters Bs 
go to the bank for a tour and lunch. = 


Then they’re guests of a movie the- 
ater. 

A weekly box score of the quiz 
results is displayed at the schools. 
At the end of the school year all 
children in the class having the 
highest score will be the bank’s 
guests for a day’s excursion to St. 
Augustine and Marineland. 

The bank is planning a special va- 
cation program for the summer 
months, and intends to resume the 
quiz next fall. 


Annual Meeting Idea 


HE PASCAGOULA-MOSS POINT 

(Mississippi) Bank made an all- 

day affair of its 1953 annual meet- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 110) 


Mississippi Governor Hugh L. White 

speaking at the Pascagoula-Moss Point 

Bank’s annual meeting. Seated are W. 

B. Herring, president of the bank, left, 

and W. P. McMullan, president of the 

MBA and of the Commercial Bank and 
Trust Company, Jackson 
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IMPROVE EMPLOYEE EFFICIENCY... 
INCREASE CUSTOMER GOODWILL! 


Customers prefer to transact business in cool, refreshing comfort. In addi- 
tion, a clean, quiet, stimulating atmosphere increases customer goodwill. 
That’s why Chrysler Airtemp Air Conditioning is a must for your bank. 


You'll find, too, that Air Conditioning increases the efficiency of employees, 
as well as adding to institutional dignity. That’s because employees are 
more alert and efficient when not distracted by annoying heat, humidity 
and street noises. 


Choose the “Packaged” Air Conditioning which most people buy—Chrysler 
Airtemp. You'll get all these benefits: 


@ Outstanding quality...complete satisfaction 
. .. assured by the Chrysler Airtemp name. 


@ Chrysler Airtemp Air Conditioning is time- 
tested . . . your warranty of top efficiency. 
@ Competitive price. 


@ Nationwide network of dealers ready to { TEMP 
render prompt, courteous service should it ; y 
ever be required. 


Get all the facts. See why it will pay you to 
choose Chrysler Airtemp Air Conditioning! 


“Packaged” 
Air Conditioners 
A models from 2 to 15 iiaiaie 
. capacity. Meets most 
cooling needs. Air Conditioner 
Fits in window, cools, 
filters, circulates fresh 
outside air. 


HEATING e AIR CONDITIONING 


for HOMES, BUSINESS, INDUSTRY 
Airtemp Division, Chrysler Corporation, Dayton 1, Ohio 


Airtemp Division, Chrysler Corporation 
P.O. Box 1037, Dayton 1, Ohio 


I'd like to know more about Chrysler Airtemp Air Conditioning. 
Name 
Address 


The efficient “heart” of larger air conditioning systems. City 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 108) 


ing. After the business session 
there were talks by Governor Hugh 
L. White of Mississippi, W. P. Mc- 
Mullan, president of the Mississippi 
Bankers Association, and Jack John- 
son, comptroller of state banking. 

Lunch was served and each share- 
holder received a desk set. Informal 
photographs were taken during the 
day’s program, and prints were sent 
to everybody pictured. 

“The atmosphere was most whole- 
some, and we believe the _ stock- 
holders appreciated the interest 
shown them,” says Assistant Vice- 


president Edward A. Khayat. “We 
believe that this idea is especially 
good for banks of our size, and for 
those which don’t have too many 
stockholders.” 


Bank Salutes Teachers 


THE FORT WORTH NATIONAL BANK 
published, as a newspaper ad, this 
“Tribute to the Teacher’: 

“You are a trustee of the na- 
tion’s future. You give to our chil- 
dren the knowledge, the tools, with 
which to work throughout their 
lives. You mold their character, en- 
courage their dreams... . 


Formula for 
Complete Correspondent Service 


Seven full-time correspondent bank officers—plus forty-six general 


officers, who are constantly on the alert for opportunities to work 
with them in servicing the needs of customer banks—that is our 
formula for complete correspondent service. Each of our fifty-three 
officers stands ready, at all times, to share with other bankers what- 
ever specialized knowledge he may possess and to extend the full 
use of any facilities at his command. We invite you to call on us— 


ANY of us—at any time. 


“You plant in them the seeds of 
patriotism, the desire to preserve q 
way of life that has made our peo. 
ple the best housed, clothed, fed and 
educated people in the world. 

“In your able hands, we the peo. 
ple of this nation place the greategt 
responsibility that can be delegated 
to another .. . the education of our 
children.” 


In Brief 


Two babies who tied for the honor 
of being the 2,000th delivered at 
William Beaumont Army Hospital, 
Fort Bliss, El Paso, received $10 
savings accounts from the STATE 
NATIONAL BANK of El Paso. 


TRUST COMPANY OF GEORGIA, At- 
lanta, has prepared a new handbook 
for all employees. 


GIRARD TRUST CORN EXCHANGE 
BaNnkK of Philadelphia is offering 
its correspondent banks a plan en- 
abling them to obtain low - cost 
group life insurance for their em- 
ployees. The bank, acting as trus- 
tee, will supervise and administer 
the program without profit. 


Ralph L. Thomas, vice-president in 
charge of correspondent bank rela- 
tions for PEOPLES FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK & TRUST COMPANY, Pitts- 
burgh, has completed a survey that 
sets up a yardstick of deposit and 
capital fund ratios for comparative 
purposes. 


BANK OF MONREAL has started, 
in Canadian Weekly Editor, an ad 
series on Dominion newspaper per- 
sonalities. 


The 5,000th person to sign up for the 
series of men’s and women’s finance 
forums sponsored by the First National 
Bank of Minneapolis was Lloyd B. 
Wheadon, division sales manager for 
Lever Bros. Dolores Ellis is accepting 
his registration, while First National’s 
vice-president, James A. Murphy, watches 
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HOW TO GET MORE DEPOSITORS 


YOUR BANK NAME 
YOUR ADDRESS 


MAKE LOCAL THEATRE 
CROWDS YOUR CUSTOMERS 


The Screen Broadcast Companies 


MOTION PICTURE 
ADVERTISING SERVICE CO., INC. 
1082 Carondelet St., New Orleans, La. 


UNITED FILM SERVICE, INC. 
2449 Charlotte St., Kansas City, Mo. 


Members of Movie Advertising Bureau 
CANADIAN DISTRIBUTOR: 
AD FILMS, LTD., TORONTO 


April 1953 


REACH YOUR BEST PROSPECTS. You can concentrate your adver- 
tising to your best prospects in the trade area of your bank by show- 
ing SPOT MOVIES in local theatres. These live-action, talking motion 
pictures, either in FULL COLOR or black and white, dramatize the 
importance of regular savings .. . the advantages of a personal check- 
ing account . . . the friendliness and convenience of your banking 
services. SPOT MOVIES offer intense, vivid advertising, at less cost 
than you imagine, yet maintain the necessary dignity of a financial 
institution. 


SPOT MOVIES SEND DEPOSITORS TO YOU. The last 1% of each film 
features your Bank name and address on the GIANT screen . . . accom- 
panied by a convincing selling talk that you select. Over 50,000 local 
firms, including hundreds of Banks, use screen advertising .. . proof 
that it pays! These films are ready for your use—we handle all details, 
including scheduling, booking and inserting YOUR NAME and 
ADDRESS. Get the facts about SCREEN BROADCAST Spot Movies 
—no obligation—use coupon below. 


UNITED FILM SERVICE, INC. 
2449 Charlotte St., Kansas City 8, Mo. 
Dept. BB-1 


Please send me, at no obligation, your illustrated booklet that tells how 
Banks create demand for their services by advertising in the movies. 
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STON PAPER A 


STON 


OM 


HALF-BURN 


“Those Papers” 


SHRED THEM! 


Besafe! In onesimple, clean 
operation, SHREDMASTER 
paper shredders 

cut obsolete con- 

fidential docu- 

ments, etc., into 

long, thin shreds, 

worthless except 

as good packing * 
material. 

And SHREDMASTERS pay for 
themselves quickly! For com- 
plete details, request Circular #4. 


THE SHREDMASTER CORPORATION 
215 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn 5, New York 
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WESTON 


PAPER A 


AP ER 


ARIZONA’S 
LEADING BANK | 


YEAR-END DEPOSITS 
REACH ALL-TIME HIGH 


Year-end deposits of 
$305,104,124, up $32 mil- 
lion over a year ago, 
established a new high in 
deposit totals for Arizona 
and all other Rocky 
Mountain States — further 
proofof Arizona’s 
expanding economy. 


RESOURCES $328 MILLION 
VALLEY NATIONAL BANK 


THIRTY-THREE OFFICES 
: Home Office — Phoenix, Arizona 


DEXSTONE 


prevents finger slip. Needed when counting currency, 
leafing or sorting papers, ete. Increases accuracy and 
efficiency. A harmless friction powder in cake form 
that replaces the unsanitary wet sponge. Four boxes 
postpaid for $1.00. 


NICKERSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1128 California Ave. Butte, Montana 


Jersey BA Forums 


New Jersey Bankers Associa. 
tion is pioneering in a new type 
of financial forum for women with a 
view to teaching women how oy 
monetary system functions and the 
importance of sound economic pol. 
icies to all citizens. In its forum pro. 
gram, the association will have the 
active participation of the New Jer. 
sey Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

At a pilot meeting held recently at 
the Women’s Club of Ridgewood, six 
Bergen County banks and 10 nearby 
women’s clubs combined forces in 
conducting the forum. Thomas 0, 
Waage, director of public informa. 
tion, Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, spoke on “What Money Is and 
How It Functions.” 

Donald S. Phillips, executive vice- 
president of the Citizens First Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Co., Ridge- 
wood, and chairman of NJBA’s Com- 
mittee on Public Relations and Edu- 
cation, initiated the forum program 
and will develop forums at the local 
level throughout the state. 

The Federation of Women’s Clubs 
has approximately 300 clubs in New 
Jersey with a total membership of 
around 44,000. The association’s sec- 
ond forum will be held in Englewood, 
also in Bergen County, in April, with 
the banks and women’s clubs in the 
area cooperating. 

The plan of organization will fol- 
low, in general, this pattern: 

Local banks will furnish: (1) 
Speakers (the women prefer bank 
officers or directors); (2) note- 
books, which will include names of 
sponsoring banks; and (3) general 
advertising and publicity. 

The women’s clubs will furnish: 
(1) Meeting places (usually local 
women’s club auditorium); (2) au- 
diences; and (3) publicity within 
the clubs and in the social columns 
of local papers. 

After the Englewood forum, the 
project will be recessed until Sep 
tember, when it will be reactivated. 
Forums will then be scheduled in 
many communities as possible, with 
several banks and women’s clubs ¢- 
sponsoring each of them. 

Arthur M. Mueller, NJBA presi- 
dent and vice-president of The Trust 
Company of New Jersey, Jersey City, 
and other association officers helped 
to launch the Ridgewood forum. 
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There Are 


“Extras” 


... Another reason why 
Mortgages on National 
Homes are Sound 


long-Term Investments 


The buyer of a National home can accurately budget his payments in advance. 


The price quoted before construction is the price he pays at time 


of occupancy . . . no “hidden extras” to increase his outlay. 


This insures home ownership within the family’s planned ability to pay. 


The satisfactory experience of lending institutions who have financed 


over 47,000 National homes is positive proof of sound investment. 


HOMES 


NATIONAL HOMES 


AFAYETTE NOIA A HORSEHEADS NEW 


April 1953 
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CORPORATION 


ORK 


National Homes prefabricated panels 


> Guaranteed by ~ 
Good Housekeeping 


45 


and structural parts as they leave 

the assembly plant carry the Good 
Housekeeping guarantee seal and the 
Parents’ Magazine seal of commendation 
as advertised therein. 


Nation’s Largest Producers 


of Quality Homes! 
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Banks and Farm Prices 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 64) 


Legislative Needs 


The Farm Credit Committee of 
the Commission reported on its 
meeting with the farm organizations 
to consider the following legislation 
in regard to the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration: 

(1) That legislation be enacted 
which would require the various 
units to pay in full for the use of all 
Government capital invested in them. 
This would largely affect the Banks 
for Cooperatives and the PCA. All 


Government capital in the Federal 
Land banks and much of it in the 
Production Credit associations has 
been retired. 

(2) That a part-time nonpartisan 
farm credit board be established to 
give general direction to the FCA 
and to permit maximum borrower 
participation and control of the units 
within it. 

(3) That within one year the new 
Farm Credit Board would place be- 
fore the Congress provisions for hav- 
ing the four units of the FCA on a 
self-supporting basis and farmer- 
owned and controlled. 

Bankers present turned next to a 


WHETHER YOU’RE A CORRESPONDENT BANK OR NOT: 


Give Us 


A Job To Do 


Send us your toughest problem . 
Phone LAfayette 3-6800, ask 
Banking Service and get action—fast! 


The Notion! Shawmut Bank 


40 Water Street, Boston 


Capital $10,000,000 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


If you are seeking 

an Indianapolis 

banking connection, 

we would welcome the 
opportunity to serve you. 


------ AMERICAN------- 
NATIONAL BANK 


at Indianapolis 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Surplus $20,000, 000 


study of Government price aids ty 
agriculture and to the interdepep. 
dence of the domestic and foreig, 
markets for agricultural commodi. 
ties. Highlighting the discussion was 
a talk by Lamar Fleming, president 
of Anderson, Clayton & Co., th 
world’s largest cotton business, 
Mr. Fleming in summarizing this 
situation said, ‘Wherever govern. 
ment price support programs hay 
held the price of U. S. cotton above 
the prices of foreign cottons, foreign 
growers have taken more of our ex. 
port markets, foreign production of 
cotton has been stimulated, our Gov. 
ernment has wound up carrying bur. 
densome cotton stocks, and eventv. 
ally the fact has had to be faced that 
not even a government can snowball 
stocks of anything ad infinitum.” 
Then adding a real challenge, he told 
the group, “the fundamental angle 
is whether the U. S. can grow more 
cotton than we need here cheap 
enough to sell it in world commerce 
profitably and at a greater profit 
than the alternative uses of the land 
and human effort. If we use this 
same approach to cotton, we will 
look to the places where fertility, 
conditions of rain-fall, irrigation, 
amenability to mechanization, and 
controlability of insects and grass 
minimize man-hours of production.” 


H: continued: “If we look to these 
places and also take account of our 
advantages over other cotton grow- 
ing countries in public order, ...1 
believe we will conclude that we can 
produce cotton for the world mar- 
kets profitably.” He concluded we 
must have, “First, a progressive fur- 
ther liberalization of our tariff pol- 
icy to augment foreign purchasing 
power of our products; second, co- 
operation with countries seeking to 
restore their currencies to converti- 
bility, to augment the volume of 
world trade and our share in it; and, 
third, a revival of American private 
interest in foreign investment, in 
step with improvement of the safety 
of foreign investments in the coun- 
tries where they are made.” 

W. Harold Brenton, president of 
the American Bankers Association, 
was at the meeting, encouraging 
spirit of alert consciousness and 
sympathetic understanding and ap 
preciation of the growing commer 
cialization of agriculture and its 
attendant banker-farmer problems. 
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your bank’s problems may differ appreciably 


cheap from those of a bank in anether locality. One 
profit | community may be predominantly industrial, an- 
other concerned chiefly with commerce, and a 


third the center of an agricultural area. 


“tailors” its services to fit your needs 


Every department here is equipped to adapt its 
services to your particular requirements. There is 


aorn no standard measure, presumed to fit all comers. 


| We believe that we can be helpful to you. Some 
ade | of us make regular visits in your area—and we'll 
i" CRA ACCA Rick be glad to call at your bank at any time. 

d mar. WY Continental Illinois National Bank. 
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Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Plastic 


Customers SAVE—You PROFIT 


The natural urge to save is practically 
irresistible when the suggestion is made 
attractive by Bower Visible Coin 
Banks. These self liquidating advertise- 
ments carry your name into the homes 
of your customers and you profit as 
your friends develop thrifty habits. 
Remember, these banks cost you noth- 
ing when you sell them for $1.00 each 
—your cost. Send for full information. 


Bower Manufacturing Company 
1038 S. Tenth St. Goshen, Indiana 


EVERYBODY'S DOING IT 
...and so can YOU! 


© Increase Customer Traffic 
¢ Build Up Your Sales 

¢ Build Lasting Goodwill 
by giving 


FREE ORCHIDS 
- TO THE LADIES 


Here’s the giveaway promotion to build 
goodwill... bring in NEW CUSTOMERS 
..-bring back OLD CUSTOMERS! Proven 
successful for every type of business— 
large or small! Order 100 or 100,000 
Orchids! Write today for new low 1953 
price list and free brochure. 

DEPT. B-43 


FLOWERS OF HAWAII, LTD. 


670S. Lafayette Park Pl., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


FOR THE BANKER 
WHO SHAVES ELECTRICALLY 


A smoother shave in 
half the time with 


SHAVEX 


increases power 
and efficiency of your 
shaver up to 60% 


No matter what make electric shaver 
you _use, or how tough your beard— 
you'll get a better shave with Shavex 
added. Converts ordinary household 
AC current to smoother, stronger DC— 
for faster, closer shaves. 


Simply plug it into wall 
. socket, attach shaver —and 
shave! The first of many 
luxury shaves to come — 
or your money back. 


Approved by Bing 
Crosby Research Inst. 


| If your Electric Shaver Dealer cannot supply | 
you, order direct and send dealer's name. 

SHAVEX CO., Dept. BJ4, Box 2811, Hollywood 28, Cal. | 

H Please send........ SHAVEX at $5.95. Check or ! 

| money order enclosed. Add sales tax in California. | 

Address l 

State 
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Savings and Mortgage 


Conference 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 102) 


cut taxes a little bit,” he said, “as one 
of the ways and means of balancing 
the budget.” 

Accord between the U. S. Treasury 
Department and the Federal Reserve 
Board will probably result in higher 
interest rates. 

Should the American Legion and 
Veterans of Foreign Wars reach an 
accord and be more realistic about the 
deficiencies in the VA housing program, 
Congressman Wolcott hopes his Com- 
mittee can sit down with them at the 
same time it meets with the bankers 
to review the housing picture and do 
whatever must be done to reactivate 
the housing program. 

Rent controls will probably be allow- 
ed to expire, except in critical areas, 
although Congress will give the states 
an opportunity to step in and provide 

controls to meet local needs. Critical 
| areas will be redefined. 


| Mortgage Problems 


“When we think of real estate loan 
| problems, we have learned to think 
| of them in the terms of legislation, 
because so much of our real estate 
economy has been controlled by Govern- 
ment regulations and laws,” Joseph R. 
Jones ‘said in an address on “Real 
Estate Loans in 1953.” Mr. Jones is 
vice-president of the Security-First 
National Bank of Los Angeles and 
chairman of the A.B.A.’s Committee 
on Real Estate Mortgages. 

Mr. Jones said that the A.B.A. has 
gone on record as favoring the separa- 
tion of the FHA from other Govern- 
ment financial agencies and establish- 
ing it as an independent agency; that 
while the A.B.A. has taken no official 
action on the proposal to transfer the 
VA lending functions to the FHA, such 
a step will receive consideration; and 
that although the A.B.A. favors a 
flexible (interest) rate, it has not 
petitioned the VA for an increase in 
rate. 

Referring to the VA rate, Mr. Jones 
said that “these things are normally 
resolved by the attraction of the loan 
to an investor. If the rate is not com- 
parable to other investments . . . there 
will be few, if any, funds available 
for such investments, and the rate must 
be increased, or the program will fail.” 


Savings-Mortgage Economics 


Dr. Nadler’s address was a leading 
attraction of the conference. In his 
summary and conclusions, Dr. Nadler 
emphasized these points: 

“The sharp rise in private indebted- 
ness, notably in home mortgages, since 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 118) 


SCUDDER 
STEVENS 
& CLARK 
FUND, Inc. 


SCUDDER 
STEVENS 
& CLARK 
COMMON 
STOCK 
FUND, Inc. 


Available at 
Net Asset Values 


Prospectus on Request 


Scudder Fund Distributors, Inc. 


1 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 
10 Post Office Sq., Boston 9, Mass. 


Provident Trust Bldg. 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


TRUST 
OFFICERS 


Diamonds, Pearls, 
Rubies, Sapphires 
and 
Emerald Jewelry 
Purchased from Estates 


BIDS SUBMITTED 


INQUIRIES INVITED 
BY BANKS 


Jewels Appraised 
for Estates 


608 Fifth Avenue, New York20,N.Y. 


Financial Hlatement 
for the year ended December 34, 1952 


WALTER E. HELLER & COMPANY 


AND SUBSIDIARIES 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 


Notes Payohle. « « 
Accounts Payable including Taxes ... . 4,722,134 


Notes, Accounts Receivable and Factored Long Term Notes Payable ..... . . 24,680,000 

Accounts less Reserve for Losses . . . 66,008,447 1,926,389 
Minority Interest in Subsidiary . ..... 1,216,121 


Prepaid Interest and Other Expenses .. . $91,270 


2 


$74,917,618 $74,917,618 


FINANCING FOR INDUSTRY... ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE FINANCING * REDISCOUNTS 
THIS COMPANY SERVES MANUFACTURERS, DISTRIBUTORS, INSTALLMENT FINANCING 


DEALERS AND RETAIL MERCHANTS DESIRING FINANCING SERV- MOTION PICTURE PRODUCTION LOANS * FACTORING 
ICE AUXILIARY TO THEIR REGULAR BANKING CONNECTIONS. INVENTORY AND EQUIPMENT LOANS 


10 YEAR COMPARATIVE FIGURES 


Year Capital Sm Preferred Common Common Stock * 

ended Net Dividends Dividends | Earned per Dividends Book Value 

Dec. 31 Total Preferred Common Surplus Income Paid Paid Share Paid perShare per Share 
1943 | $ 4,136,669 | $1,582,600 $504,344 $2,049,725 $ 472,585 $110,122 $201,738 $1.08 $ 7.67 
1944 5,370,240 2,750,000 508,344 2,111,896 483,125 133,199 203,338 1.05 : 7.81 
1945 5,535,825 2,750,000 511,944 2,273,881 498,833 151,250 204,778 1.03 d 8.24 
1946 7,835,035 3,738,120 656,874 3,440,041 650,311 165,374 241,596 1.12 p 9.45 
1947 7,940,867 3,687,572 656,882 3,596,413 659,957 190,493 262,752 1.08 d 9.81 
1948 8,237,703 3,662,021 656,882 3,918,800 801,823 187,408 295,597 1.42 a 10.58 
1949 8,546,057 3,640,344 656,882 4,248,831 811,779 186,15) 295,597 1.44 d 11.32 
1950 9,592,394 4,122,043 722,572 4,747,779 1,148,567 196,368 387,561 2.19 d 12.62 
1951 10,993,215 4,806,026 867,088 5,320,101 1,361,723 247,471 397,414 2.57 q 14.27 
1952 12,072,974 4,719,500 867,088 6,486,386 1,559,406 245,028 476,898 3.03 P 16.96 


* Giving effect to 20% stock dividend in January, 1952, and 10% in July, 1950. 


WALTER E. HELLER & COMPANY 
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The banker 
wants to know — 


about the contingent 
liability created by 
wide differences be- 
tween original and 
replacement costs — 
the effect on balance 
sheet, profit and 
loss, and insurance. 
American Appraisal 
Service furnishes the 
answer. 


The AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


®@ Company 


Over Fifty Years of Service 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


COIN CHANGER, 


@ Now more than 4500 satisfied users— 
banks, savings-loan, theatres, stores, 


ticket offices. 


@ Sturdy aluminum—gray hammertone finish. 
@ Compact, 8” x 10” x 6%"—Weight 9 Ibs. 


@ Trouble-free—all parts and 
workmanship unconditionally 
guaranteed. 


AT BANK AND OFFICE 
SUPPLY DEALERS 


With roll-out base — $22.50 extra, 
(Model 1107 with silver dollar key — $70, plus tax) 


METAL PRODUCTS ENGINEERING, INC. | ait 


plus tax 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 116) 
the end of the war indicates that this 
type of negative savings (repayment 
of outstanding debts) is bound to grow. 
So long as the demand for capital by 
industry and the supply of mortgages 
are large, there is no investment prob- 
lem for the institutional investors. 
Once, however, capital expenditures by 
corporations and home building de- 
crease, a serious investment problem 
for institutional investors will arise. 
“The argument that once the supply 
of capital is larger than the demand, 
the time will be opportune for the Fed- 
eral Government to convert a large 


STANDARD 


Wherever money !s wrapped 


Tubular 
COIN 
WRAPS 


W: 
portion of the short term bank-held 
Government obligations into long-term Heavy Duty pres! 
bonds suitable for nonbank investments Easily Opened pany 
is not valid. In such a period, one may delp 
expect a decline in business activity; Stronger Paper Com 
and under such conditions, it is not V-lo 
advisable to reduce the volume of bank nati 
deposits through refunding operations. 
Debt management must be closely co-| A Complete Line of sid 
ordinated with existing economic con- 
ditions and must be handled in a way Money Wrappers of t 
as not to intensify a boom or a down- Cartridge Cointainers Currency Straps ba 
ward readjustment. Tubular Coin Wraps ABA Style Straps of | 
“The use to which the savings of | Window Coin Wraps Auto-wrap Bill Bands mis 
the nation are put exercises a great Send for Free Samples E 
influence on business activity. At pres- sho 
ent, when the demand for capital by STANDARD PAPER GOODS MFG.CO par 
corporations is large, it would seem WORCESTER 8, MASS reli 
advisable to adopt a more conservative ‘ 
attitude toward mortgages particularly be 
as regards amortization. Such a policy 
not only would tend to prolong the high | de 
level of building activity but prevent na 
some losses later on. While the general | an 
outlook for business and real estate is tut 
good, the fact cannot be overlooked tel 
that real estate prices have been rising Common and fin 
for a number of years, that the pent-up Preferred Stock Dividends Ke 
demand for homes has largely been ; 
met, and that family formation in be. eee in 
the next few years will be smaller than March 2, 1953, declared the 
during the preceding years.” following quarterly dividends: gI 
60¢ per share on the he 
H. R. Templeton, vice-president of The $5.00 par value Com- th 
Cleveland Trust Co.,’and former presi- mon Stock. 
dent of the Savings and Mortgage Di- $1.00 per share on the R 
vision, was one of the first to ask a 4% Preferred Stock. 
question when Representative Wolcott $1.12'4% per share on 
opened the meeting to questions from the 41% Convertible tl 
the floor following his address Preferred Stock. D 
Common Stock dividends and n 
dividends on the 4% Preferred 
Stock and 44%% Convertible 8 
Preferred Stock are payable 
April 1, 1953 to stockholders D 
of record at the close of bus- I 
iness March 18, 1953. ; 


MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary 
March 2, 1953 
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Washington 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 36) 

a neutral position on the subject of 
stand-by controls, the chief spokes- 
man against them, Mr. Wolcott, was 
expected to remain steadfast against 
them, making their final enactment 
by both Houses somewhat doubtful 
at this stage. 


Agrees with A.B.A. on 
V-loan Language 

William Kelly, executive vice- 
president of the Pennsylvania Com- 
pany for Banking and Trusts, Phila- 
delphia, told the Senate Banking 
Committee in open hearings that the 
V-loan program “is important to the 
national defense procurement pro- 
gram which at this time is at its 
peak.” He said that the continuance 
of the V-loan program “seems fully 
warranted.” He spoke as chairman 
of the Small Business Credit Com- 
mission of the A.B.A. 

He suggested, however, that there 
should be language clarifying that 
part of the Defense Production Act 
relating to V-loans. 

“Specifically, amendments should 
be made which would more sharply 
define the authority of the desig- 
nated Government agencies to guar- 
antee loans made by financing insti- 
tutions to contractors between the 
termination of a final contract and 
final settlement date thereof,’ Mr. 
Kelly explained. 

Chairman Capehart immediately 
interposed that this was what Con- 
gress intended and that he would 
have no objection to clarification of 
the language. 


Recommend SDPC Be Ended 


Mr. Kelly also recommended that 
the provisions authorizing the Small 
Defense Plants Corporation be per- 
mitted to expire June 30, 1953, and 
should not be continued for one year 
more, as proposed in legislation 
pending before the Banking Com- 
mittee. 

“This recommendation is made in 
the interests of economy and a sav- 
ings to the taxpayers,” Mr. Kelly 
said. “It is believed that the func- 
tions of this agency can be handled 
satisfactorily by various other per- 
manent agencies of the Government 
and with proper protection of the 
best interests of small business.” 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 121) 
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Correspondent Service 
IN MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers National Bank in- 
vites consideration of its facilities 


for serving as your Michigan corre- 


spondent. Prompt, efficient handling 


of items is assured through offices 
strategically located in Detroit, 
Highland Park, Dearborn and 
Grosse Pointe Woods. 


THE MANUFACTURERS NATIONAL BANK 


OF DETROIT 


DETROIT 31, MICHIGAN 


Member Federal Debosit Insurance Corporation 


What’s your problem in 


Persoualized cHEcKs? 


We make them for EVERY type of depositor: 


e COMMERCIAL 
e PERSONAL 
e SPECIAL 


if your problem is economy, 
you'll find our prices lowest in 


the field. Quality, too! 


if your problem is sorting 
and the elimination of missorts, 
ask us about our printed sort 
symbol. Not one cent of extra 
cost! 


lf your problem is the per- 
sonalizing of special check- 


ing accounts, ask us about 
CheckMaster or Chexcel, Amer- 
ica’s most famous Free Check- 
book or Sell-the-Book plans. 

If your problem is quick ser- 
vice for Sell-the-Book special 
checking accounts, ask about 


our instantaneous over-the- 
counter reorder service. 


Yes, we can serve you well! 


INQUIRIES INVITED 


CheckHaster 


SYSTEMS, INC 


400 MADISON AVENUE, 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


| 
| 


STATEMENT 
OR MARY OOE 
on MAIN STREET 
1234 MAIN 


ANYTOWR, U.S.A. 


CHECKS | 4 
| BALANCE FORWARO: 256 


15.00- 
11,00- 


1349.44 


* 
* 
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2600.00 


3 original records in 1 operation. 
Statement, Ledger and Journal. . . all 
three in one simultaneous operation .. . 
in clear original print (no carbons). 


Better proof than banks ever had be- 
fore . . . 7-Way proof of posting accu- 
racy gives CONTROL beyond any 
other posting plan. 


New simplicity of operation shortens 
training time . . . reduces personnel 
turnover. 


Neater records. Unaffected by skill 
or experience of operator. 


Cuts costs. New standard of economy, 
not obtainable under any other plan, 
through more efficient use of equip- 
ment . . . more productivity per 
machine. 
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THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


|p 
DEPOSITS & CHECKS CHECKS & ANALYSIS | | 2% 


BANKS SAVE UP TO 50%... 


with OWationals New Unit Plan for Checking Accounts 


Banks Report: Better Proof ...Neater Records...Lower 
Costs...National’s New Unit Plan and National's new special- 
ized posting machine give results never before obtainable! 
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Would Liquidate Postal Savings 


Senator Bennett has re-introduced 
jnto the new Congress his bill to 
provide for the liquidation of the 
Postal Savings System. This bill, how- 
ever, comes under the jurisdiction 
of the Post Office and Civil Service 
committees, however, rather than of 
the Banking committees. Hence it 
may be some time before it is 
learned what prospects this proposal 
has. The Senator from Utah, how- 
ever, has been pressing for action on 
this bill. 

Chairman Clare Hoffman (R., 
Mich.) of the House Committee on 
Government Operations, has intro- 
duced a bill which would lump the 
office of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency into a new Treasury ‘Office 
of International Finance,” and which 
also would transfer the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, the Ex- 
port-Import bank, and the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, into 
the Treasury. The bill would fur- 
ther create a new ‘National Mone- 
tary and Credit Council” to coordi- 
nate domestic lending policies. 


RFC To Be Liquidated 


RFC eventually will go into liqui- 
dation, it has been determined in- 
formally by the Administration and 
key members of Congress. Under 
the present statute RFC must stop 
making new business loans June 30, 
1954, and thereafter go into liqui- 
dation. Eventually its liquidation 
will be taken over by the Treasury. 


Bills Introduced 


A number of bills affecting bank- 
ing have been introduced in Con- 
gress. Unless indicated here or else- 
where, they were not necessarily 
active legislative projects with fore- 
seeable chances of enactment. 

Representative John Dingell (D., 
Mich.), a member of the Ways and 
Means Committee, proposed to re- 
duce the tax on safety deposit boxes, 
and stamp and documentary taxes. 

Mr. Spence re-introduced his bank 
holding company bill of the previ- 
ous Congress. 

Chairman Rogers (R., Mass.) of 
the Veterans Committee has offered 
a bill to extend for two years until 
June 30, 1955, the authority to make 
direct Government VA home and 
farmhouse loans. 

Representative Eberharter (R., 
Pa.) introduced a bill to set up a 
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Federal Credit Union insurance fund 
in the Treasury. 

Bills have been introduced to pro- 
vide relief for farmer debtors whose 
difficulties are brought about by cir- 
cumstances beyond the control of 
the debtors. Other bills would pro- 
vide for a moratorium for such farm- 
er-debtors. 

Representative Multer (D., N. Y.) 
would grant succession to the War 
Damage Corporation, for certain 
purposes. 

Various bills have been introduced 
to terminate the life of the RFC. 


Representative Rains (D., Ala.) 
would extend FDIC insurance to 
shares of Federal credit unions. 

Representative Mason (R., IIl.), 
a member of the Ways and Means 
Committee, by a bill would generally 
seek to remove tax exemptions and 
advantages of mutuals, building as- 
sociations, Federal S&L’s, and farm 
credit associations and credit unions. 

Representative Wier (D., Minn.) 
would make it unlawful for any 
corporation to own or control the 
majority of the voting shares, or 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 124) 


Bank Advertising Displays 


Yor Window or Lobby 
Display Posters on Consumer Credit, 
Checking and Savings Accounts, 
Safe Deposit, Holidays, Trust, etc. 


Exclusive Use of Your Posters in 
Your Postal Zone or Small City. 


White fot Sampled and 


HARLAN L. SHATTUCK 


1481 SOUTH GAYLORD ST., DENVER I0, COLO. 


LEVEL-UP Your “7ime Payments 


with ALLISON’S NEW PAYMENT COUPON BOOK 


An increase of 30% in LEVEL payments was 
reported by Mr. E. L. Moffett, writing in “Time 
Sales Financing.” He is using Allison’s NEW 
Coupon Books, which accentuates Perforations. 
“We find” he writes “that having the exact 
amount of payment on each coupon has oa 
marked effect on the percentage of exactly 
level payments received. After the system had 
been in operation for six months it was found 
that the average percentage of exact pay- 
ments was 91 per cent as compared to 70 
per cent prior to the use of coupons.” 


” 
BLACK CIRCLED 
PERFORATIONS 


7 WAYS 
TO PROFIT 


@ Faster Window Service 

@ ideal for Mail Payments 

@ More Level Payments 

e Lower Follow-up Costs 

e@ Reduced Loan Acquisi- 
tion Costs 


@ Increased Accuracy 
e Reduces Posting Time 


Immediate profits, proven in so many cases, are so 
great that it is unwise to delay learning all about the 
NEW improved payment book. Write for samples and 
full information. No obligation. No cost. 


ALLISON COUPON COMPANY, INC. 


, INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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Sgt. 


Harold E: Wilson, OSUMCR 
Medal of Honor a 


He Held On All Night 


Our OF THE SPRING NIGHT, the Red 
banzai attack hit like a thunderstorm. 
The darkness exploded into a night- 


mare of flaming confusion. But Ser- 
geant Wilson went into action at once, 
rallying his hard-pressed men. 


Bullets wounded his head and leg; 
disabled both arms. Refusing aid, he 
crawled, bleeding, from man to man, 
supplying ammunition, directing fire, 
helping the wounded. 


As the attack grew fiercer, a mortar 


shell blew him off his feet. Still, dazed 


and weakened, he held on, leading the 
fight all night till the last Red assault 
was beaten off. At dawn, by sheer cour- 
age, the Sergeant had saved not only 
his position, but the precious lives of 
his men. 


“In Korea,” says Sergeant Wilson, 
“T didn’t think about where our weap- 
ons came from—I just thanked God 
they were there. 


“Now, back home, I realize what’s 
behind those arms. The united strength 
of millions of thrifty, hard-working 


folks like you—who are making Amer- 
ica safer by investing in U.S. Defense 
Bonds. Maybe you’ve thought you 
were just saving money. Believe me, 
you're saving men’s lives, too!” 


* * * 


Now E Bonds pay 3%! Now, Series E 
Bonds start paying interest after 6 months. 
And average 3% interest, compounded semi- 
annually when held to maturity! 


During April, women volunteers all over 
America will be calling on business and 
professional people to enroll them in the 
Bond-A-Month Plan. If you are self-employed, 
enroll in the plan—a sure, safe savings sys- 
tem designed especially for you! 


Peace is for the strong! For peace and prosperity save with U.S. Defense Bonds! 


- The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication 
: in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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_,. use the 


Mo Aheanced 


All Electric Typewriter 
ever built 


All eyes are on this 
exciting, fast-writing, 


UNDERWOOD ALL ELECTRIC! 


Mest Ateancod Design and Style 


more beautiful than ever... 
perfect in every way! 


And it’s More Beautiful 


Mest Margin Set than ever! 


electrically ...from the keyboard. 
What a convenience! \> 


\ 
Mot Keyboard , Yes, Underwood leads again! 


... scientifically designed ? Leads in all the basic features that en- 
to minimize courage speed, accuracy and ease of typ- 
finger reach! ing! Leads in bringing you the Most 


. Advanced All Electric Typewriter ever 
Mest Ahenceon Key Tops built! 


. new .. . Finger-Flite ee Get a demonstration from your local 
.. . for comfort, speed, Underwood representative . . . and see 
and smooth, for yourself! 


s-m-o-0-t-h touch! 
Underwood Corporation 
 ? Typewriters . . . Adding Machines . . 
Mest Athencod Mest Atheanced Accounting Machines . . . Carbon 
7 Functional Keys Seales and Indicator Super 


.. color-controlled ... for instant paper Gas Puck 06, 
... for ease and centering, heading ayy Underwood Limited Toronto 1, Canada 


accuracy. centering and Sales and Service Everywhere 
A big advantage! carriage positioning. 
t NDERWOOD 


Underwood AU Electric Typewriter . . . made by the Typewriter Leader of the World 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 121) 
control in any way the management 
or policies of two or more banks 
located in different states. 


Cole Named Housing 
Administrator 


Albert M. Cole, a former Republi- 
can Representative from Kansas, de- 
feated for reelection to the 83rd 
Congress, was named Administrator 
of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency by President Eisenhower. 

He succeeds Raymond M. Foley, 
who rose from FHA regional man 


in Michigan to FHA Administrator, 
to become the first Administrator 
of HHFA, set up by an Executive 
reorganization plan just after the 
war. 


Housing Plans Were Unformed 


It has been anticipated that the 
Administration would first frame its 
ideas on housing legislation and a 
housing and housing finance pro- 
gram before selecting an HHFA 
Administrator. However, the Ad- 
ministration instead took the op- 
posite course. 


Complete Facilities... 


To fill all the needs of correspondent banks, 


an organization must be equipped to meet any situation. 


Fifth Third’s facilities for handling your problems have 


been developed through years of diversified service. 


You are cordially invited to use the facilities of . . . 


te FIFTH THIRD [JNION TRUST 


CINCINNATI, 


FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM e FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP. 


OHIO 


member 


Mr. Eisenhower nominated Mr 
Cole, and then charged him with the 
responsibility of studying the entire 
housing problem and recommending 
a housing program to the new Ad. 
ministration. 

Mr. Cole, it is understood, in. 
tends to make this study in close 
cooperation with members of the 
banking committees, which have 


jurisdiction over most housing leg. 
islation. 

Mr. Cole was rated as an able and 
energetic Congressman by his col- 
leagues, and was one of the most 
trusted lieutenants of Mr. Wolcott. 


Gidney Completes Treasury Staff 


Nomination of Ray M. Gidney, 
president of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Cleveland, to succeed Pres- 
ton Delano as Comptroller of the 
Currency, completed the organization 
of the staff of top officials of the 
Treasury Department. 

Treasury Secretary Humphrey 
has detailed the several responsi- 
bilities of his official family. 

Marion B. Folsom, Under Secre- 
tary, will supervise the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, the Analysis Staff, 
the Office of the Tax Legislative 


“Counsel, and the Administrative As- 


sistant Secretary, William W. Par- 
sons. Mr. Parsons, in turn, will 
supervise budget, personnel, admini- 
strative services, and the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing. 

W. Randolph Burgess, Deputy to 
the Secretary, was designated to 
supervise all functions assigned to 
Assistant Secretary Andrew N. 
Overby and Fiscal Assistant Secre- 
tary Edward F. Bartelt. 


HHFA Administrator Cole (Col. 1, this 
page) 
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Mr. Overby supervises the Office 
of International Finance, including 
foreign assets control, the Savings 
Bond division, and the Office of the 
Comptroller of the Currency. 

Mr. Bartelt will continue to super- 
yise the Bureau of Accounts, Office 
of the Treasurer, and Bureau of the 
Public Debt. 

H. Chapman Rose, Assistant Sec- 
retary, will supervise the Bureau of 
Customs, U. S. Coast Guard, Bureau 
of the Mint, U. S. Secret Service, 
Bureau of Narcotics, Information 
Service, and Enforcement. 

Elbert P. Tuttle, Treasury general 
counsel, will have charge of the 
Legal Division. 


Consolidates Economic Studies 


Mr. Humphrey established the 
Treasury Analysis Staff under for- 
mer Professor Dan Throop Smith of 
Harvard University, to study fi- 
nancing, debt management, and tax 
policies. The former offices of the 
technical staff and the Tax Advisory 
Staff were abolished. 

Observers at the Capitol believe 
that the Treasury’s’ current year 
position may prove to be better than 
estimated in January by the retired 
President Truman. 

Mr. Truman predicted that rev- 
enues would aggregate $68.7-billion, 
expenditures $74.6-billion, and the 
deficit, $5.9-billion. 

It now looks to Capitol fiscal ob- 
servers as though revenues will come 
pretty close to $70-billion, expendi- 
tures will probably be $74-billion or 
less, and the deficit in the neighbor- 
hood of $4-billion. 


Disagree on Budget 


There has been developing a con- 
siderable divergence of opinion be- 
tween Congress and the Eisenhower 
Administration on balancing the 
budget. While appearing in closed 
committee sessions, officials appar- 
ently actually have indicated con- 
siderable doubt that they will be 
able to balance the budget in fiscal 
1954. 

President Eisenhower officially 
confirmed this second-hand specula- 
tion in a press conference last month 
when he said balancing the budget 
in fiscal 1954 would be a difficult job. 

Members of Congress: note that 
the former President had frequently 
overestimated expenditures and un- 
derestimated revenues, and that this 
seems to be borne out again in fiscal 
1953, the current year. They believe 
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that revenues will be higher, ex- 
penses considerably lower than Mr. 
Truman estimated for fiscal 1954, 
as mentioned above, even if the new 
Administration does not make a 
vigorous drive for economy. 
There is also an almost universal, 
if privately voiced criticism, that 
the new officials are relying en- 
tirely too much upon the advice of 
the higher echelon “civil servants” 
left behind by the Truman Admini- 
stration. Most of these officials, it 
is asserted, in fact only a very few, 
ever entered the civil service by 
means of a competitive examination, 


YP 


and most of them were employed 
or advanced during the last 20 years. 
Few have been fired under the new 
Administration. 

It is asserted in Congress that it 
is this upper layer of the former 
Administration which is telling the 
new Administration’s officials how 
difficult it is to balance the budget. 

The pessimism which has devel- 
oped within Administration circles 
about reducing expenses has greatly 
surprised the Administration’s con- 
gressional following. One congres- 
sional source with a notable record 
for fighting economy even reports 


in charge of 
customer 


happiness 


*A fictional character with a very factual effect. 


The function ascribed to this symbolic vice 
president falls, in a way, on all members of our 
bankstaff. The knack of serving the welfare 


of our correspondent friends, though, 

lies in understanding their problems. . . 

and being prepared to place our know-how at 

their disposal. And that is where our many 

years’ experience in all phases of correspondent 

banking service becomes important to you. 
You'll find Central National has a way of 


handling your requirements that will please you 
and increase your profit opportunities. 


We're at your service any time. 


| MEMBER FEDERAL 


DEPOSIT 


CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 


of Cleveland 


CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
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a “not encouraging” lack of coopera- 
if tion in attempted joint efforts to 
my cut expenses. 
Rauce de Pouced Disagree Also on Taxes 
There also is developing a sharp 
New York Agencies disagreement between dominant con- 
gressional elements and the Admini- 
stration on tax cuts. Having deter- 
mined, if unofficially, that balancing 
the budget will be most difficult, the 
Administration has been exerting 
considerable pressure to stop the 
bill sponsored by Chairman Daniel 
A. Reed (New York) of the Ways 
and Means Committee. 

This is the bill which moves to 
June 30 of this year from December 
31 the expiration of the average 11 
percent personal income tax increase 
enacted in 1951—while also allow- 
ing the excess profits tax to expire 
on statutory schedule June 30. 

Administration spokesmen have 
given the impression they want both 
the personal income tax rates now 
law and the EPT continued. 

Under no circumstances, com- 
petent Committee sources predicted, 
will the Committee vote to continue 
the excess profits tax for three 
months, six months, one year, or 
even one week. They also assert 
that they will enact no substitute 


taxes whatever to raise the revenue 
There should be at least from the expiring EPT. 
This would create a_ politically 


$e 3 vulnerable situation in which the 
one in every a ces new GOP managers of Government 
would offer business tax relief 
Typing shortcuts—time and trouble savers! | while denying it to individuals. 
Hence the Reed bill, congressional 
sources say, is logical politically. 


in New York 

to expedite your 

Puerto Rico Market 

or credit requests 
.. your letter of 

credit or collection 

transactions. 


IN NEW YORK CITY 
51 Broadway—Phone: Digby 4-1140 FE 
153 East 116th St.— Phone: ENright 9-3425 


IN PUERTO RICO 
Ponce, San Juan, Mayaguez, Arecibo, 


Guayama, Cayey, Utuado, Santurce, Caguas, 
Cabo Rojo, Arroyo, Aibonito, Aguirre 


This handy, pocket-size 24-page brochure is 
packed with practical suggestions, typing methods, 
tips and shortcuts. Whether you're an expert Former Columbia Professor of Econom- 
typist or a beginner, you'll find it mighty useful. ics Arthur F, Burns has been named 
Clip this to your letterhead giving the number economic adviser to the President 

of copies you can use and send to Smith-Corona 
Dealer or Branch Office (See your Classified 
Directory). 


Offered you without cost or obligation 
by the makers of the — 


Smith- 
Corona 


OFFICE TYPEWRITER 


The new Smith-Corona is tomorrow’s 
typewriter here today. For example, 


see Page Gage demonstrated. This | ¢ smit & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1 NY 
amazing feature takes the guesswork Canadian factory and offices, Toronto, Ontario. Makers 


. also of famous Smith-Corona Portable Typewriters, Add- 
out of page-end typing. ing Machines, Vivid Duplicators, Ribbons and Carbons. 
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UNDER-INSURANCE is the Thief of Security 
Cost of Replacing Ftomes and Gractories still Going Up 


Keeping Insurance at realistic and adequate levels requires that Property 


Owners follow cost trends closely and revise their protection accordingly 


FIRE - CASUALTY - AUTOMOBILE - MARINE - AVIATION AND BONDS 


United States Resources, December 31, 1952 


COMMERCIAL UNTON- OCEAN GROUP 


SECURITIES SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 
COMPANIES OF THE COMMERCIAL UNION - OCEAN GROUP ‘ DEPOSITED AS ( Capital) 
REQUIRED | ANNUAL STATEMENT| MARKET VALUE 
BASIS BASIS 


Commercial Union Assurance Co. Ltd. $30,537,586 |$19,115,096 | $ 500,000 )$1,061,467 | $11,422,490 | $11,288,338 


ORGANIZED 1861 


The Ocean Accident & Guarantee Corp. Ltd. t 32,161,161} 23,930,152} 1,000,000) 1,167,112; 8,231,009 | 8,026,061 


ORGANIZED 1871 


American Central Insurance Company 14,834,860} 9,569,750 | 1,000,000} 601,815) 6,265,110 | 6,206,992 


ORGANIZED 1853 


The British General Insurance Co. Ltd. 3,352,033} 1,219,581 852,160; 2,132,452 | 2,102,694 


ORGANIZED 1904 


The California Insurance Company 9,203,781} 5,455,334 582,498 | 3,748,447 | 3,709,683 


ORGANIZED 1864 


Columbia Casualty Company 17,787,039 | 12,137,801 832,995} 5,649,238 | 5,538,423 


ORGANIZED 1920 


The Commercial Union Fire Ins. Co. of N.Y. 6,891,570) 4,144,035 436,667 | 2,747,535 | 2,726,248 


ORGANIZED 1890 


The Palatine Insurance Company Ltd. t §,357,712| 2,869,128 837,265; 2,488,584 | 2,499,149 


ORGANIZED 1886 


Union Assurance Society Limited t 939,723 | 2,376,607 | 2,384,554 


ORGANIZED 1714 


Tt United States Branch The Amount shown under “Capital or Statutory Deposit’’ is the amount required in order to transact Business in the United States 
* includes Securities Deposited as required by Law. 


HEAD OFFICE « NUMBER ONE PARK AVE. ¢ NEW YORK, N.Y. 
> <5 


NEW YORK ATLANTA CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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in the South-West Pacific. 


“TENSION 


INVENTIONS 


industries, homes, businesses. 


LENSION ENVELOPE CORPORATION 


Green fingers 


No one grows roses like old Charlie. He 
knows his soil and plants, and experience tells 
him hew to get the best from them. 

We help to make things grow, too — 


Our soil is 


Australia, New Zealand, Fiji, Papua and New Guinea. For our 
fingers, we have over 850 branches and agencies throughout these 


lands. And our experience dates from the first banking business 


If experience and local knowledge can help your customers’ 
ventures to success in this area, we invite you to make our 


specialist services available to them. 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


FIRST AND LARGEST COMMERCIAL BANK IN THE SOUTH-WEST PACIFIC 


British & Foreign Department, Sydney, Australia—R. J. Neal Blackwell, Manager 


ENVELOPES To Save 
You Labor, Speed Service 
Help Prevent Mistakes! 


Here's a NEW, IMPROVED 
Tension Envelope Gio 
for Mail Banking 


Yes, it is really a streamlined system to help 
your bank encourage mail deposits . . . better, 


easier, more efficiently. It’s brand new, yet 
already tested and proved in actual use. 


Tension’s NEW Deposit-by-Mail Envelope 
offers you the desirable advantages of sim- 


plicity . . . workability . . . safety . . . privacy 
- space for advertising. 


It’s as easy to use as a counter deposit slip 
. . . and just as familiar to work. It’s Artlined 
for privacy. It provides effective advertising 
impact with a full panel for selling message 
on back of receipt. And best of all . . . it’s 
fully sealed for privacy and can be registered 
to assure safe delivery. 


You'll want to see a sample of this NEW 
Tension envelope for Deposits-by-Mail. 


Write for a Sample Today! 


N. Y. Fed Seminar 


Byres banking moved from the 
classroom into the laboratory 
as 25 college professors attended a 
three-day seminar at the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York. 

These teachers of money and 
banking in numerous Second Dis. 
trict colleges and universities were 
guests of the Fed, which arranged 
the seminar as part of its public 
information program. The visitors 
from upstate New York and nearby 
New Jersey and Connecticut cam- 
puses received accurate, up-to-date 
facts on central bank operations and 
policies which were discussed by 
officers and senior members of the 
bank’s staff. They also saw the Fed 
at work. 

Reserve activities covered during 
the three days included Federal Re- 
serve accounts, including an analysis 
of the weekly combined condition 
statement of the 12 banks; check, 
collection, and wire transfer opera- 
tions; currency operations; fiscal 
agency functions of the Fed; bank 
supervision and bank relations; 
loans and credits; open market 
operations and Treasury issues; 
credit policy; research; and foreign 
operations. 

At a dinner meeting William 
McChesney Martin, Jr., chairman of 
the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, spoke on re- 
cent developments in Reserve policy. 

Speakers at the seminar sessions 
included President Allan Sproul and 
First Vice-president William F. 
Treiber, and 17 other officers of the 
bank. 


Some of the visiting professors on a tour 
of the New York Federal Reserve Bank 
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What about those, 
credit reports ...and that~ 
question on Mexico = 
for Tom Jones ? 


‘Your man at the Irving is like a 
member of your own staff... call 
on him just as freely. 


Have you ever hesitated to call for 
assistance—assuming that your request 
might be considered too demanding or 
even too trivial? Please remember that 
your man at the Irving won't feel that 
way at all. 


His job is clearly defined—to see that 
you get all the service we can provide, 


I'll call 
our man at 
the IRVING! 


no matter what the nature of your prob- 
lem may be. Besides his own capacities 
to serve—he has direct access to special- 
ists in all fields of commercial banking 
plus, of course, the world-wide facilities 
of the Irving. 


Would you like to learn more about how 
you can broaden your service to your cus- 
tomers by making Irving Trust Company 
your New York correspondent? We'll be 
glad to talk to you anv time you say. 


IRVING TRUST COMPANY 


ONE WALL STREET 
Capital Funds over $121,000,000 


Writ N. Enstrom, Chairman of the Board 


NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


Total Resources over $1,300,000,000 


Ricuarp H. West, President 


Domestic Banking Division, Notan Harrican, Senior Vice President in Charge 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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pes bond chairmen of 10 ser- 
vice club groups have proposed 
tc their memberships that the 20,000 
clubs in this country hold “One 
Meeting in April—For the Nation” 
to pay honor to American bankers 
for their years of service in the U. S. 
Savings Bonds program. 

A prominent local banker would 
speak on the progress and plans of 
the bond program; other bankers 


Bankers’ Savings Bond Work to Be Honored 


would be guests. Sponsoring the plan 
are: American Business, Civitan, 
Exchange, Jaycees, Kiwanis, Lions, 
Optimist, Rotary, Ruritan, and Ser- 
toma national headquarters. 

April completes the 12th year of 
the current promotion and sales pro- 
gram, which has relied chiefly on 
volunteer committees and workers. 
Chairmen and key men on city and 
county, state and national commit- 


the sad story of the 


CARELESS family 


Coming up. . 
ach-ache, one spanking and 
one FIRE. Careless use of 
matches is by far the great- 


THE « 
LONDON & 

LANCASHIRE 
GROUP 


(Fite Department) 


- one stom- 


est cause of fire. Serve your 
assured and your communi- 
ty. Teach fire prevention 
constantly. 


tHe London & Lancashire 


GROUP 


THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, LID. © ORIENT INSURANCE COM- 
PANY @ LAW UNION & ROCK INSURANCE COMPANY, LID, © SAFEGUARD INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


° STANDARD MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


LONDON & LANCASHIRE INDEMNITY COMPANY OF AMERICA 


BANK SERVICES WITH 
UNIQUE VISUAL PROGRAM 


MODEL 77-C. Cabi- 
net Projector. Contin- 
vous projection for 
counters, windows. 
All metal cabinet, 
large 16°’ TV screen. 
750 Watt lamp pro- 
vides brilliant day- 
time projection. 


& 


WORLD NEWS SERVICE 
Operates just like a large screen tele- 
vision in the lobby of your bank. It 
shows the latest news events of the 
world and at the same time sells your 
various banking services in a continu- 
ous sequence of 16 different pictures, 
changing at 6 second intervals. 

Every week you receive via Air Mail 
12 CURRENT NEWS SLIDES and 

4 BANK SERVICE KODACHROMES 
once a month. You select kodachromes 
from our large library of Bank Serv- 
ice Slides such as Auto Loans, Check- 


MODEL 75-C. Cabi- 
net Projector. Contin- 
vous projection for 
lobbies, foyers. 20°’ 
TV screen. Maple 
hammertone finish all 
steel cabinet. Bril- 
liant 750 Watt lamp. 


ing Accounts, Home Loans, etc. These 
slides are interspaced with news slides. 
Start today with this unique visual 
program. Many banks have been us- 
ing it for more than three years. 
COMPLETE NEWS SERVICE 
Slides shipped to you weekly Per Wk. 


LARGE PROJECTOR $9 9 500 


Complete — No extras 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES 
For further information, write 


Picture 
OCONOMOWOC, WISCONSIN 


tees have more often than not been 
bankers. 

On May 1, the Series E bond en. 
ters its 13th year as the best-selling 
security of all time. Banks have 
issued as a public service about 80 
percent of more than 1%-billion 
bonds sold in these 12 years. Banks 
have handled orders for most of the 
Series F and G Savings Bonds sold 
between May 1, 1941, and May 1, 
1952, and the J and K bonds that 
superseded them. E bonds outstand- 
ing are now worth over $35.3-billion. 

In a bulletin to its state directors, 
the U. S. Savings Bonds Division 
says: “The time is excellent for out- 
spoken community appreciation to 
bankers .. . and to have civic leaders 
in the membership of service clubs 
informed of current savings bonds 
developments. Special speech mate- 
rial will be prepared. It will include 
reference to the Bond-a-Month Plan, 
in support of the April selling as- 
signment taken by women’s organi- 
zations.” 

The 20 national organizations of 
women cooperating with members of 
the American Bankers Association 
and with the 10 service clubs of men 
listed above include the Association 
of Bank Women. The women will 
canvass self-employed men and 
women in the professions, small 
business, and industry to sign them 
up for the Bond-a-Month Plan. 

It is also suggested that banker- 
speakers tell their service club audi- 
ences about the current income 
Series H bond, which will be inter- 
esting to those who prefer a savings 
bond that pays interest by check 
each six months instead of adding 
it to the cash value, as the E bond 
does. Like the current E bond, Series 
H yields 3 percent, compounded 
semi-annually, when held nine years 
and eight months to maturity. It is 
sold to individuals only, with an an- 
nual purchase limit of $20,000, which 
can be increased through co-owner- 
ship. The H bond, priced at par 
($500 to $10,000)’ is redeemable at 
par six months from issue date. 

The Savings Bonds Division feels 
that “the sooner these simple selling 
points can be brought to the atten- 
tion of prospective buyers of current 
income securities, the faster H bonds 
will cell, and here, too, bankers fig- 
ure most importantly.” 
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IN COMPUTING SAVINGS ACCOUNT INTEREST... 


End Errors, Save Time 


with Extra Thinking 


riden 


THE THINKING MACHINE 
OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 


Automatically the Friden Calculator 
takes work out of bank figure-work 


n 
n 
n 
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Ever see a Friden in action? 
You’re invited to watch the big- 
capacity, fully automatic Friden 
Calculator handle every kind 
of bank figure-work with un- 
varying accuracy, including... 


® Savings Account Interest 

® Average Daily Balances 

® Account Analysis 

® Foreign Exchange 

® Bond Prices, Yields, Invoices 

® Average Daily Float 

® Amortization 

® Percentages and Ratios 

© Federal Reserve Rediscounts 

® Account Costs 

© Interest on Notes, Mortgages, 
Small Loans 


® By mechanizing figure-work this Friden way 
your bank can eliminate costly human errors 
in computing savings account interest — errors 
that pile up overtime and cause friction with 
bank customers! 

Figuring is thinking, whether the figuring is 
done with tables or adding machine. And with 
the Friden Calculator doing more of the think- 
ing automatically there’s far less chance for 
human error. The Friden handles more steps in 
figure-work with fewer operator decisions than 
any other calculating machine ever developed. 


Send today for the Friden Man located in your area. 


Friden sales, instruction and service available 


throughout the U.S. and the world. FRIDEN CALCULATING 


MACHINE CO., INC., San Leandro, California. 
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For Youth 


ence. 


vice training programs and the prep- future. 


New York--64 WallSt. Sam Francisco - - 333 California St. 
Chicago: Special Representative’s Office, 38 South Dearborn St 


S75 Sranches © Resources Exceed $2 Billion 


and descriptive circular 


55 Years with those who prefer tables based on number of dollars 


Levey Interest Reckoner 
RATES: 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 12%. 


5 other 
TIME: Any period from 1 day to 5 years. valuable 
PRINCIPAL: Any amount from $1 to $10,000. Tables 


Sewed back, stiff board cover, full cloth binding. 


Sent on Approval Price $2 a. Copy 


to any bank if so ordered 
Page 5% 28% in. (plus 15 cents postage) 
Shield Press, Inc. 2024 Montcalm St. Indianapolis 2, Ind 


Give the GOLFER 


something of utility! 


ARE YOU COlINtented? 


with the PROCEEDS of your CUSTOMER'S 
A Tee-Toter with your ad on the cover. This COIN or HOBBY COLLECTIONS. PREMIUM 


handy matchbook-like folder contains 5 wood 
Tees. Special prices on pre-season orders. on 


PAID FOR OBSOLETE U. S. COINS or CUR- 


RECEIPT. WILL CALI 


THE TEE-TOTER COMPANY “CASEY COIN, CURIO ANTIQUE CO-OP 
P. O. Box Oak Park, Illinois |!) 96> Ww. ADDISON ST., CHICAGO 13, ILL. 


Favorite Write for sample sheel | 


ganizations the benefit of its experi- 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 51) Last year economic workshops 
were held in 25 states, and at least 

Council for Economic Education, 30 are in prospect for 1953. The 1952 
with the announced purpose “to as- workshops were financed regionally 
sist school systems, improve the by contributions totaling more than 
quality of social and economic $250,000—funds supplied principally 
education through curriculum re- by local businessmen who believed 
search, workshops, seminars, in-ser- this was a sound investment in the 


aration of materials for teachers and In Tennessee, five workshops on 


students.” economic education have been held 

The Joint Council, headed by Dr. to date, attended by nearly 250 
Baker, works independently but in teachers from all parts of the state. 
conjunction with the principles of Results of the program may be seen 
the CED, and forms a central clear- through the state’s schools, from the 
ing house to assist state and regional first grade through high school. In 
economic education programs, sup- Hamilton County, second graders 
ply speakers and research materials toured a local supermarket and prac- 
when requested, and give new or-_ ticed being customers. In Davidson 


County, eighth graders organized a 
class bank. In Chattanooga. ninth 
graders conducted a series o/ pane] 
discussions on the difference be. 
tween capitalism, socialism, ang 
communism, presenting their talks 
before civic groups and on the radio, 

In Ohio, the first workshop on eeo- 
nomic education was held last sum- 
mer under the sponsorship of Ohio 
University, attended by 80 high 
school teachers from all over the 
state. Now formation of a State 
Council on Economic Education is 
under way, with further workshops. 

In Connecticut, the Greater Hart- 
ford Council on Economic Education 
has been a leader in state projects, 
executives of the great industrial 
and insurance companies of the re- 
gion entering enthusiastically into 
the program. Students in the Hart- 
ford public schools now are getting 
practical and sound training for 
future careers in their home town 
industries. When they are graduated 
from high schools or colleges they 
will have a fundamental understand- 
ing of the workings of the industries 
and businesses which support their 
community. 


Palatable Economics 


This new movement in U. §&. 
schools is notable in that it avoids 
the old dry-as-dust approach to the 
study of economics, which scared off 
students in droves. Nowadays they 
aren’t calling it economics as 4a 
course, at least in elementary and 
secondary schools. Instead, teachers 
are including the basic principles of 
economics in other courses, such as 
American history, social studies, 
even English and arithmetic. 

Groups of students go on field 
trips, visiting banks and business 
institutions in the community, and 
business leaders in turn visit the 
classrooms and talk to the pupils. 

Out of this new and widespread 
activity, a new understanding is 
growing up. Teachers, often for the 
first time, are getting acquainted 
with business leaders and labor rep- 
resentatives in their home towns. 
They are becoming aware of the 
practical as well as the academic 
side of education. 

Businessmen, on the other hand, 
are taking a new interest in the 
schools—giving of their time as well 
as their money to help train the com- 
ing generation for places of respon- 
sibility in the modern world. 
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. the new Polk’s Bank Directory. . . 


the Bankers standard! 


Compare Polk’s with 
any Bank Directory. 


*% More detailed information 
Officers, Directors, Statement, 
Correspondents, and Attorney 
at each listing 


Each listing distinctly 
separated by horizontal 
lines. 


*% Easier to read 
* No symbols 


GARDEN CITY (Co. Seat )—Pop. 10,905 


The Fidelity State Bank Offi Correspondents: of December 31, 1952 
of Garden City R. N. Pres. Chase Nat. Bk.. N.Y. Loans & Dis 0.151 Capital 
a N. Main 8t John R. Burnside, V.P. Commerce Tr. Co.. Kan City Cr J 2.33 


U. 8S. See. 
83-181 Bryant Garnard, V.P. Fidelity Savs. State Bk., 8 M Bils 
Estab. 10-27-1924 —State 1011 =Virgil C. Craig, Cash. Topeka Exch, 


Bryant Garnard Cash & Exch. 
ay ee ABA Kan.BA Anah M. Vincent, A.C. First 3 Nat. Bk., Wichita Ellsworth Sherman Bk. Bidg. ete 


00 
H. Vernon Baker, A.C. First Nat. Bk.. Hutchinson Total 10,819,637 
Par $100 
Cns}: Green Tate & Hopkins 


THE GARDEN John Waiters, Ch.Bu. Loans & Dis. 


Ss. Gish. Pres. Cont’l 11) N.B.&T Co.. Chi . A. Danner U. S. Sec. 
NATI NAL A ; ©. Perry. V.P.&Cash. First Nat Bk., Kan. City . F. Gish State&M.Bds. 
Mary Hope, A.C. Inter-State Nat. Bk., Kan. C he Oth. Bds. &Sec. 
Gene Holloway. A.C. Central Bk. & Tr. Co.. Denver C. Cash & Exch. 
305 N. Main St. 


First Nat Bk. Wichita Bk. Bidg.. ete: 
Phone 3274 Cast: Hutchinson, Vanee, 


. Newman Oth. Assets 
Estab 2-9-1934 Hope & Fleming 


20.043 

7 Perry Total 10,416,709 Total 10,416,709 
Member FDIC FRS ABA Kan, BA F. Walters 
Par $100—Div 10°. 


THE MODERN BANK 


Time Dep. 1,030,035 


From every corner of the banking world, the new Polk's Build up your out-of-town Collection, Depository and 
Bank Directory has received phenomenal acceptance ! Trust business by advertising your bank in Polk's Bank 
Increasing thousands of banks and corporations are Directory. Put your message before the financial man 
daily using the Directory as the bankers standard at the moment he is seeking information to make a 
reference... for complete and accurate information. Its decision. Display rates are reasonable. Your display 
easy-to-read format conveys more information in less works effectively to attract business from all over the 
time... AT ONE GLANCE. It’s easier to use than a world coming to your locality ...a prominent listing will 
dictionary ... with all of the convenient new features at direct this business to your Bank. Write or phone 


NO EXTRA COST. for advertising suggestions. 


If you hace not reserved a copy, place your order NOW, the March 1953 Edition is off the press. 


R. L. POLK & CO. % 130 4TH AVE., N. *% NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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Service Charges 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 50) 


“It will take many years,” says 
a Milwaukee banker, “for banks to 
make upward adjustments in ser- 
vice charge rates.” 

One banker near Chicago expects 
a rise of at least 20 percent. One 
in southern Illinois speaks of a pos- 
sible 25 percent increase. An In- 
dianapolis banker expects increases 
of 25 to 30 percent in his locality. 


West North Central 


Minnesota . . . Iowa . . . Missouri 
..- North Dakota . . . South Dakota 
Nebraska ... Kansas 


Tus area follows the national pat- 
tern. 

From Duluth comes this comment: 
“Charges in effect at this time seem 
adequate and fair, and I do not 
think that any of the downtown 
banks are contemplating any 
changes in the near future; if at all, 
it would be to lower the minimum 
charges on certain services.” 


Phoenix 


Marsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATEO 


Insurance Brokers 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 


Chicago New York San Francisco Minneapolis _ Detroit 
Boston Los Angeles Toronto Pittsburgh Seattle Vancouver 
St. Louis Indianapolis Montreal St. Paul Duluth 
Portland Buffalo Atlanta Calgary Washington Tulsa 


Milwaukee Cleveland Havana 


London 


MUTUAL INVESTMENT FUNDS 
Chovestors MUTUAL 
Cphevestors STOCK FUND 
Chevestors SELECTIVE FUND 
FACE-AMOUNT CERTIFICATE COMPANY 


SYNDICATE OF AMERICA 
* 


Prospectuses of these companies available at offices 
in 148 principal cities of the United States or from 
the national distributor and investment manager. 


Dpevestors DIVERSIFIED SERVICES, INC. 


MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 
(Established in 1894 as Investors Syndicate) 


A banker in Kansas City, Mis. 
souri, says: “In discussing this gyb. 
ject with operating and auditing 
men, I find their opinion is unapj. 
mous that our service charges ate 
too low, and probably something 
will be done about it eventually, but 
not in the foreseeable future.” 

A South Dakota banker has this 
to say: “At the present moment we 
think it would be bad public rela- 
tions to increase service charges 
immediately after the decontrol. 
Likewise, with the highest earnings 
in our history, and being in the ex- 
cess profits tax bracket, about all 
we would do is to turn the money 
over to the Government in the form 
of taxes.” 


South Atlantic 


Delaware ... Maryland .. . District 
of Columbia . . . Virginia . . . West 


Virginia . . . North Carolina... 
South Carolina . . . Georgia . . 
Florida 


Tue few changes that appear to 
be under consideration in this area 
fall under the heading of “adjust- 
ments.” However, there are scat- 
tered exceptions. 

For example, in Roanoke there is 
the possibility of a new schedule of 
charges being placed in effect with 
a resultant tripling of some rates. 

From Washington comes the state- 
ment that “there may be some mod- 
est adjustments which are long 
overdue and were overdue even be- 
fore OPA.” 

In the Atlanta area, a study of 
costs has been under way for some 
time, and “may result in adjust- 
ments in service charges at some 
time in the not too distant future.” 


East South Central 


Kentucky . . . Tennessee . . 
bama . . . Mississippi 


“Tx view of the fact that banks, 
in general, are known to be quite 
prosperous at the moment, I do not 
believe that they will consider this 
to be the proper time to take up 
the matter of increasing service 
charges.” This is the opinion of 4 
Montgomery, Alabama, banker. 

In Jackson, Mississippi, a commit- 
tee is studying the subject, as is 
the case in numerous other cities 
throughout the country. 

No-minimum-balance checking ac- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 136) 
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AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURE 


... contributing toward the nation’s security 


and Southern California’s growth. 


First in the nation, Aircraft Manufacturing 
is one of the 15 major industries in which Los Angeles 


ranks first or second. 


California Bank is intimately associated with this 
great industry, as with many others in 

the Los Angeles area. Whenever you have 

a question on Los Angeles Industry, 


we welcome your inquiry. 


An industrial, business-minded bank 


serving the Industrial Center of the West. 


% California Bank 
lageles 


MEMBER FEDERAL 
DEPOSIT INSURANCE 


CORPORATION 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 134) 


counts are coming in for re-exam- 
ination in Louisville, as elsewhere. 


West South Central 


Arkansas .. 
homa. 


. Okla- 


. Louisiana . 
.. Texas 


Rerus from these states follow 
the general trend, although some 
indicate that committees will make 
a study of the subject for possible 
action in the future. 

In Dallas, such a committee was 
studying service charge revision 


when control went into effect, and 
the study will probably now be re- 
sumed. 


Mountain 


Montana .. . Idaho .. . Wyoming 
... Colorado ... New Mexico... 
Arizona... Utah... Nevada 


Ix this area the situation seems to 
be much the same as elsewhere—a 
tendency to go slowly, and only 
after study of current practices. 
An answer from New Mexico 
states the opinion that “within the 
next few months banks in this neigh- 


>| Citizens National 
TRUST & SAVINGS Bank 


Head Office: 
5th & Spring Sts. 
Los Angeles 


Personalized Correspondent 
B Serviee 


SINCE 1890 


OF LOS ANGELES 


Member 
Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corp. 


CUNNEEN 
BANK Designers * Consultants * Contractors 


THE CUNNEEN COMPANY 


TWELVE TWENTY FIVE VINE STREET « 


PHILADELPHIA 7, PENNSYLVANIA 


borhood will increase their service 
charges. Presently our service 
charges in this vicinity are much 
below the average for the nation, 
we believe.” 

One Montana banker says: “J 
firmly believe that in this section of 
the country there will be a definite 
tendency to increase bank service 
charges. . Very definitely our 
present bank charges do not take 
into consideration the increased cost 
of handling checking accounts since 
the last increase was made effec. 
tive.” 

Another banker from the same 
state describes a local situation 
which typifies the doubts and hesi- 
tancy noted in several areas: “We 
do not anticipate that the decon- 
trol on bank service charges will 
have any effect on our local situa- 
tion. One of the banks here 
has practically no service charges, 
which, of course, means that the 
other two banks have a rather mod- 
est plan. Were it not for this local 
situation, we ourselves would be in- 
clined to up service charges at this 
time, as our schedule is considerably 
below that of other banks in the 
area.” 


Pacific 


Washington . . Oregon . . California 


comments: 

“Many of the banks are reviewing 
their service charges with the 
thought of correcting any inequi- 
ties” ... “We are at present mak- 
ing a complete cost study” 
“There may be an effort to equalize 
them”... “Little if any change”... 
“We do not intend to increase our 
rates” ... “I telephoned officers of 
some of the San Francisco banks 
and found that there was general 
agreement that their present ser- 
vice charge schedules are considered 
wholly inadequate, but that no con- 
sideration is being given at this 
particular time to an immediate in- 
crease.” 

“We have in mind an early sur- 
vey to determine our costs, but no 
hasty increase in charges is con- 
templated by this bank’. . . “Gen- 
erally speaking, our rates have been 
somewhat higher than those in 
other localities in California, and it 
is not likely that any change will be 
made. I feel quite certain that any 
attempt to raise them would meet 
with some objection on the part of 
some of our local banks.” 
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Bank Executives 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 61) 

the committee searched carefully for 
every measure of work performance 
available. For example: records such 
as the following were checked wher- 
ever applicable: overtime; turnover; 
over and short; audits; customer 
comments; income and expense anal- 
ysis; routine control book; ratings 
of others; employee morale; and the 
number of leads, interviews, and 
“sales” in the development of new 
business. 

Similarly, the methods used and 
the work habits of the individual 
were discussed at length, and illus- 
trative incidents or examples sought 
to back up the judgments offered. 
How does this person go about get- 
ting his job done? How does he work 
with and through people? Consider: 
organization and follow-up; handling 
detail; delegating responsibility; de- 
veloping his people; co-ordination 
with other departments. 

Finally, the personal qualifications 
are considered, with reference to 
such items as education; prior work 
experience; job knowledge; health; 
family responsibilities; personality 
traits; strongest single qualification; 
most noticeable weakness. 

The discussion on each person 
lasted, generally, around three hours. 
Summaries of each section of the 
appraisal discussion were condensed 
by Mr. Currie and reported on spe- 
cially devised record forms, then ex- 
amined and approved by the con- 
ferees. 

Most important of all, perhaps, the 
appraisal committees were charged 
with the responsibility for making 
specific recommendations for devel- 
opment of the man’s potential. 

(c) This report was submitted to 
the board of review, composed of: 
the bank’s chairman; president; 
executive vice-president; vice-presi- 
dent and secretary; treasurer; vice- 
president in charge of the manage- 
ment appraisal and development 
program; and the personnel director. 

(d) Reports and recommendations 
Were critically examined, at times 
amended, and often supplemented by 
this board of review. 

(e) After approval by the com- 
mittee, the appraisal and the review 
comments were discussed by Mr. 
Currie with the officer immediately 
in charge of the employee, and with 
an officer who had been assigned as 
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a supplementary contact. The pur- 
pose of this was to aid the officers 
in developing good counseling tech- 
niques applicable to that particular 
case prior to discussing the ap- 
praisal results with the employee. 

The findings of the committee 
were then discussed with the em- 
ployee and he was fully informed of 
the suggestions made for his devel- 
opment and improvement. 

(f) In several cases, this was fol- 
lowed up by another review at the 
end of six months; but, in all cases, 
a review is made at least once a year. 

A dinner meeting was held for al! 
the men who had been appraised, 
and the highlights of the program to 
date were presented to them. It was 
explained that 15 of these men would 
be chosen to receive special instruc- 
tion and insight into management’s 
objectives during the following six 
months. 

A series of dinner meetings was 
then held at which the chairman, 
president, executive vice-president, 
and the vice-president and secretary 
discussed the bank’s policies. These 
tepics received consideration: 

The role of banking in our current 
economy. (The chairman) 

History of The County Trust Com- 


pany. ( Vice-president and secretary ) 

Analyzing and directing the bank’s 
performance. (The president) 

Lending activities and policies. 
(President) 

Consumer credit. (Executive vice- 
president ) 

Management responsibilities for 
efficient operation. (President ) 

Investment activities and policies. 
( Vice-president and secretary ) 

The trust department and trust 
operations. (Chairman) 

Business development. (Executive 
vice-president ) 

“The strength of an organization 
is in its personnel.” (Mr. Currie) 


The Results Accomplished 


A large majority of the men ap- 
praised are following the sugges- 
tions made as to education and de- 
velopment in job knowledge, work 
habits, and personal relationships. 

Five men of the original 15 have 
been promoted to officers. 

A second group of 15 individuals 
is now completing a similar series of 
dinner conferences. 

There was only one man separated 
from the staff as a result of the 
appraisals. 

Several methods of appraising the 


Brenton Praises Robertson Appointment 


Prsswent EISENHOWER was re- 
cently complimented by W. Harold 
Brenton, president of the Ameri- 
ean Bankers Association, on his 
appointment of Albert J. Robert- 
son, senior vice-president of the 
Iowa-Des Moines National Bank, to 
the position of Assistant Postmas- 
ter General in charge of Finance. 
Commenting on the appointment, 
Mr. Brenton stated that “The na- 
tion is fortunate to be able to com- 
mand the services of a man of Mr. 
Robertson’s experience and ability 
for this post. I have known him 
and watched him a long time. I 
have great admiration for his 
ability and judgment. I am sure 
he will give an excellent adminis- 
tration to this important phase of 
the enormous business of the Post 
Office Department.” Mr. Brenton 
is president of the State Bank of 
Des Moines. 

Mr. Robertson is a graduate of 


the University of Minnesota, class 
of 1915, and has been in the bank- 
ing business ever since. Upon 
leaving college, he joined the Min- 
nesota Loan and Trust Company 
in Minneapolis. Eight years later, 
in 1923, he went to Des Moines, 
Iowa, to become vice-president of 
the Iowa National Bank, later con- 
solidated with the Des Moines Na- 
tional Bank into the continuing 
institution known as the Iowa-Des 
Moines National Bank. In addi- 
tion to being senior vice-president 
and director of that institution, he 
is also a director of the Jefferson 
State Bank at Jefferson, Iowa, and 
of the Poweshiek County National 
Bank at Grinnell, Iowa. 

He was a regional director of 
the United States Savings Bonds 
Division of the U. S. Treasury and 
a member of the Treasury Savings 
Bonds Committee of the American 
Bankers Association. 
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HERE’S 


Che 


AND A 
WELCOME 


WY 


AS TEXAS 


Special week-end 
rates for rooms. 


Cthe Shamrock 


HOUSTON 


GLENN McCARTHY, President 
FRANK H. BRIGGS, V. P. and Gen. Mgr. 


FOREIGN 


You may open commercial letters of 
credit for your customers through 
Public National, transmit funds to all 
parts of the world, and buy and sell 
foreign exchange and foreign currency. 
We also will handle your foreign col- 
lections and furnish up-to-date infor- 
mation on trade possibilities and cur- 
rent conditions of foreign markets. 


performance and potential of indi- 
viduals are in use today, including, 
of course, the use of psychological 
test batteries and highly organized 
interviews by examining psycholo- 
gists. It is our belief, however, that 
careful examination of actual work 
performance by those in the best 
position to have observed it for con- 
tinued periods of time, can actually 
produce sounder conclusions and is 
less subject to the inevitable occa- 
sional error of the unusual “test 
situation” or the feeling of being 
“analyzed.” Many adults do not re- 
spond readily to the test situation. 

Moreover, we believe that the by- 
products alone of our approach 
justify its choice in our situation. 
Three of these are particularly im- 
portant: 

(1) The resistance and concern of 
the individual appraised is virtually 
eliminated; and acceptance is corre- 
spondingly increased. 

(2) Since the conferees them- 
selves develop the conclusions and 
recommendations, they are more apt 
to give the necessary attention to 


| explanation and follow-through so 


necessary in achieving results. 

(3) The experience of the con- 
ferees in making the appraisal, when 
performed under the skilled guid- 
ance and assistance of a qualified 
consultant familiar with the job re- 
quirements and such attendant fac- 
tors as organization relationships 
and management philosophy, pro- 
vides invaluable training in itself 
that would be lost under any other 
approach. 


One Gratifying Result 


One of the most gratifying results 
has been the notable growth in ob- 
jectivity in appraisal on the part of 
the senior officers who have com- 
prised the bulk of the conference 
committees. And, as the officers 
would be the first to tell, they could 
scarcely appraise others without 
some amount of self-appraisal. They 
regularly discover in themselves 
some of the same shortcomings they 
have noted in others—and are quick 
to work toward their own improve- 
ment. 

One definitely observable result of 
the program has been that the men 
seem to feel that “everybody is re- 
ceiving a fair shake’”—and ‘maybe 
next time it will be me, if I do my 
part. My chances here are as good as 
anybody else’s.”’ 


© A quarterly 


dividend of 45c¢ 
: he : a share has been 
| declared on the 
! common stock of 


this company, 


Consecutive Poyable on 
ies April 1, 1953, 
dividend \ to shareholders 
\ of record 
\ March 9, 
1953. 


E. H. Volwiler, President @ Feb. 26,1953 
ABBOTT LABORATORIES 


Manufacturing Pharmaceutical Chemists 
North Chicago, Illinois 


EQUIPMENT AND SYSTEMS 


for 


Merchants Charge Account Plans 


and other Operations 


Files — Forms — Indexes 


Proven Procedures for the Entire Operation 


CRAIG FILES 


Danvers, Mass. 


? 
uUrious, 
Are you curious about Arizona— 
business-wise, water-wise, vaca- 
tion-wise, just generally? We'll 
take pleasure in answering your 
questions. 
Also-our weekly comment 
“Business Trends in Arizona’ is 
yours for the asking. 


FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK OF ARIZONA 


HEAD OFFICE - PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


MEMBER FEOERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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New Books 


Busivess DEVELOPMENT FOR COM- 
MERCIAL BANKS. By Gould R. Kar- 
dashian. Bankers Publishing Com- 
pany, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 59 
pp. $3. The author, a New York 
commercial banker, tells how to 
organize a sales department, select 
its operating head, recruit and train 
a staff, and improve the quality 
of the selling effort. Mr. Kardash- 
jan suggests more emphasis on the 
selection and training of bank sales- 
men and advocates setting up bank 
sales organizations resembling those 
of industry. 


SMALL BUSINESS MANAGEMENT. 
New York State Vocaticnal and 
Practical Arts Association. Delmar 
Publishers, Inc., Albany, New York. 
213 pp. $2.75. Developed by a com- 
mittee of teachers of business, this 
publication is offered as ‘“‘a practical, 


When you think of 
CAST BRONZE or ALUMINUM 


NAMEPLATES 


tink of BANTHRICO 


FOR BETTER QUALITY AT LOWER PRICES! 


Now — make this your opportunity to install these needed and 
highly desirable, genuine bronze or aluminum signs. The cost, 
as you can see, is surprisingly low. Lasting quality, unsurpassed 
appearance and complete satisfaction are guaranteed when you 
order from BANTHRICO—a name distinguished by forty years 
of service to financial institutions. A wide selection of other styles 
and sizes is available. Write today telling us of your requirements. 


No B-186 CAST BRONZE OR ALUMINUM 


Newly designed tablet with modern, double 
line border. Your bank’s name can appear 
in the vertical arrangement shown, or hori- 
zontally. Insurance or Federal Reserve 
wording, if desired, included at no extra 
cost. Each tablet is cast in one solid piece. 
Letters and borders are raised, hand-tooled 
and polished to a satin finish. Backgrounds 
are sunken and stippled for contrast. 


LETTERS 


up-to-date workbook for those need- 
CHECK THESE DOWN-TO-EARTH PRICES! When ordering please speci 
ness operation.” Subjects presented vertical tablets. Table 

business law, business forms and 123.00 
records, financial and location prob- 

lems, ordering and inventory, lay- 
out, selling techniques, advertising, 
business ethics, and employer-em- 
ployee relations. The section on fi- 
nancial problems covers commercial 
bank service for the businessman, 
qualifications for a bank loan, capi- 
tal requirements and methods of 
raising capital, credit, the business 
budget. 


orizontal or 
ts are furnished with 


hardware and ornamental buttons to co 


crews or with studs cast n back for 


-NAMEPLATES— DIRECTIONAL SIGNS 


STANDARD SIZES AND PRICES 
10” x 


Shipped F.O.B. Factory 


Above costs include one line of lett 
For additional lines of lettering, add * 
grille attachment is desired, add $1. 
STABILIZING CONSTRUCTION: The 


RECORD AND POTENTIAL. By Miles L. 
Colean and Robinson Newcomb. 
McGraw-Hill, New York. 327 pp. 
$6. This Committee for Economic 
Development research study offers 
facts about an industry with a re- 
cord of instability, analyzes the re- 
quirements for stabilization, and 
makes recommendations for mini- 
mizing fluctuations. Part I consid- 
ers the nature and environment of 
the construction industry, Part I 
the problem of instability. 


JUSTERCRAFT NAMEPLATES—DESK SIGNS in the modern monner 


Although it looks like one compact unit, the thick, snug 
fitting name panel slides out and is replaced with a new 
one in a matter of seconds. This is LUSTERCRAFT, the 
new metal name plate that can be used over and over 

. its burnished gold beauty accented by a jet-colored 
name panel striking a bold new note in modern styling. 


No. 

No. 10.75 

not shown) 


Additional inserts....$2.25 ea. 
Shipped F.0.B. Factory 


PRICES — Complete with one 
order. 
wo lines ering ma 

be specified. « 4 


plates are in 
satin 


additional for all sizes. 


INDIVIDUAL LETTERS — CAST OR FORMED. Cast bronze or aluminum letters are stocked in 

most popular sizes and styles. Special letters made to order. Formed sheet metal let- 

ters of bronze or stainless steel made to all specifications. Write for full information. 
All prices subject to change without notice. 


Banthrico Industries, Inc. 


INCOME TAX AND SOCIAL SECURITY 
Course. By D. B. Marti. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., New York. 142 pp. $2.65. 
Sixth edition of a text, with prob- 


21 N. DESPLAINES ST. 
lems, to help commercial students. 


CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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Somebody at The First has your 
territory well in hand! 


We have ten Divisions in our Commercial Depart- 
ment and one is yours, and we believe it worth your 
while to know about it. 


Division F—your Division—is a little different 
than the others. All the others are organized by 
industries, each handling a group of industries no 
matter where located. This is our way of developing 
specialists who come to know the problems of par- 
ticular businesses inside and out. 


But Division F serves only one field— Banks and 
Bankers. Within this Division we operate by terri- 
tories with permanent teams assigned to each area. 


The team assigned to your territory travels and 
works only in your territory. It is their business 
te know banks and bankers in that section, and, 


when called upon, to draw on the resources of 
The First to counsel and help correspondent banks 
with local problems. 


If you know the “men from The First” in your 
section of the country you know that they are like 
home folks—so intimately do they understand the 
people and businesses you deal with. 


These Banking specialists are the channel through 
which the resources and knowledge and facilities that 
result from eur world-wide operations, flow to you. 


The services we can render you as a correspondent 
bank are too many to detail here. Some are exclusive 
with The First. Why not let us tell you about them? 
Just ask us to have a man from The First call on you 
—at your convenience. 


Epwarp E. Brown, Chairman of the Board 


James B. Forean, Vice-Chairman 


Harowp V. Amperc, Vice-President 


Gaytorp A. FREEMAN, Jr., Vice-President 


Homer J. Livincston, President 


Watter M. Heymann, Vice-President 


Huco A. AnpErRsSON, Vice-President 
Hersert P. Snyper, J ice-President 


& The First National Bank of Chicago 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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BUSINESS AIDS 


Each month this column will list 
recent acquisitions, including manu- 
jacturers’ literature and other spe- 
cial announcements of interest to 
our readers — though no statement 
made should be regarded as a prod- 
uct endorsement. 

Copies of literature may be ob- 
tained by addressing requests to the 
company named, or to the BusI- 
ness AIDS EDITOR, BANKING. 


Mortgage Loan 
Accounting 


A PROCEDURE for mortgage loan ac- 
counting, patterned after a system 
currently in use at a savings insti- 
tution, is described and illustrated 
in a new booklet issued by /nterna- 
tional Business Machines Corpora- 
tion, Department of Information, 
590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, 
New York. 


Electronies 


Latest in the series of Axe-Hough- 
ton Economic Studies (series B— 
number 9) makes an objective ap- 
praisal of The Electronics Industry 
1958. After considering the current 
position and outlook, this report 
gives a recapped tabulation of earn- 
ings of the various companies en- 
gaged in this field. Copies are avail- 
able through E. W. Axe & Co., Inc., 
730 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, 
New York. 


Oil & Gas 


Tue Royal Bank of Canada issues 
anew brochure on the Canadian oil 


Hk ROYAL BANA 


Ok CANADA 


and gas industry, including a topo- 
graphical map showing fields, pipe 
lines, and areas under exploration. 
Basic information on the industry 
is covered in a series of bulletins 
available through the bank’s Oil & 
Gas Department, Calgary, Alberta. 


Extra Expense 
Insurance 


Hagrrorp Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, Hartford 15, Connecticut, of- 
fers reprints of an article appearing 
in its house organ on “extra ex- 
pense” coverage for banks, plus a 
worksheet on this subject filled out 
for a hypothetical bank. 


Edueational Program 


SELr-sERvICE information racks, 
from which employees help them- 
selves to a continuous flow of at- 
tractive booklets on a wide variety 
of subjects, is an inexpensive educa- 
tional program styled by Good Read- 
ing Rack Service, 76 Ninth Avenue, 
New York 11, New York. A presen- 
tation explaining the program and 
analyzing the experience of some 
representative companies is avail- 
able on request. 


Reeords 


A NEW catalogue titled Better 
Records lists and illustrates appli- 
cations of business and accounting 
forms to a wide range of systems. 
Complimentary copies are offered by 
the National Blank Book Company 
of Holyoke, Massachusetts. 


Partitions 


Spunpex functional office furniture 
is the name of a new line of equip- 
ment designed for space economies. 
These built-in desk and work-space 
units are adaptable for setting-up 
“x” shaped partitions with working 
offices in all four corners, or set in 
line. Full information is offered 
through G. R. Products Inc., 140 
Federal Square Building, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 


Maintenance 


101 Hints on Better Floor Care is 
a 28-page booklet chock-full of valu- 
able tips on floor care, containing 
up-to-date information on the main- 
tenance of new types of flooring 
materials. Copies are available 
through Huntington Laboratories, 
Huntington, Indiana. 


Equity Plan 


Westincuovse Electric Corpora- 
tion, Pittsburgh, Pa., announces fur- 
ther expansion of the 4-year-old 
Westinghouse Equity Plan, which 
protects lending institutions against 
financial loss on merchandise physi- 
cally damaged or wrongfully re- 
moved, and the repurchase of any 
floor plan repossessions. Literature 
is available on the new broadened 
program. 


Tobacco 


Five-curea Tobacco: An economic 
Survey, reviews and examines in 
170 pages the major factors affect- 
ing the supply and demand for flue- 
cured leaf, the planning and produc- 
tion of crops, and the price levels 
and income of growers. This is the 
third edition produced and offered 
by the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Richmond. 
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FLEXIBLE 


ITISNT 
PRACTICAL! 


EXCLUSIVE 


Le Febure 
AUTO-JUSTO 
CYCLE BILLING TRAY 


Capacity expands as media 
is filed... Contracts when 
media is removed for billing. 
A pull of the lever does both! 


ADJUSTS TO FIT! 


Tray dividers adjust to re- 
quired position by simply 
moving divider lever at 
back of tray. No shifting 
or re-filing of accounts 
necessary! 


TRAINED REPRESENTATIVES 
IN MOST PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Complete Line of Record 
Handling and Housing 
Equipment. 


L 3 CORPORATION 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


BANKING’S ADVERTISERS 
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Abbott Laboratories 

Aetna Life Affiliated Companies 
Allison Coupon Company, Inc 
American Appraisal Company .. . 
American Bridge Company 
American Express Company 


American Mutual Liability Insurance Com- 
MALT 


American National Bank, Indianapolis 


American Photocopy Equipment Company. . 


American Steel & Wire Co d 
Fence Division .... 


General Contractors of America, 


Australia and New Zealand Bank Limited... 


Banco Comercial Antioqueno 
Banco de Bogota 
Banco de Ponce 


Bank of America N. T. & S. A., San Francisco 


98 
Bank of Montreal 


Behr, Karl G. 

Bower Manufacturing Company 

Braunstein & Company, Charles 

Broadway Plan Church Finance 

Burroughs Adding Machine Company ...... 103 


California Bank, Los Angeles 

Canadian Bank of Commerce 

“Casey,” Coin, Curio & Antique Co-op.... 
Central. National Bank of Cleveland 

Chase National Bank of the City of New York 31 
Checkmaster Systems, Inc. 

Christmas Club, A Corporation 

Chrysler Corporation (Airtemp Division)... 


Citizens National Trust & Savings Bank of 
Les Angeles 


Coast Book Cover Company 

Celumbia Steel Company 

Commerce Clearing House, Inc. 

Commerce Trust Company, Kansas City... . 
Commercial Union Assurance Company Ltd.. 127 
Censolidated Western Steel Corporation... . 


Continental Illinois National Bank and Trast 
Company of Chicago 


Craig Files 
Cummins-Chicago Corporation 
Cunneen Company, The 


Deluxe Check Printers, Inc. ...........++% 28 
Fidelity & Deposit Company of Maryland . 24 
Fifth Third Union Trust Company, Cincinnati 124 
First National Bank of Arizona 

First National Bank of Chicago 

First National Bank of Memphis 

Flowers of Hawaii Ltd. 

Friden Calculating Machine Company 

Fuji Bank Limited, The 


General Electric Company 

Gerrard Steel Strapping Company 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York... . 
Gunnison Homes 


Hammermill Paper Company 
Hanover Bank, The, New York 
Heller & Company, Walter E. 
Home Insurance Company, The 


International Business Machines Corporation 
International Harvester Company 
Investors Diversified Services, Inc 
Irving Trust Company .... 
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Johnson Fare Box Company 


La Monte & Son, George 

Lawrence Warehouse Company 

Lefebure Corporation 

Life Insurance Company of Georgia... .. 


Lendon and Lancashire Insurance Company, 139 


Manufacturers National Bank, Detroit... . 
Manufacturers Trust Company of New 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc. .. 

McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc... .. 
Metal Products Engineering Inc 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company... 
Mosler Safe Company . 


National 
National 
National 
National 
National 


Cash Register Company, The 
City Bank of Cleveland 
City Bank of New York 
Homes Corporation . 
Shawmut Bank . 

National Surety Corporation 
National Tube Company .. 
Nickerson Manufacturing Company 


Oil Well Supply Company 
Old Republic Credit Life Insurance Company 
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Patented Plastics, Ine. 


Peoples First National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh 


Picture Recording Company 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 

Polk & Company, R. L. 

Public National Bank & Trust Company of 


Ralston Purina Company . 
Rand McNally & Company 


Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of East- 
man Kodak) 


Remington Rand, Inc. .... 


Safeway Stores, Inc. 


Seudder Fund Distributors, Inc. 
Stevens & Clark) 


Shamrock Hotel 

Shattuck Bank Advertising Displays 

Shavex Company ee 

Shield Press, Inc. 

Shredmaster Corporation, The 

Smith & Corona Typewriters; Inc., L. C. .- 
Standard Paper Goods Manufacturing Com- 


Tee-Toter Company 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company. . 
Tension Envelope Corporation 


Underwood Corporation 

Union Pacific Railroad 

Union Supply Company 

United Film Service, Inc. ... 
United States Guarantee Company 
United States Steel Company 
United States Steel Export Company 
United States Steel Products Company. «- -- 
United States Steel Supply Company 
United States Treasury ... 

United Weather Tower .. 
Universal Atlas Cement Company 
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The man 
behind the figures 


Life Insurance Company of Georgia, 
as did many other companies, made big 


strides last year... 


To Mr. Life of Georgia Agent, 

who personifies 3,000 fieldmen in 
eleven states, goes credit for the 
105% million increase in life insurance 
in force. This was the greatest gain 

in the Company’s 61 years. It brought 
the total to 92714 millions. 


Hats off to you, Mr. Agent! 


surance Company 
/SGEORGIA 


V7) iNSURES THE SOUTH 


SINCE 1891 


attianta 


April 1953 


— tatement DECEMBER 31, 1952 


Assets 


U. S. Government Securities . ‘ 
State, County and Municipal Bonds . 
Railroad Bonds . . 
Public Utility Bonds .. 
Industrial and Miscellaneous Bonds 
Stocks 4 
Mortgages (First Liens) 
Collateral Loans (First Mortgage) 
Real Estate: 
Offices (Including 
Investment 
Policy Loans 
Camm. 
Interest and Rents Due ‘and Accrued . 
Premiums in Course of Collection (Net) . 
Miscellaneous Assets 


PER CENT 


AMOUNT 
$ 9,540,130.74 
9,053,320.35 
1,343,225.60 
16,511,934.17 
3,287,924.87 
2,236,864.00 
29,998,093.73 
849,566.58 


2,259,714.53 
1,146,529.52 
443,590.86 
1,216,275.86 
442,553.04 
1,537,990.51 
1,925.00 


Total Admitted Assets . 


Liabilities and Surplus 


Policy Reserves . : 
Claims in Process of Settlement ‘ 
Reserve for Unreported Claims 
Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance 
Estimated Amount Due and Accrued for Taxes 
Reserve for Pension Plan . 
Agents’ Bond Reserve and Interest . 
Security Valuation Reserve . 
Miscellaneous Liabilities . 

Total Liabilities Except Capital - 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS FOR FURTHER 

PROTECTION OF POLICYHOLDERS: 

Unassigned Surplus "Funds 

Capital and Surplus . 


Total 


$79,869,639.36 


AMOUNT 

$60,062,686.67 
281,004.36 
184,544.98 
902,920.48 
806,241.22 
4,331,623.29 
541,360.00 
199,669.02 
461,941.05 


- $67,771,991.07 


$ 7,000,000.00 
5,097,648.29 


- $12,097,648.29 


. 


$79,869,639.36 
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The OUTLOOK 


and Condition of Business 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33) 


tories. Seasonally adjusted business inventories in- 
creased steadily during the last quarter of 1952, and 
in December .were nearly $74.9-billion, the highest on 
record, and 277 percent above December 1939. As com- 
pared with December 1951 there was an over-all gain 
of $813-million. Gains in manufacturing and in retail 
inventories were $591,000,000 and $301,000,000, re- 
spectively, while wholesalers showed a decline of $79- 
million... .” 


Close to Capacity 


The Guaranty Survey: “Despite the flurry of events 
[in Washington], the pattern of business has shown 
very little change. Business confidence has probably 
been strengthened by the actions and attitudes of the 
new Administration, but since activity has been at or 
close to capacity levels for some time, there is little 
room for an increase. 

“Employment, though seasonally lower than at the 
end of 1952, appears to be higher than ever before at 
this time of year. It is logical to assume that the same 
is true of personal income. Manufacturing operations 
are stable at high levels, featured by particularly keen 
activity in consumer durables. The automobile indus- 
try, for example, is straining to attain the highest pos- 
sible output before the seasonal peak in car sales is 
reached. To a somewhat lesser extent, this is true also 
of the household-appliance industry. The nation’s steel 
mills continue to operate close to theoretical capacity, 
and there has been no real slackening as yet in the 
demand for the finished product. This is indicated by 
the fact that high-cost conversion operations are still 
widely in evidence.” 


Anti-Inflationary Policies 


From Business Conditions of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago, for March: “The Administration ap- 
parently intends to place primary reliance upon fiscal 
policy and general monetary controls as bulwarks 
against a possible resurgence of price inflation. Initial 
steps have already been taken to lengthen Federal debt 
maturities and to allow higher interest rates. The Ad- 
ministration also has taken a stand against tax cuts 
which would prevent budget balancing. 

“It should not be supposed, however, that all eco- 
nomic curbs are a thing of the past. At the present 
time, bills are under consideration to provide ‘stand- 
by’ controls so that price and wage ceilings could 
be reimposed quickly should international tensions 
worsen. Moreover, military priorities and allocations 
for some scarce materials will continue beyond their 
present expiration date, and rent controls in particu- 
larly tight areas are likely to be retained.” 


Farm Worries 


From the February 28 issue of the Review of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapolis: “Pessimism over 
future income has pervaded some agricultural areas in 
the [Ninth] district as beef and butter have declined 
in price. Cattle population has continued to rise, but 
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sharply lower price for both beef and dairy animals has 
cut inventory values at least 25 percent. 

“Adding to the worries of farmers is the fact that 
moisture conditions in the upper Great Plains region 
are not good. Abundant rainfall is needed during the 
next two months if pastures and crops are to get off 
to a good start in the spring. 

“In general, business activity has not as yet fully 
reflected the declining income of farmers.” 


Conflicting Trends 


From Business Comment of the Northern Trust Com- 
pany of Chicago: “Current business reports reflect the 
maintenance of the record peacetime level of activity 
attained last fall. The machinery, steel, copper, indus- 
trial chemical and petroleum industries are producing 
virtually at capacity, with output gradually rising as 
new facilities come into operation. The lumber, furni- 
ture, household appliances, textile, rubber and paper 
products industries show a sharp recovery in output 
compared with a year ago and appear to be holding 
these gains. In retail trade . . . the suspension of a 
number of allocation and price controls allows man- 
agement greater flexibility in planning ahead and in 
adjusting to changing market circumstances. 

“Two aspects of the current situation are of par- 
ticular interest. One is that the volume of manufac- 
turers’ unfilled orders, excluding aircraft, has been 
declining since July, which means that shipments have 
been exceeding incoming orders . 

“The second uncertain aspect is that high production 
schedules in consumer durable goods industries rest on 
optimistic forecasts of sales during the spring season. 
A test of the correctness of these forecasts is still 
ahead. A major factor in this connection is the extent 
to which sales must be based on the liberal use of 
instalment credit.” 


Public Understanding Needed 


From March Monthly Business Review of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Dallas: “The implications of these 
developments [decontrol of prices, wages and credit] 
are of much significance to businessmen and bankers. 
One must admit that the greater the freedom of private 
decision on economic matters, the greater is the re- 
sponsibility imposed on the individuals making such 
decisions. Standards of business and financial leader- 
ship and statesmanship must not be permitted to be set 
—or, in fact, even influenced—by the standards of 
those whose practices and policies fall in that narrow 
twilight zone between the sound and the unsound, the 
constructive and destructive, or the public interest and 
selfish private interest. Moreover, leadership by 4 
few enlightened businessmen and bankers will not get 
the job done; instead, there must be leadership by an 
enlightened majority . . . National economic policies 
and actions, either public or private, are now so far- 
reaching in their effects that virtually no community 
or business can insulate itself from their consequences. 
This places a greater burden on the businessman of to- 
day. It means that not only must he be competent in 
terms of his own business but that he should also seek 
to understand those broader economic forces arising in 
other areas of economic activity that influence his 
operations.” 


WILLIAM R. KUHNS 
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Better trucking- 
sound collateral! 


s The nation’s security depends ina 
very real sense on motor truck transpor- 
tation. 


As part of the miracle of present-day 
motorized transportation, more than 8 
million trucks are on the job. Good 
motor truck transportation is of special 
importance to the members of your 
community, for it is essential to modern 
production and distribution. 


Today’s modern trucks, such as those 
made by IH, are excellent working col- 
lateral for your bank funds. Not only will 
you be offering assistance to individuals 
in your community, but you will be 
helping the well-being of your commu- 
nity as a whole. 


Why not see your local International 
Harvester dealer and talk over the de- 
tails of this profitable and productive 
way of investing bank funds? 
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Instantly accepted... 
with no questions aske I} 


“How do we know it’s any good? Go back and 
get American Express Travelers Cheques.” 


Native common sense tells you: American 
Express Travelers Cheques are easier to cash, in 
more places, than any other travelers cheque. 
And with good reason! 

More than 60 years of service, backed by 
vigorous national advertising and promotion, 
have made American Express Travelers Cheques 
the best-known cheques by far... instantly 
recognized and accepted in a million places. 

In travelers cheques, that difference in accept- 


ability is the big difference — the wide margin 
that separates the best from “almost as good” ‘ 
for your customers. 4 
When you think how much your bank spends ~ 
to get new customers —how much you invest 7 
in advertising — can you afford to give them less © 
than the best? Give your customers top value © 
for their purchase price with American Express ~ 
Travelers Cheques — the finest travelers cheque — 
service in the whole wide world! ) 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
Safety plus Service no other cheques can offer! 
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